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CONTAINING, x 2 
1. An Essay; in which are given Rules for 
expreſſing properly the principal Paſſions and 
Humours, which occur in nnn or Public 
Speaking; ; and 
II. LessoNs taken from the Ancients and 
Moderns (with Additions and Alterations, where 
thought uſeful) exhibiting a Variety of Matter 
for Practice; the emphatical Words printed in 
Italics; with Notes &f Direction referring to 
the Ess Av. 
To which are added, 
A TABLE of the Ltssons; and an InDtx of the various 
Passioxs and Humouss in the Ess Av and Les80Ns. 
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Neque vero mihi quidquam præſtabilius videtur, quam poſſe 
* dicendo tenere hominum cœtus, mentes allicere, volantates 
impellere quo velit, unde autem velit deducere. 3 8 
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FI HAT oratory is an art of great conſequence, will. 


hardly be queſtioned in our times, unleſs it be by 
thoſe, (if any are ſo ignorant) who do not know, that 2x 
| has been taught, and ſtudied, in all countries, where 
learning has gained any ground, ever fince the days of 
Ariſtotle. That the manner or addreſ of. a ſpeaker, is of 
the utmoſt importance, and that a juff and Pleafin manner in 
delivering either one's own compoſitions, or p. 4 of others, 
is difficult of acquiſition, and but too much zegle&ed dne 
us, ſeems unqueſtionable from the deficiencies we ſo commonly 
obſerve in the addre/5 of our public ſpeakers, much more than 


duced by their labours, 


Of the learning neceſſary for furniſhing matter, and of the 95 


art of arranging it properly; of invention, compoſition, and 
Ayle, various — — — the Greeks, B French, 
Italians, and Engliſh, have treated very copiouſſy. It is 
not my deſign to trouble the world with any thing on theſe 
branches of oratory. I ſhall confine myſelf merely to what 
the prince of orators DCE: to be the firſt, ſecond, and 
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in the marter uttered by them, and from the little e pro- 
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third part, or all that is 2% important in the art, viz. deli- 
very, comprehending what every gentleman ought to be ma- 
ſer of reſpecting geſture, /coks, and command of voice. 
What is true of moſt of the improvements, which are 
made by ſtudy, or culture, is peculiarly ſo of the art of 
Speaking. If there is not a foundation laid for it in the ear- 
lier part of life, there is no reaſonable ground of expecta- 
tion, that any great degree of ſkill in it ſhould' ever be at- 
tained. As it depends upon, and confiſts in practice, more 
than theory, it requires the earlier initiation: that practice 
may have its full ſcope, before the time of life arrives, in 
which there may be occaſion for public exhibition. Man- 
kind muſt ſpeaꝭ from the beginning, therefore ought, from 
the beginning, to be taught to ſpeals rightly ; elſe they may 
acquire a habit of ſpeaking eng. And whoever knows 
the difficulty of breaking through bad habzrs, will avoid that 
labour by prevention. There is a great difference between 
Speaking and writing. Some, nay moſt of mankind, are 
never to be aoriters. All are ſpeakers. Young perſons ought 
not to be put upon writing (from their own funds, I mean) 
till they have furniſhed their minds with zhoughts, that is, 
till they have gotten funds: hut they cannot be kept from 
ſpeaking. | 
1 2 a youth to have no proſpett either of fitting in 
parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon the 
Hage, or in the pulpit; does it follow, that he need beſtow 
u pains in learning to ſpeak properly his native language? 
Will he never have occaſion, to read in a company of his 
friends, a copy of wey/es, a paſſage of a book, or news-paper ? 
Muſt he never read a diſcourſe of Tillotſon, or a chapter of 
the Whole Duty of Man, for the inſtruction of his chil- 
dren and ſervants? Cicero juſtly obſerves, that addreſs in 
ſpeaking is highly ornamental, as well as uſeful, even in pri- 
vate ry The limbs are parts of the body much leſs noble 
than the tongue: Vet no gentleman grudges a conſiderable 
expence of time and money to have his ſon taught to uſe 
ehem properly. Which is very commendable. And is there 
no attention to be paid to the uſe of the tongue, the glory 
of man? _ ks: . 
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rangue the houſe of commons upon a point of the utmoſt 
eonſequence to the public good. He has it greatly in his 
Power to miſlead the judgment of the houſe. And he, who 
fees through the deluſion, if he be aukward in delivering him- 
ſelf,” can do nothing toward preventing the ruinous ſchemes, 
propoſed by the other, from being carried into execution, but 
give his Angle wore againſt them, without ſo much as explain- 
ing to the houſe his reaſons for doing ſo. The caſe is the 
ſame in other ſmaller aſſemblies and meetings, in which vo- 
Iubility of tongue, and ſteadineſs of countenance, often carry 
it againſt ſolid reaſons, and important conſiderations. 
100 offer a help toward the improvement of youth in the 
uſeful and ornamental accompliſhment of ſpeaking properly 
their mother- tongue, is the deſign of this publication; to ſer 
about which I have been the more excited by 2 
in my own practice, a want of ſuch a collection, as the fol- 
lowing. What I propoſed to myſelf at firſt, was only to put 
together a competent variety of paſſages out of ſome of the 
beſt writers in proſe and verſe, for exerciſing youth in adapt- 
ing their general manner of delivery to the ſpirit or humour of 
the various matter they may have occaſion to pronounce. 
Such a collection, I thought, might be acceptable to the 
public, in conſideration of its furniſhing at an eaſy experce, 
a general variety of examples for practice, choſen and pointed 
out, without trouble to maſters. A deſign, which as far as 
I know, has not before been executed *. On farther conſi- 
deration, it occurred to me, that it might render ſuch a 
publication more uſeful, if I prefixed ſome general obſerva- 
tions on the method of teaching pronunciation, and put the 
emphatical words in italics, and marginal notes ſhewing the 
various humours or paſſions, in the ſeveral examples, as they 
change from one to another, in the courſe of the ſpeeches, 
All maſters of places of education are not, I fear, ſuffi- 
ciently aware of the extent of this part of their duty; nor 
of the number of particulars to be attended to, which ren- 
der it ſo difficult to bring a young perſon to deliver, in a 
completely proper manner, a ſpeech containing a conſiderable 


* The PxxCxPTOR, a work in two volumes $vo, has ſome leſſons for 
practice; but not the variety of humours, or paſſions, which my deſign 
takes in; nor the notes of direction for expreſſing them properly, Beſides 
that the PRECEPTOR is a book of price, and fitter for the maſter's uſe, 
than the pupil's; ſo that I do not think it anſwers the purpoſe I had in 
view in this publication. If it did, 1 ſhould have uſed it. Otherwiſe, I 
think it an uſeful book, and am glad to find that it is well received, 
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64 5 
wariety of different humours or paſſions. So that ſome maſters, 
as well as all pupils, may find their account in uſing this 
collection, till a better be-publiſhed. ___ .. + 

Whoever imagines the Engliſh tongue unfit for oratory, 
Has not a juſt notion of it. That, by reaſon of the diſpro- 
portion between its vowels and conſonants, it is not quite ſo 
tractable as the Italian, and conſequently, not ſo eaſily ap- 
plied to amorous, or to plaintive muſic, is not denied. But it 
goes better to martial muſic, than the Italian. And in ora- 
tory and poetry, there is no tongue, ancient, or modern, 
capable of expreſſing a greater variety of humours, or paſ- 
fions, by its ſounds (I am not ſpeaking of its copiouſneſs, as 
to phraſeolog y) than the Engliſh. The Greek, among the 
ancient, and the 'Turkiſh and Spaniſh, among the modern 
languages, have a loftier ſound, though the gutturals in them, 
of which the Engliſh is free (for it is probable, that the 
antient Greeks pronounced the letter x gutturally) are, to 
moſt ears, diſagreeable. But there is not in thoſe lan- 

uages, the variety of ſound which the Engliſh affords. 
hey never quit their Riff pomp, which, on ſome occafions, 
is unnatural. Nor is there, as far as I know, any language 
more copious, than the Engliſh ; an eminent advantage for 
eratory. And if we muſt fall out with our mother-tongue, 
on account of ſome hard and un-liguid ſyllables in it, how 
Wall we bear the celebrated Roman language itſelf, in every 
ſentence of which we find ſuch ſounds as tot, quot, ſub, ad, 
ſed, eſt, ut, et, nec, 1d, at, it, fit, ſunt, dat, dant, det, 
dent, dabat, dabant, daret, darent, hic, hæc, hoc, fit, fuit, 
erat, erunt, fert, duc, fac, dic, and ſo on. 

It is greatly to our ſhame, that, while eve do ſo little for 
the improvement of our language, and of our manner of 
ſpeaking it in public, the French ſhould take ſo much pains 
in both theſe reſpects, though their language is very much 
inferior to ours, both as to emphaſis and copiouſneſs. 

It is true, there is not now the ſame ſecular demand for 
eloquence, as under the popular governments of antient 

times, when twenty talents (ſeveral thouſands of pounds) 
was the fee for one ſpeech *; when the tongue of an orator 
could do more than the /ceprre of a monarch, or the /avord 
of a warrior; and when ſuperior ſkill in the art of haran- 
guing was the certain means for elevating him, who poſſeſ- 
ed it, to the higheſt honours in the Rate. Even in our own 
country, that is partly the caſe; for the inſtances of bad 


* Pliny ſays, Iſocrates was paid that ſum for one oration. 
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222 riſing to eminent ſtations in the government are rare. 
ut it muſt be owned, our politics now turn upon orher 
hinges, than in, the times when Greek and Roman eloquence 
flouriſhed, Nor are ave, accordingly, like to beſtow the 
pains, which hey did, for conſummating ourſelves in the art 
of Speaking, We ſhall hardly, in our ages, hear of a per- 
ſon's ſhutting himſelf up for many months in a cell under 
ground, to ſtudy and practiſe elocution uninterrupted ; or 
declaiming on the ſea-ſhore, to accuſtom himſelf to harangue 
an enraged multitude without fear; or under the points of 
drawn {words fixed over his ſhoulders, to cure himſelf of a 
bad habit of ſhrugging them up; which, with other par- 
ticulars, are the labours recorded to have been undertaken 
by Demoſthenes, in order to perfect himſelf, in ſpite of 
his natural diſadvantages, of ck he had many, in the 
art of elocution. What is to be gained by ſkill in the art of 
ſpeaking may not now be ſufficient to reward the indefati- 
gable diligence uſed by a Demoſthenes, a Pericles, an Æſ- 
chines, a Demetrius Phalereus, an Kocrates, a Carbo, a'Ci- 
cero, a M. Antony, an Hortenſius, a Julius, an Auguſtus, 
and the reſt, Yet it is ſtill of important advantage for all 
that part of youth, whoſe ſtation places them wichin the 
reach of a polite education, to be qualified for acquitting 
themſelves with reputation, when called to ſpeak in public. 
In parliament, at the bar, in the pulpit, at meetings of mer- 

chants, in committees for managing public affairs, in large 
ſocigties, and on ſuch like occaſions, a competent addreſs 
and readineſs, not only in finding matter, but in expre/ing 
and urging it effectually, is what, I doubt not, many a gen- 


tleman would willingly acquire at the expence of his 


other improvements. | 
The reader will naturally reflect here upon ane important 
uſe for good ſpeaking, which was «n#nown to the antients, 
viz, for the miniſterial function. I therefore have ſaid above, 
Page 4, that we have not the ſame ſecular demand for elocu- 
tion, as the antients; meaning, by reſervation, that we have 
a moral, or ſpiritual uſe for it, which they had not. 
And no ſmall matter of grief it is to think, that, of the 
three learned profeſſions, real merit is there the mof? ineffec- 
tual toward rai/ing its poſſeſſor, where it ought to be mo? ; 
which mult greatly damp emulation and diligence. An able 
Phyſician, or lawyer, hardly fails of ſucceſs in life. But a 
clergyman may unite the learning of a Cudworth with the 


eloquence of a Tillotſon, and the delivery of an Atterbury 7 


but, if he cannot make out a connection with ſome great man, 
and it is too well known by what means hey are moſt com- 
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| 5 5 
monly gained, he muſt content himſelf to be buried in a 
country curacy, or vicarage, at moſt, for life. _. 
If nature unaſſiſted could form the eminent ſpeaker, where 
were the uſe of art or culture; which yet no one pretends to 
queſtion ? Art is but zature improved upon and refined. And 
before improvement is applied, genius 1s but a maſs of ore. 
in the mine, without luſtre, and without value, becauſe un- 
| known and wnthought of. The antients uſed to procure for 
their youth, maſters of pronunciation from the theatres *, 
and had them taught geſture and attitude by the palæſtritæ. 
Theſe laſt taught what is, among us, done by the Ganß 
maſter. And, as to the former, no man ought to preſume 
to ſet himſelf at the head of a place of education, who is 
not in ſome degree capable of teaching pronunciation. 
However, I could wiſh, that gentlemen, who have made 
themſelves perfect maſters of pronunciation and delivery, 
would undertake to teach this branch at places of educa- 
tion, in the ſame manner as maſters of muſic, drawing, 
dancing, and fencing, are uſed to do. 13 . 
It is well when a youth has no natural defe# or impedi- 
ment, in his ſpeech. And, I ſhould, by no means, adviſe, 
that he, who has, be brought up to a profeſſion requiring 
elocution. But there are inſtances enough of natural defects 
ſurmounted, and eminent ſpeakers, formed by indefati- 
gable diligence, in ſpite of them. Demoſthenes could not, 
when he begun to ſtudy rhetoric, pronounce the firſt letter 
of the name of his art. And Cicero was long-necked, and 
narrow-cheſted. But diligent and faithful labour, in what 
one is in earneſt about, ſurmounts all difficulties. Yet we are 
commonly enough diguſted by public ſpeakers liſping and 
| ftammering, and ſpeaking through the noſe, and pronoun- 
cing the letter R with the throat, inſtead of the tongue, and 
the letter S like Th, and ſcreaming above, or croaking be- 
low all natural pitch of human voice; ſome mumbling, as 
if they were conjuring up ſpirits; others bawling, as loud as 
the vociferous venders in proviſions in London ſtreets; ſome _ 
tumbling out the words ſo precipitately, that no ear can 
catch them; others dragging them out ſo ſlowly, that it is 
as tedious to liſten to them, as to count a great clock; ſome 
have got a habit of ſhrugging up their ſhoulders; others of 
ſce-ſawing with their bodies, ſome backward and forward, 
others from fide to fide ; ſome raiſe their eyebrows at every 
third word; ſome open their mouths frightfully ; others keep 
their teeth ſo cloſe together, that one would think their jaws 
were ſet; ſome ſhrivel all their features together into the 
1 5 middle © 
* Quint. e. Xs 


2, 4 
middle of their faces; ſome puſh out their lips, as if they 
were mockipg the audience; others hem at every pauſe; 
and others ſmack. with their lips, and roll their tongues 
about in their mouths, as if they laboured under a continual 
thirſt. All which bad habits they ought to have been broken 
of in early youth, or put into ways of life, in which they 
would have, at leaſt, offended fewer perſons. _ | | 

It is through neglect in the early part of life, and bad ha- 
bits taking place, that there is not a public ſpeaker among 
twenty, who knows what to do with his ches. To ſee the 
venerable man, who is to be the mouth of a whole people 
confeſſing their offences to their Creator and Judge, bring 
out theſe awful words, Almighty and moſt merciful Fa- 
% ther, &Cc.”. with his eyes over his '/oulder,. to ſee who is 
juſt gone into the pew at his elbow; to obſerve this, one 
would imagine there was an abſolute avant of all feeling of 
devotion, But it may be, all the while, owing to nothing, 
but aukwardne/s ; and the good man looks about him the 
whole time, he is going on with the ſervice, merely to keep 
himſelf in countenance, not knowing, elſe, where to put his 
See.. i TEE. 11 es 3 2 : 5 

Even the players, who excel, beyond compariſon, all 
other ſpeakers in this country, in what regards decorum, 
are, ſome of them, often guilty of monſtrous zmproprieties as 
to the management of their eyes, To direct them full at 
the audience, when they are ſpeaking a /o/:loguy, or an a/ide- 
ſpeech, is unſufferable. For they ought not to ſeem ſo much 
as to think of an audience, or of any perſon's looking upon 
them, at any time; . eſpecially on z4o/e occaſions; thoſe 
ſpeeches being, only thinking aloud, and exprefling what 
the actor ſhquld be ſuppoſed to wiſh concealed. Nor do they 
always keep their eyes fixed upon thoſe they ſpeak to, even 
in 7mpaſſioned dialogue. Whether it is from heedlefſne/5, or 
that they are more out. of countenance by looking one another 
ſtedfaſtly in the face, I know not: but they do often ramble 
about with their eyes in a very unmeaning, and unnatural 
manner, ffi yh, 1 | | 
A natural genius for delivery ſuppoſes an ear; though it 
does not always ſuppoſe a mufical ear. I have never heard 
poetry, particularly that of Milton, better ſpoken, than by 
a gentleman, who yet had ſo little diſcernment in muſic, 
that, he has often told me, the grinding of knlves enter- 
tained him as much as Handel's organ. „ 

| EB £7 -:. „ 


* Yet Quintilian would have his orator by all means ſtuy muſics 
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As ſoon as a child can read, without Helling, the words 
in a common Engliſh book, as the SpECTATOR, he ought - 
to be taught the uſe of the flops, and accuſtomed, from the 
beginning, to pay the /ame regard to them as to the words. 
The common rule, for holding them out to their juſt length, 
is too exact for practice, viz. that a comma is to hold the 
length of a ſyllable, a ſemicolon of two, a colon of three, 
__ a period of four, In ſome caſes, there is zo flop to be 
made at a comma, as they are often put merely to render 
the /en/e clear; as thoſe, which, by Mr. Ward, and many 
other learned editors of books, are put before every relative. 
It likewiſe often happens, that the ſtrain of the matter ſhews 
a propriety, or beauty, in holding the pauſe beyond the pro- 
per length of the ſtop ; particularly when any thing remark- 
ably friking has been uttered ; by which means the hearers 
have time to ruminate upon it, before the matter, which 
follows, can put it out of their thoughts, Of this, inſtances 
will occur in the following leſſons. Ro tes 

Young readers are apt to get into a rebearfing kind of u- 
notony; of which it is very difficult to break them. Mono- 
tony is holding one uniform humming ſound through the 
whole diſcourſe, without rifing or falling, Cant, is, in 
ſpeaking. as pſalmody and ballad in muſic, a ſtrain con- 
ling of a few notes ring and falling without variation, like 
a peal of bells, let the matter change how it will. The 
chaunt, with which the proſe pſalms are half-ſung, half- 
ſaid, in cathedrals, is the ſame kind of abſurdity. All theſe 
are unnatural, becauſe the continually varying ſtrain of the 
matter neceſſarily requires a continually varying ſeries of 
ſeunds to expreſs it, Whereas chaunting in cathedrals, pſal- 
mody in pariſh-churches, ballad muſic put to a number of 
verſes, differing in thoughts and images, and cant, or mono- 
tony, in expreſling the various matter of a diſcourſe, do not 
in the leaſt Humour the matters they are applied to; but on 
the contrary, confound it“. | 

Young people muſt be taught to let their voice fall at the 
ends of ſentences; and to read without any particular whine, 
cant, or drawl, and with the zatural inflections of voice, 
which they uſe in /peakting. For reading is nothing but /peak- 
ing what one ſees in a book, as if he were expreſſing his 
own ſentiments, as they riſe in his mind, And no perſon 
reads well, till he comes to ſpeak what he ſees in the book 
before him in the ſame natural manner as he ſpeaks the 
thoughts, which ariſe in his own mind. And hence it is, 
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that no one can read properly what he does not znderfland. 
Which leads me to obſerve, that there are many books much 

fitter for improving children in reading than + moſt parts of 
ſeripture, eſpecially of the Oli Teftament. Becauſe the words 
of our Engliſh Bible are, many of them, o&/o/zze3 the phra« 
ſeology, as of all bare tranſlations, :f#if; the ſubjeds not 
Familiar to young perſons, and the characters graue and 
forbidding. Fables and tales, founded upon -good morals, 
and fele& parts of 4ifory and biography, and familiar dia- 
logues, are more pleaſing and ſuitable to children under ſeven 
and eight years of age. And ſuch familiar 2 com- 
ing near to their own chat, is moſt likely to keep from, 
or cure them of a canting, whining, drawling,' or un-ani- 
mated manner. * e E. et ic 
They muſt be taught, that, in queſtions, the voice is 
often to 7i/e toward the end of the ſentence, contrary to the 
manner of-pronouncing moſt other ſorts of matter; - becauſe 
the emphatical word, or that, * which the freſs of the 
queſtion hes, is often the laſ in the ſentence. Examp. Can 
* any good come out of Naæareth? Here the emphatical 
word is Nazareth; therefore the word Nazareth is to be 
ronounced in a higher note than any other part of the 
tence. But in pronouncing the following, By what an- 
« rhority doſt thou theſe things; and who gave thee this 
< authority ?” the emphatical words are authority and who > 
becauſe what the Jews aſked our Saviour was, by what 
oer, Or authority, he did his wonderful works; and bow 
he came by that power, And in all queſtions, the emphaſis 
muſt, according to the intention of the ſpeaker, be put upon 
that word, which ſignifies the point, about which he enquires. 
Examp. It is true, that you have ſeen a noble lord from 
* court to-day, who has told you bad news?” If the en- 
quirer wants only to know, whether zy/elf, or ſome orber 
perſon, has ſeen the ſuppoſed great man ; he will put the 
emphaſis upon y. If he knows, that I have ſeen fome- - 
body from court, and only wants to know, whether I-have 
ſeen a great man, who may be ſuppoſed to know, what infe- 
rior perſons about the court do act, he will put the emphaſis 
upon noble lord. If he wants to know, only whether the 
great man came dire&ly from court, ſo that his intelligenee 
may be depended upon, he will put the emphaſis upon court. 
If he wants only to know, whether | have ſeen him ob 
or yefterday, he will put the emphaſis upon to-day. If 
knows, that | have ſeen a great man from court, to-day, and 
only wants to know, whether he has told me any news, he 
will put the emphaſis upon news, If he knows all the reſt, 


and 
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and wants only to know, whether the news, I heard, was 
bad, he will put the emphaſis upon the word G]. 

The matter contained in a parentheſis, or between comma, 
inſtead of a parenthefis, which authors and editors often uſe, 
and between brackets, [] is to be pronounced with a /owver 
voice,'and guicker: than the reſt, and with a ſhort fop at the 
beginning and end; that the hearer may perceive where the 
ſtrain of the difcourſe breaks of, and where 4t is reſumed; 
as, When, therefore, the Lord knew, that the Phariſees 
© had heard, that Jeſus made, and baptized more. diſciples 
& than John (though Jeſus 4imelf did not baptize, but his 
% diſciples the departed from Judea, and returned to 
AED ͤ outs , 15 e533. Eto" 

A youth ſhould not only be accuſtomed to read to the 
maſter, while the general buſineſs of the ſchool: is going 
on, ſo that none, but: the maſter, and thoſe of his own; claſs, 
can hear him; but likewiſe to read, or ſpeak, by him/elf, 
while all the re hear. This will give him courage, and 
accuſtom him to pronounce a, ſo that every ſyllable 
mall be heard (though not every ſyllable alike Jud, and 
with the ſame empbafil through the whole room. For it is 
one part of the judgment of a public ſpeaker, to accammodate 
his voice to the place he ſpeaks in; in ſuch a manner as to 
fill it, and, at the ſame time not ſtun the hearers. It is mat- 
ter of no ſmall difficulty to bring young readers to ſpeak 
loan enough. There is little danger of their ſpeaking zoo 
fow. Though that is a fault, às well as the contrary. 
For the hearers cannot but be diſguſted and tired with 
liſtening much longer than is neceſſary, and loſing precious 
i e 0 „ n e die 
In every ſentence, there is ſome wrd, perhaps ſeveral, 
which are to be pronounced with a ffronger accent, or em- 
phaſis, than the others. Time was, when the emphatical 
word, or words, in every ſentence, were printed in Lalics. 
And a great advantage it was toward under/tanding the ſenſẽ 
of the author, eſpecially, where there was a thread of reaſon- 
ing carried on. But we are now grown ſo nice, that we 
have found, the intermixture of two characters rms the 
page, and gives it a ſpeckled appearance. As if it were not 
of infinit:ly more conſequence to make ſure of edifying the 
reader than of pleaſing his eye. But to return to emphaſes, 
there is nothing more pedantic than o much laid upon 
frifling matter. Men of learning, eſpecially phyſicians, and 
divines, are apt to get into a fulſome, bombaſtic way of 
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uttering themſelves on all occaſions, as if they were di&ating, 
when perhaps the buſineſs is of no greater conſequence than 
Ant „Feng 2 6 E 2. 2 2 8 „ 
What's a clock? or how's the wind? 
Whoſe coach is that we've left behind ? 5 
P n 4: 5% Fc C2 Sir. F 64 


Nor can any error be more ridiculous, than ſome that have 
been occaſioned by an emphaſis placed wrong.» Such was 
that of a clergyman's. curate, whio, having occaſion to read 
in the church our Saviour's ſaying to the i des Luke:xand 
25. O fools, and flow of. heart, that is, backward, ] 
©) to believe all that the prophets have written concerning 
<< me!” placed the emphaſis upon the word believe; as if 
Chriſt had called them fools for believing. Upon the rec- 
tcr's finding fault; when he read it next, he placed the 
emphaſis upon all; as if it had been fooliſh in the diſci- 
ples to believe all. The rector again blaming this manner 
of placing the emphaſis, the good curate accented che word 
prophets. As if the prophets had been perſons in zo ręſpect 
worthy of belief. „nnen <6 7 Hafan 
A total want of energy in expreſſing pathetic! language is 
equally blameable. I have often been amazed how public 
ſpeakers could bring out the ffrong and pathetic expreſſions, 
they have occaſion to utter, in ſo cold and un- animated a man- 
ner. I happened lately to hear the tenth chapter of Joſhua 
read in a church in the country. It contains the hiſtory 
of the miraculous conqueſt of the five kings, who aroſe 
againſt the people of Iſrael. The clergyman; bears a very 
good character in the neighbourhood.- I was therefore 
grieved to hear him read ſo friking a piece of ſcripture-hiſ- 
tory in a manner ſo un- animated, that it was fit to lull the 
whole pariſh to /eep. Particularly I ſhall never forget his 
manner of exprefling the twenty-ſecond verſe, which is the 
Jewiſh general's order to bring out the captive kings to 
flaughter, * Open the mouth of the cave, and bring out 
<< thoſe five kings to me out of the cave; which he uttered 
in the very manner, he would have expreſſed himſelf, if he 
had ſaid to his boy, Open my chamber door, and bring 
« me my ſlippers from under the bed. food. a 19 of 
© Cictxro * very judiciouſly directs, that a public ſpeaker 
remit, from time to time, ſomewhat of the wehemence of his 


* DER OxaT, L. III. p. 144 · Toms I. « Habeat tamen Alla in 
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- ation, and not utter every paſſage with all the fores he can; 
to ſet off, the more ſtrongly, the mare emphatical parts; as 
the painters, by means of ſhades properly placed, make the 
figures ſtand off bolder. - For if the fpeaker has uttered a 
weaker paſſage with all the energy he is maſter of, what is he 
to do, when he comes to the mof? pathetic parts ? 
The #aſe, with which a ſpeaker goes through a long diſ- 
courſe, and his /ucce/s with his audience, depend much upon 
his ſerting out in a proper key *,-and at a due pitch of loud. 
#e/3. If he begins in too high a tone, or ſets out too loud, 
how is he afterwards to rife to a' higher note, or ſwell his 
voice louder, as the more pathetic trains may require? The 
command of the voice, therefore; in this reſpect, is to be 
ſtudied very early, © © | „ 
The force or patbos, with which a ſpeech is to be deli- 
vered, is to increaſe, as the ſpeech goes on. The ſpeaker is 
to grow warm by degrees, as the chariot-wheel by its conti · 
nued motion + ; not to Begin in a pathetic ſtrain; becauſe 
the audience are not prepared to go along with him. | 
- Fal/e and provincial accents are to be guarded againſt, or - 
corrected. The manner of pronouncing, which is uſual 
among people of education,” who are natives of the zero- 
polis, is, in every country, the flandard. For, what Ho- 
xzce t ſays, of the choice of words, viz. that the people, by 
their practice, eſtabliſh what is right, is equally true of the 
pronunciation of them. | +341 
Nature has given to every emotion of the mind its proper 
outward expreſſion, in ſuch manner, that what ſuits one, can- 
not, by any means, be accommodated to azother. Children 
at three years of age expreſs their grief in a tone of voice, 
and with an action totally different, from that which they 
uſe to expreſs their anger ; and they utter their joy in a man- 
ner different from both. Nor do they ever, by miſtake, apa- 
ply one in place of avother. From hence, that is, from na- 
ture, is to be deduced the whole art of ſpeaking properly. 
What we mean does not fo much depend upon the <words we 
ſpeak, as on our manner of ſpeaking them; and accordingly, 


The word hey (taken from muſic) means that note, in the ſcale, which 
is the loweft of thoſe that are uſed in a particular piece, and to which the 
ethers refer ; and has nothing to do with loudneſs, or ſoftneſs, For a 
piece of muſic may be ſung or played louder or ſofter, whatever its key is. 
+ © Quid inſuavius, &. Wha 
it pleader to open his cauſe in a boiſterous manner,” AvycT, ad Hz» 
AEX. L. III. N. XI. 
} * em penes arbitrium eft, et jus et norma loquendi.“ 5 
N Her. Ax T. PozT, 
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t is more offenſive to the ear than for a 
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in life, the greateſt attention is paid to tb, as expreſſive f 
what our words often give zo indication of. Thus nature fixes ; f 
the outward 2xpre/on ef every intention or ſentiment of the 1 
mind. Art only adds gracefulne/s to what nature leads to. | 
As nature has determined, that man ſhall walk on his feet, not 
his hands: Art teaches him to wall gracefully, 
Every part of the human frame contributes to expreſs the 
aſſions and emotions of the mind, and to ſhew, in general, 
its preſent ſtate. The bead is ſometimes erected, ſometimes 
hung diwn, ſometimes drawn ſuddenly back with an air of 
diſdain, ſometimes ſhews by a nod, a particular perſon, or 
object; gives afſent, or denial, by different motions; threatens 
by one ſort of movement, approves by another, and expreſſes 
Suſpicion by a third. 3 
The arms are ſometimes Both thrown out, ſometimes the 
. right alone. Sometimes they are /ifted up as high as the 
face, to exprefs wonder, ſometimes held out before the breaſt, 
to ſhew fear; ſpread forth with the hands open, to expreſs 
defire or affeftion ; the hands clapped in ſurprixe, and in ſud- 
den joy and grief ; the right hand clenched; and the arms 
brandifhed, to threaten ; the tauo arms ſet a-kimboe, to look big, 
and expreſs contempt or courage. With the hands, as Quin- 
tilian “ ſays, we ſolicit, we refuſe, we promiſe, we threaten, 
we diſmiſs, we invite, we intreat, we expreſs averſion, fear, 
doubting, denial, aſting, affirmation, negation, joy, grief, con- 
Feffron, penitence, With the hands we de/cribe, and point out 
all circumſtances of time, place, and manner of what we 
relate; we excite the paſſions of others, and /oorbe them; we 
approve and diſapprove, permit, or prohibit, admire, or deſpiſe. 
The hands ſerve us inflead of many ſorts of awords, and where 
the language of the tongue is unknown, that of the hands is 
underſtood, being aniver/al, and common to all nations. 
The legs advance, or retreat, to expreſs defire, or averſion, 
love, or hatred, courage, or fear, and produce exultation, or 
leaping in ſudden joy; and the famping of the foot expreſſes 
 earneſine/s, anger, and threatening. 5 
Eſpecially the face, being furniſhed with a variety of muſ- 
cles, does more in expreſſing the paſſions of the mind than 
the whole human frame beſides. The change of colour (in 
white people) ſhews by turns, anger by redne/s, and ſome- 
times by paleneſs, fear likewiſe by paleneſs, and ſhame by 
bluſhing. Every feature contributes its part. The mouth, 
open, ſhews one ſtate of the mind Hut, another ; the gnaſhing 
of the teeth another. The forehead ſmooth, and eyebrows arched 
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and eaſy, ſhew tranquillity, or joy. Mirth opens the mouth to- 
ward the ears, cri/ps the noſe, halfaſbuts the eyes, and ſome- 
times fills them with tears. The front wrinkled into frowns, 
and the eyebrows ala fr 6 the eyes, like clouds, fraught 
with tempeſt, ſhew-a mind agitated with fury. Above all, 
the eye ſhews the very ſhirit in a wi/ible form. In every dif- 
ferent ſtate of the mind, it aſſumes a different appearance. 
Foy brightens and opens it. Grief half-cloſes, and drowns it in 
tears. Hatred and anger, flaſh from it like lightning. Lowe, 
darts from it in glances, like the orient beim. 7ealouſy and 
ſquinting envy, dart their contagious b/a/?s from the eye. And 
devotion raifes it to the ſkies, as if the ſoul of the holy man 
were going to take its flight to heaven. | 

The ancients * uſed ſome geſtures which are unknown to 
us, as, to expreſs grief, and other violent emotions of the 
_ they uſed to ſtrike their Annees with the palms of their 

ands. | | | | * 

The force of attitude and /coks, alone appears in a wonder- 
ouſly ſtriking manner, in the works of the painter and /a- 
tuary; who have the delicate art of making the flat canvas 
and rocky marble utter every paſſion of the hunſan mind, 
and touch the ſoul of the ſpectator, as if the picture, or ſta- 
tue, /poke the pathetic language of Shakeſpear. It is no 
wonder, then, that maſterly action joined with powerful elo- 
cation ſhould be irreſiſtible. And the variety of expreſſion by 
looks and geftures, is ſo great, that, as is well known, a whole 
play can be repreſented <vthout a word ſpoken. 5 

The following are, I believe, the principal paſſionc, hu- 
mours, ſentiments, and intentions, which are to be expreſſed 
by /peech and action. And I hope it will be allowed by the 
reader, that it is nearly in the following manner, that zature 
expreſſes them. | 185 f 

Tranguillity, or apathy, appears by the compe/ure of the 
countenance, and general repoſe of the body and limbs, wich- 
out the exertion of any one muſcle. The countenance open; 
the forehead ſmooth ; the eyebrows arched ;_ the mouth juſt not 
ſput ; and the eyes paſſing with an eaſy motion from object 
to object, but not dwelling long upon any one. 

Cheerfulneſt, adds a ſmile, opening the mouto a little more. 

Mirth, or laughter, opens the mouth ſtill more towards the 
ears; criſps the noſe ; laſens the aperture of the eyes, and 
ſometimes fills them with fears; ſhakes and convulſes the 
whole Frame; giving conſiderable pain, which occaſions 
holding the ſides. 5 


* Aucr. 4D Hv. L, III. N. XV. Quintil. Ix s 2. ORA T. p. 457. 
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| Railloy, in ſport, without: real animoſity, puts on the 


aſpect of cheerfulneſs, The tone of voice is /Frightly, With 
contempt, or diſguſt, it caſts a look aſuint, from time to 
time, at the object; and quits the cheerful aſpect for one 


mixed between an affected grin and /ourneſs, The gon 


is drawn up with an air of diſdain.” The arms are ſet a-kimbo 
on the hips : andthe right hand now and then thrown owt to- 
ward the object, as if one were going to ſtrike another aſlight 
back-hand blow. The pitch of the voice is rather loud, the 
tone arch and ſneering ; the ſentences ſhort; the expreſſions 


ſatyrical, with mock-praiſe intermixed. There are inſtances _ 


of raillery in ſcripture itſelf, as 1 Kings xvii. and Iſa. xliv. 
And'the excellent Tillotſon has not ſcrupled to indulge a 
ſtrain of that ſort now and then, eſpecially in expoſing the 
mock ſolemnities of that moſt ludicrous (as well as odious) 
of all religions, popery. Nor ſhould I think raillery un- 
worthy the attention of the lawyer; as it may occaſionally 
come in, not unuſefally, in his pleadings, as well as any 
other ſtroke of ornament, or entertainment . To 
Buffoonry, aſſumes an arch, ſly, leering gravity. Muſt not 
quit its ſerious aſpect, though all ſhould laugh to burſt ribs of 
Heel. This command of face is ſomewhat difficult; though 
not ſo hard, I ſhould think, as to reſtrain the contrary ſymp- 
pathy, I mean of weeping with thoſe wha weep! ⸗ 
Foy, when ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by-clapping 
of hands, and exultation, or leaping. - The eyes are opened 
wide; perhaps filled with zears; often raiſed - to heaven, 
eſpecially by devout perſons. . The countenance is ſmiling, 
not compoſedly, but with features aggravated. The voice 
rifes, from time to time; to very Higb notes. | 
Delight, or pleaſure, as when one is entertained, or ra- 
viſhed with muſic, painting, oratory, or any ſuch elegancy, 
ſhews itſelf by the /ooks, geſtures, and utterance of joy ; but 
moderated, i „ „e 23 At 
_ Grawity, or ſeriouſneſs, the mind fixed upon ſome impor- 
tant ſubject, draws diwn'the eyebrows a little; cafts down, 
or /outs, or raiſes the eyes to heaven; /puts the mouth, and 
pinches the lips cloſe. The poſture of the body and limbs is 
compoſed, and without much motion. The Speech, if any, 
flaw and ſolemn; the tone unvarying. "a 
Enguiry, into an obſcure fubje&t, fixes the body in one 
poſture, the head forping, and the eye poring, the eyebrows 


drawn down. 
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Attention, to an eſleemed, or ſuperior character, has the 
ſame aſpect; and requires filence; the eyes often 72 down 
upon the ground; ſometimes fixed on the face of the ſpeaker ; 
but not too per. | 
. - Modefty, or ſubmiſſion, - bends the body forwards; lewels 
the cyet to the breaſt, if not to the feet, of the ſuperior cha- 
racer. The woice-low; the tone /ubmiffive; and words few. 

Perplexity, or anxiety, which 1s always attended with ſome 
degree of fear and uneaſineſs, draws all the parts of the body 
together ; gathers up the arms upon the breaſt, unleſs one hand 
covers the eyes, or rubs the forehead; draws down the eye- 
| brows; hangs the head upon the breaſt; caſts down the eyes, 
ſhuts and pinches the eyelids cloſe; puts the mouth, and 
pinches the lips clole, or bites them. Suddenly the whole 
body is vehemently agitated. The perſon walks about bu/ily ; 
Hops abruptly. Then he talks to himſelf, or makes grimaces. 
If he ſpeaks to another, his pax/es are wery Jong ; the zone of 
his worce wnvarying; and his ſentences broken, expreſſing half, 
and keeping in halt of what ariſes in his mind. - 

Pexation, occaſioned by ſome real or imaginary misfor- 

tune, agitates the whole frame, and, beſides expreſſing itſelf 
with the looks, geftures, reſtleſſneſs, and tone of perplexity, it 
adds complaint, freiting, and lamenting. 92 

Pity, a mixed paſſion of love and grief, looks down upon 
diſtreſs with lifted bands; eyebrows drawn down ; mouth open, 
and features drawn together. Its expreflion, as to looks, 
and geſture, is the ſame with thoſe of Juffrring, (ſee Sufer- 
ing,) but more moderate, as the painful feelings are only 
ſympathetic, and therefore one remove as it were, more di/- 
tant from the /n, than what one feels in his or perſon, 

Grief, ſudden, and wiolent, expreſles itſelf by bearing the 
bead; groveling on the ground; tearing of garments, hair, 
and fleſh; ſcreaming aloud, weeping, ftamping with the feet, 
lifting the eyes, from time to time, to heaven; hurrying to 
and fro, running diftracted, or fainting away, ſometimes 
evithout recovery. Sometimes violent grief produces a tor- 
pid ſullen filence, reſembling total apatiy “. ; 

Melancholy, or fixed grief, is gloomy, ſedentary, motionleſs. 
The lower jaw falls ; the lips pale, the eyes are caff down, 
half-fput, eyelids ſwelled and red, or livid, tears trickling 
ſilent, and unwiped ; with a total 7zartention to every thing 
that paſſes, Words, if any, few, and thoſe dragged out, 
rather than /poken ; the accents weak, and interrupted, fighs 
breaking into the middle of fentences and words. 


* Cure leves loquuntur; ingentes ſtupent. Senec. Hippy. ; 
: Deſpair, 
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Deſpair, as in a condemned criminal, or one, who has 
loſt all hope of ſalvation, bends the eyebrows downward ; 
clouds the forehead; rolls the eyes around frightfully ; opens the 
mouth toward the ears; bites the lips; widens the noftrils ; 
gnaſhes with the teeth, like a fierce wild beaſt. The heart is 
too much hardened to ſuffer tears to flow; yet the eyeballs will 


be red and inflamed, like thoſe of an animal in a rabid ſtate. 


The head is hung down upon the breaſt. The arms are bended 
at the elbows: the „%s clenched hard: the weins and muſcles 
favelled; the ſciu livid; and the whole body trained and vio- 


lently agitated ; groans, expreſſive of inward torture, more 


frequently uttered than words, If any words, they are eau, 
and expreſſed with a /ullen, eager bitterneſs; the tone of 
voice often loud and furious. As it often drives people to 
diſtraction, and ſelf-murder, it can hardly be over- acted by 
one, who would repreſent it. 


Fear, violent and ſudden, opens very wide the eyes and | 


mouth; ſhortens the noſe ; draws down the eyebrows; gives 
the countenance an air of wildneſs; covers it with deadly pale- 
eſs ; draws back the elbows parallel with the tides; /zfts up 


the open hands, the fingers together, to the height of the 


breaſt, ſo that the palms face the dreadful object, as ſhields 
oppoſed againſt it. One foo? is drawn back behind the other, 
ſo that the body ſeems printing from the danger, and put- 
ting itſelf in a poſture for flight. The heart beats violently ; 
the breath is fetched guick and ſport; the whole body is thrown 
into a general zremor. The voice is weak and trembling; the 
ſentences are ſhort, and the meaning confuſed and incoherent, 
Imminent danger, real' or fancied, produces, in timorous 


| perſons, as women and children, violent riet, without any 


articulate ſound of words; and ſometimes irrecoverably con- 


founds the underſtanding ; produces fainting, which is ſome- 


times followed by death. 

Shame, or a ſenſe of one's ' appearing to a diſadvantage, 
before one's fellow-creatures, turns away the face from the 
beholders; covers it with 6lafhes; hangs the head; caſts 
down the eyes, draws down the eyebrows ; either ſtrikes the 
perſon dumb, or, if he attempts to ſay any thing in his own 
defence, cauſes his longue to faulter, and confounds his utter- 
ance ; and puts him upon making a thouſand geffures and 
grimaces, to keep himſelf in countenance; all which only 
heighten the confuſion of his appearance. 

Remorſe, or a painful /en/e of guilt, caſts down the coun- 
tenance, and clouds it with anxiety; hangs down the Bead; 
draws the eyebrows down upon the eyes. The right hand 
beats the brea/?, The teeth gnaſb with anguiſh, The whole 

C 


„ 


þ body is ftrained and violently agitated. If this Prong remorſe 
81 is ſucceeded by the more gracious diſpoſition of penitence, or 
contrition; then the eyes are raiſed (but with great appearance 
q; of doubting and fear ) to the throne of heavenly mercy; and 
't immediately caſt doaun again to the earth. Then floods of 
tears are ſeen to flow, The 4nees are bended; or the body 
| proſtrated on the ground. The arms are /pread in a ſup- 
pliant poſture, and the voice of deprecation is uttered with 
fighs, groans, timidity, hefitation, and trembling. 

Ccurage, ſteady, and cool, opens the countenance, gives the 
Fi whole form an erect and graceful air. The accents are ffrong, 
full. moutbed and articulate, the voice firm and ever. 

Boaſting, or affected courage, is loud, blaſtering, threaten- 
ing. I he eyes fare; the eyebrows drawn down; the face 
is red and bloated; the mouth pouts out; the voice hollow 
and thundering; the arms are ſet a-kimbo; the head often 
nodding in a menacing manner; and the right %, clenched, 
is brandiſbed, from time to time, at the perſon threatened. 
The right foot is often famped upon the ground, and the 
legs take ſuch large ftrides, and the eps are ſo heavy, that 
the earth ſeems to tremble under them. 

Pride aſſumes a lofty look, bordering upon the aſpect 
and attitude of anger. The eyes open, but with the eyebrows 
conſiderably drawn down; the mouth pouting out; moſtly 
ſput, and the lips pinched cloſe. The words walk out 
a-ftrut, with a flow, tiff, bombaſtic affectation of impor- 
tance. The arms generally a-kimbo, and the legs at a 

, diftance from one another, taking large tragedy-/trides. 

Obſtinacy adds to the aſpect of pride, a dogged /ourne/5, 
like that of malice, See Malice. 

Authority opens the countenance; but draws down the eye- 
brows a little, ſo far as to give the look of gravity. See 
Gravity. | 3 | 

Commanding requires an air a little more peremptory, with 
a look a little /evere or fern. The hand is held out, and 
moved toward the perſon, to whom the order 1s given, with 
the palm upwards, and the head nods toward him. 

Forbidding, on the contrary, draws the Head backward, and 
Puſhes the Sand from one with the palm downward, as if 
going to lay it upon the perſon, to hold him down immove- 
able, that he may not do what is forbidden him. 

Affrming, eſpecially with a judicial oath, is expreſſed by 

4; lifting the open right hand, and eyes, toward heaven; or, 
If conſcience is appealed to, by laying the right hand upon 
the breaſt. 
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Denying is expreſſed by puſping the open right hand from 
one; and turning the face the. contrary way, See Awver/ion. 

Differing in ſentiment may be expreſſed as refuſing. See 
Refuſing. = 

Agreeing in opinion, or conviction, as granting. See 
Granting. | 

Exhorting, as by a general at the head of his army, re- 
quires a find, complacent look; unleſs matter of offence has 
paſſed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 85 

Judging demands a grave, ſteady look, with deep attention; 
the countenance altogether clear from any appearance of either 
diſguſt or favour, The accents flow, diſtin, emphatical, 
accompanied with little action, and that very grave. 

Reproving puts on a fern aſpect, rougbens the voice, and 
is accompanied with ge/fures not much different from thoſe 
of threatening, but not ſo lively. | S 

Acguitting is performed with a benevolent, tranquil counte- 
nance, and tone of voice; the right hand, if not both, open, 
waved gently toward the perſon acquitted, expreſſing Diſ- 
miſſion. . See Diſmiſſing. 

Condemning aſſumes a ſevere look, but mixed with picy. 
The ſentence is to be expreſſed as with reluctance. 

Teaching, explaining, inculcating, or giving orders to an in- 
Ferior, requires an air of ſuperiority to be aſſumed. The 
Features are to be compoſed to an authoritative gravizy. The 
eye ſteady, and open, the eyebrow a little drawn down over it; 
but not ſo much as to look ſurly or dogmatical. The tone of 
voice varying according as the emphaſis requires, of which a 
good deal is neceſſary in expreſſing matter of this fort. The 
pitch of the voice to be ſtrong and clear; the articulation di- 
flin ; the utterance flow, and the manner peremptory. This 
1s the proper manner of pronouncing the commandments in 
the communion office. But (I am ſorry to ſay it} they are 
too commonly ſpoken in the ſame manner as the prayers, 
than which nothing can be more unnatural. 

Pardoning differs from acquitting, in that the latter means 
clearing a perſon after trial of guilt; whereas the former 
ſuppoſes guilt, and ſignifies merely delivering the guilty 
perſon from puniſhment. Pardoning requires ſome degree of 
ſeverity of aſpect and tone of voice, becauſe the pardoned per- 
ſon is not an object of entire unmixed approbation; otherwiſe 
its expreſhon is much the ſame as granting. See Granting. 

Arguing requires a cool, ſedate, attentive aſpect, and a clear, 
flow, emphatical accent, with much demonſtration by the Hand. 
It: differs from teaching (ſee Teaching) in that the look of 
authority 12. not Wanting in arguing. 


2 Difmiffing, 
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Diſmiſſiug, with approbation, is done with a kind aſpect and 
zone of voice; the right hand open, gently waved toward 
the perſon: with dz/þplea/ure, beſides the look and tone of 
voice which ſuit diſpleaſure, the hand is haſtily thrown out 


toward the perſon diſmiſſed, the back part toward him, the 


countenance at the ſame time turned awvay from him, 

Refufing, when accompanied with di/pleaſure, is expreſſed 
nearly in the /ame way. Without diſpleaſure, it is done with 
a viſible re/ufance, which occaſions the bringing out the 
words /{:wwly, with fuch a ſake of the head, and forug of 
the /oulders, as is natural upon hearing of ſomewhat, which 

ives us concern. ; 

Granting, when done with anre/erved good-will, is accom- 

panied with a benevolent aſpect, and tone of voice; the right 


* hand preſſed to the left breaſt, to ſignify how heartily the fa- 


your is granted, and the benefactor's ey in conferring it. 
Dependence, See Modeſty. | 
Veneration, or worſhipping, comprehends ſeveral articles, 
as aſcription, confeſſion, remorſe, interceſſion, thankſoiving, de- 
precation, petition, &c. Aſcription of honour and praiſe to 
the peerleſs and ſupreme Majeſty of heaven, and conf2/fon, and 
deprecation, are to be uttered with all that humzlity of looks and 
geſlure, which canexhibit the moſt profound /e/f-aba/ement and 
annihilation, before One, whole ſuperiority is infinite, The 
head is a little raiſed, but with the moſt apparent timidity, and 
aread; the eye is lifted; but immediately caſt down again, or 
cloſed for a moment; the eyebrows are drawn daun in the moſt 
reſpectful manner; the features, and the whole body and 
limbs, are all compoſed to the moſt profound gravity; one 
poſture continuing, without couſiderable charge, during the 
whole performance of the duty. The 4rees bended, or the 
whole bedy proftrate, or if the poſture be ſtanding, which ſcrip- 
ture * does not diſallow, bending forward, as ready to pro- 
ſtrate itſelf. The arms /pread out, but mude/tly, as high as 


the breaſt; the hands open. The tone of the voice will be 


ſubmiſſive, timid, equal, trembling, weak, ſuppliant. The 
avords will be brought out with a viſible azxiety and difidence, 
approaching to he/tation; frau, and ha; nothing of vain 
repetition +, haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, or affected figures 
of ſpeech; all ſimplicity, humility, and lowline/s, ſuch as be- 
comes a reptile of the duſt, when preſuming to addreſs Him, 
whoſe greatneſs is tremendous beyond all created conception. 
in interceſſion for our fellow-creatures, which is preſcribed in 
the ſcriptures, and in 7hank/giving, the countenance will na- 


2 Mark xi. 25. + Mat. vi. 7. + Mat, v. 44. Luke vi. 28. 
turally - 


| RL 2» 
turally aſſume a ſmall degree of cheerfulne/5 beyond what it 
was clothed with in confe/7or of ſin, and deprecation of pu- 
niſhment, But all affected ernament of ſpeech, or geſture in 
devotion, deſerves the ſevereſt cenſure, as being ſomewhat 
much worſe than abſurd. „ 


Keſpect for a ſuperior puts on the looks and geſture e 


modeſfiy. See Modefly, f, „ Intent 
Hope brightens the coftenanct;” drthes the heb vi ves 

the eyes an eager, wiſhful look; opens the mouth to half a 

Smile; bends the body a little forward, the fret equal; ſpreads 


the arms, with the hands open, as to receive the object of its 


longings. The tone of the voice is eager, and unevenly in- 


elining to that of joy; but curbed by a degree of doubt and 
anxiety. Deſire differs from hope, as to expreſſion, in this 


particular, that there is more appearance of doubt and 


anxiety in the former, than the latter. For it is one thing 


to defire what is agreeable, and another to have a proſpect of 


actually obtaining it. 1 
Dyfire expreſſes itſelf by badet, the Body forward, and 
firetching the arms toward the obje 

countenance ſmiling, but eager and wiſhful; the eyes wide open, 


and eyebrows raiſed; the mouth open; the tone of voice 


Juppliant, but lively and cheerful, unleſs there be d:/fre/5 
as well as deſire; the expreſſions fluent and copious; if no 


words are uſed, gs inſtead of them; but this is chiefly in 


diſtreſs. 


Lowe, (ſucceſsful) lights up the countenance into ſmiles, 


The forehead is ſmoothed, and enlarged; the eyebrows are 


arched; the mouth a little open, and ſmiling ; the eyes lau- 
guiſhing, and half-ſhut, dote upon the beloved obje. The 
countenance aſſumes the eager and wiſhful look of defire, (ſee 
Defire above) but mixed with an air of /atisfaction and re- 


poſe. The accents are ſoft, and winning ; the tone of voice 
perſuaſive, flattering, pathetic, various, muſical, rapturous, as 
in joy. (See Foy.) The attitude much the ſame with that of 


deſire. Sometimes both hands preſſed eagerly to the bg/om. 
Lowe, unſucceſsful, adds an air of anxiety, and melanchely, 
See Perplexity, and Melancholy. _ ” 
Giving, inviting, ſoliciting, and ſuch like actions, which 
ſappoſe ſome degree of affection, real, or pretended, are 
accompanied with much the ſame looks and geſtures as ex- 
preſs love; but more moderate, i 
Wonder, or amazement, (without any other interęſting paſ- 
fion, as love, efteem, &c.) opens the eyes, and makes them 


appear very prominent; ſometimes raiſes them to the ties; 


but oftener, and more expreſſively, fixes them on the * 


„as to graſp it. The 


( 22 ) 


if the cauſe of the paſſion be a pręſent and vifible object, with 
the look, all except the wildneſs, of fear, (See Fear.) If 
the hangs hold any thing, at the time, when the object of 
wonder appears, they immediately let it drop, unconſcious ; 
and the whole body fixes in the contracted, ftooping poſture of 
amazement; the mouth open; the hands held up open, nearly 
in the attitude of fzar. (See Fear.) The i acceſs of this 
paſſion fops all utterance. But it makes amends afterwards 


by a copious floww of words and exclamations. 


Admiration, a mixed paſſion, conſiſting of avoxder, with 
love or efteem, takes away the familiar geſture, and expreſ- 
fion of ſimple owe. (See Lowe.) Keeps the re/peZful look, 
and attitude. (See Modefty and Yeneration.) The eyes are 
opened wide, and now and then rai/ed toward heaven. The 
mouth is opened. The hands are lifted up. The tone of the 
voice rapturouss This paſſion expreſſes itſelf copiouſſy, 
making great uſe of the figure hyperbole. 

Gratitude puts on an aſpect full of complacency, (See Lowe.) 


If the object of it is a character greatly ſuperior, it expreſſes 


much /:6-://jon. (See Modeſty.) The right hand preſſed 
vpon the brea/? accompanies, very properly, the expreſſion 
of a fncere and hearty ſenſibility of obligation. 


Curioſity, as of a buſy-body, opens the eyes, and mouth, 


lengthens the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes it in one | 


poſture, with the hands nearly in that of admiration. See 
Admiration. See alſo Deſire, Attention, Hope, Enquiry, and 
Perplexity. | 


Perſuaſion puts on the looks of moderate lowe. (See Love.) [ 


Its accents are ſoft, flattering, emphatical, and articulate. 


Tempting, or wheedling, expreſſes itſelf much in the ſame 


way; only carrying the fawning part to exce/s. 


Promiſing is expreſſed with benevolent looks, the nod of 


-conſent, and the open hands gently mowed towards the perſon, 


to whom the promiſe is made; the palms upwards. The 
fencerity of the promiſer may be expreſſed by laying the 
right hand gently on the breafe. | | 


4 fedation diſplays itſelf in a thouſand different geftures, 


motions, airs, and looks, according to the character, which 
the perſon affects. Affectation of learning gives a ſtiff for- 
mality to the whole perſon. The words come ſtalking out 
with the pace of a funeral proceſſion ; and every ſentence has 
the /olemnity of an oracle. Affectation of piety turns up the 
goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if the perſon were 
in a trance, and fixes them in that poſture ſo long that the 
b;ain of the beholder grows giddy, Then comes up, deep- 
2:umbling, a holy groan from the lower parts of the thorax ; 


but 


623.) 
but ſo tremendous in ſound, and ſo long protracted, that 
you expect to ſee a goblin riſe, like an exhalation through 
the ſolid earth. Then he begins to rock from fide to fide, 
or backward and forward, like an aged pine on the fide of 
a hill, when a briſk wind blows. The hands are claſped to- 
gether, and often lifted, and the head often ſhaken with 
fooliſh vehemence. The tone of the voice is canting, or 
ſing-ſong lullaby, not much diſtant from an Iriſh howl; and 
the words godly doggrel. Affectation of beauty, and killing, 
puts a fine woman by turns into all ſorts of forms, appearances, 
and a!titudes, but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, or ra- 
ther by awkwardneſs (for true art conceals itſelf) all that na- 
ture had done for her. Nature formed her almoſt an angel, and 
ſhe, with infinite pains, makes herſelf a monkey. Therefore 
this ſpecies of affectation is eaſily imitated, or taken off, 
Make as many, and as wgly grimaces, motions, and geſtures, 
as can be made; and take care that nature never peep out; 
and you repreſent coquetiſh afe&atzon to the life. 

Sloth appears by yawning, doſing, ſnoring, the head dang- 
ling ſometimes to one fide, ſometimes to the other, the arms 
and /egs firetched out, and every ſineau of the body unſtrung, 
the eyes heavy, or cloſed; the words, if any, crawl out of 
the mouth, but Ha formed, ſcarce audible to any ear, and 
broken off in the middle by a powerful /eep. 

People, who walk in their ſleep, (of which our inimitable 
Shakeſpeare has, in his tragedy of MacseTH, drawn a fine 
ſcene) are ſaid to have their eyes open; though they are not 
the more for that, conſcious of any thing, but the dream, 
which has got poſſeſſion of their imagination. I never ſaw 
one of thoſe perſons; therefore cannot deſcribe their man- 
ner from nature; but 1 ſuppoſe their ſpeech 1s pretty much 
like that of perſons dreaming, ixarticulate, incoherent, and 
very different in its tone, from what it is, when waling. 
Intoxication ſhews itſelf by the eyes half-/hut, ſleepy, ſtupid, 
inflamed. An idiot ſmile, a ridiculous /urline/s, or affected 
bravado, diſgraces the bloated countenance. The mouth open, 
tumbles out nonſenſe in heaps, without articulation enough 
for any ear to take it in, and unworthy of attention, if it 
could be taken in. The head ſeems too heawy for the neck. 
The arms dangle from the ſhoulders, as if they were almoſt 
cut away, and hung by ſhreds. The legs totter and bend at 
the knees, as ready to /zz under the weight of the reeling 
body. And a general incapacity, corporeal and mental, exhi- 
bits human nature ſunk below the brutal. 

Anger, (violent) or rage, expreſſes it{elf with rapidity, in- 
terruption, noiſe, harſhneſs, and trepidation. The neck ſtretched 
Cs” "= out; 
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out; the head forward, often nodding and ſhaken in a menac- 
ing manner, againſt the object of the paſſion, The eyes red, 
inflamed, ftaring, rolling, and ſparking; the eyebrows drawn 
down over them, and the forehead wrinkled into clouds. 
The noſtrils ftretched wide; every wein ſavelled; every muſcle 
frrained ; the breaſt heaving, and the breath fetched hard. 
The mouth open, and drawn on each fide toward the ears, 
ſhewing the zeeth, in a gnaſhing poſture, The face bloated, 
pale, red, or ſometimes almoit black. The freer Aamping ; 
the right arm often thrown out, and menacing with the clenched 
Al ſhaken, and a general and violent agitation of the whole 
body. : | 

Previſtmſs, or ill-nature, is a lower degree of anger; and 
is therefore expreſſed in the above manner, only more 2 
derate; with 1 and broken ſpeeches, uttered haſti- 5 
ly; the apper lip drawn up diſdainfully; the eyes aſquint = 
upon the object of diſpleaſure. | | | | 

Malice, or ſpite, ſets the jaws, or gnaſbes with the zeeth; „ 
ſends blaſting Haſes from the eyes; draws the mouth toward | 
the ears; clenches both fiſts, and bends the elbows in a ftrain- 
ing manner. The zone of voice and expreſſion, are much the 
ſame with that of anger; but the pitch not ſo loud. 

Eni is a little more moderate in its geſtures, than malice; 
but much the ſame in kind. | a 

Revenge expreſſes itſelf as malice. 

Cruelty. See Anger, Averſion, Malice, and the other 
iraſcible paſſions. | 

Complaining, as when one is under violent bodily pain, 
aijtorts the features ; almoſt cloſes the eyes; ſometimes rai/es 
them <ui/fully; opens the mouth; gnaſhes with the teeth; 
draws up the upper lip; draws down the head upon the breaſt, 
and the whole body together. 'The arms are violently bent 
at the elbows, and the %s ſtrongly clenched. The voice is 
uttered in groans, lamentations, and violent ſcreams. Extreme 
torture produces fainting, and death, 

Fatigur, from ſevere labour, gives a general /anguor to 
the whole body. The countenance is degefted, (See Grief.) 
The arms hang liſtleſs; the Sy, fa ſitting, or lying along 

1 


be not the poſture, /cops as in old age. (See Dotage.) 
The /egs, if walking, are dragged heavily along, and ſeem 
at every ſtep ready to Send under the weight of the body, 
The voice is weak, and the words hardly enough articu- 

lated to be underitood. | | 
4wverfien, or hatred, expreſſed to, or of any perſon, or 
thing, that 1s odious to the ſpeaker, occaſions his drawing 
back, as avoiding the approach of what he hates; the hands 
at 
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at the ſame time, thrown out /pread, as if to keep it off. 


The face turned away from that ſide toward which the hands 
are thrown out; the eyes looking angrily and a/quint the ſame 
way the hands are directed; the eyebrows drawn downward 
the upper lip diſdainfully draws ap; but the teeth ſet. The 


pitch of the voice loud; the tone chiding, unequal, ſurly, vo- 


gement. The ſentences ſhort, and abrupt. 
Commendation, or approbation, from a ſuperior, puts on 


the aſpect of love (excluding Defire, and Ræſpect and ex- 
preſſes itſelf in a mild tone of voice; the arms gently /pread; 
the palms of the hands toward the perſon approved. Exhort-. 
ing, or encouraging, as of an army by a general, is expreſſed - 


with ſome part of the looks. and action of courage. 


Fiealouſj would be likely to be well eme, by oue, Er 


had often ſeen priſoners tortured in the dungeons of the in- 
guiſition, or who had ſeen what the dungeons of the inqui- 
ſition are the beſt earthly emblem of; I mean Hell. For 


next to being in the pope's, or in Satan's priſon, is the tor- 


ture of him who is poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of zealou/y. Being 
a mixture of paſſions dire&ly contrary to one another, the 
perſon, whoſe ſoul is the ſeat of ſuch confuſion and tumult, 
muſt be in as much greater miſery than Prometheus, with the 
vulture tearing his liver, as the pains of the mind are greater 
than thoſe of the body. Jealouſy is a ferment of love, Ba- 
tred, hope, fear, ſhame, anxiety, ſuſpicion, grief, pity, envy, 
pride, rage, cruelty, vengeance, madneſs, and if there be any 
other tormenting paſſion, which can agitate the human mind. 
Therefore to expreſs jealouſy well, requires that one know 
how to repreſent juſtly all theſe paſſions by turns. (See Lowe, 
Hatred, &c.) and often ſeveral of them zogether. yFealouſy 
ſhews itſelf by re/tlefſneſs, peeviſhneſs, thoughtfulneſs, anxiety, 
abſence of mind. Sometimes it burſts out in piteous com- 
plaint, and weeping; then a gleam of hope, that all is yet 
well, lights up the countenance into a momentary ſmile, 
Immediately the face, clouded with a general gloom, ſhews 
the mind overcaſt again with horrid ſaſpicions, and frightful 
zmaginations. Then the arms are folded upon the breaſt; the 
fiſts violently clenched; the rolling, bloody eyes dart fury. He 
hurries to and fro; he has no more reſt than a ſhip in a 
troubled ſea, the ſport of winds and waves. Again he come 
peſes himſelf a little, to reflect on the charms of the ſuſpected 
perſon. She appears to his imagination like the faveerneſs 


of the riſing davon. Then his monſter- breeding fancy repre- 


ſents her as falſe as ſhe is fair. Then he roars out as one 
on the rack, when the cruel engine rends every joint, and 


every ſinew burſts. Then he throws himſelf on the pou 
S 
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He beats his head againſt the pavement. Then he ſprings up, 
and with the look and action of a fury burſting hot from 
the abyſs, he ſnatches the inſtrument of death, and, after 
ripping up the boſom of the loved, ſuſpected, hated, la- 
mented fair one, he ſtabs himſelf to the heart, and exhibits 
a ftriking proof, how terrible a creature a puny mortal is, 
when agitated by an infernal paſſion, | 

Dotage, or infirm old age, ſhews itſelf by talkatiwene/s, 

boaſting of the paſt, ho/lowne/s of eyes and cheeks, dimneſs of 
fight, deafneſs, tremor of voice, the accents, through default 
of teeth, ſcarce intelligible ; hams weak, knees tottering, head 
paralytic, hollow coughing, frequent expectoration, breathleſs 
wheezing, laborious groaning, the body fooping under the 
inſupportable load of years, which ſoon will cruſh it into 
the duſt, from whence it had its origin. 

Folly, that is, of a natural idiot, gives the face an habitual 
thoughtleſs, brainleſs grin, The eyes dance from object to 
object without ever fixing /eadily upon any one. A thou- 
ſand different and incoberent paſſions, looks, geſtures, ſpeeches, 


and ab/urdities, are played off every moment. 


 Diftradion opens the eyes to a frightful wideneſs ; rolls them 
Baſtily and wildly from object to object: diſtorts every fea- 
ture; gnaſbes with the teeth; agitates all the parts of the 
body; rolls in the duſt; foams at the mouth; utters, with hi- 
deous bellowings, execrations, blaſphemies, and all that is 
Ferce and outrageous; ruſhes furiouſly on all who approach; 


and, if not reſtrained, tears its own fefp, and deſtroys itſelf. 


Sickneſs has infirmity and feeblene/s in every motion and 
mtterance. The eyes dim, and almoſt cleſed; cheeks pale and 
Bolloau; the jaw fallen; the head hung down; as if too 
heawy to be 1 pparted by the neck. A general inertia pre- 
vails. The voice trembling ; the utterance through the noſe; 
every ſentence accompanied with 4 groan; the hand ſhaking, 
and the #nees tottering under the body; or the body ftretched 
helpleſs on the bed. 

Fainting produces a ſudden relaxation of all that holds 
the human frame together, every ſinew and ligament un- 
ſtrung. The colour flies from the vermilion cheek ; the 
ſparkling e grows dim. Down the body drops, as helpleſs, 
and ſenſeleſs, as a maſs of clay, to which, by its colour and 
appearance, it ſeems haftening to re/olve itſelf. Which leads 
me to conclude with 

Death, the awful end of all fleſh ; which exhibits nothing 
in appearance different from what I have been juſt deſcrib- 
ing; for fainting continued ends in death; a ſubje& almoſt 
too /erious to be made a, matter of artificial imitation. 


Lawer 
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Lower degrees of every paſſion are to be expreſſed by more 
moderate exertions of voice and pefture, as every public 
ſpeaker's diſcretion will ſuggeſt to him. 

Mixed paſſions, or emotions of the mind, require a mixed 
expreſſion, Pity, for example, is compoſed of grief and love. 
It 1s therefore evident, that a corre& ſpeaker muſt, by his 
looks and geſtures, and by the tone and pitch of his voice, 
expreſs both grief and love, in expreſſing pity, and ſo of the 
reſt. | . 
There may be other humours or paſſions, beſide theſe, 
which a reader, or ſpeaker, may have occaſion to expreſs. 
But theſe are the principal. And, if there be any others, 
they will occur among the following examples for praQtice 
taken from various authors, and rules will be given for ex- 


prefling them, And though it may be alleged, that /ome of 
theſe paſſions, or humours, are ſuch, as hardly ever come in 


the way of the ſpeaker at the har, in the pulpit, or either 
houſe of parliament, it does not therefore follow, that the 
labour of ſtudying and practiſing the proper ways of ex- 


pteſſing them is »/z/z/s. On the contrary, every ſpeaker 


will find his account in enlarging his ſphere of practice. A 
gentleman may not have occaſion every day, to dance a mi- 
nuet : but he has occaſion to go into company every day: 
and he will go into a room with much the better grace for 
his having learned to dance in the moſt elegant manner. 
The orator may not have actual occaſion to expreſs anger, 
Jealouſy, malice, and ſome few others of the more violent 

aſſions, for which I have here given rules. But he will, 

y applying his organs of elocution to expreſs them, acquire 


a maſterly 2a/e and fluency, in expreſſing thoſe he has actu- 


ally occaſion to expreſs, 


It is to be remembered, that the action, in expreſling the 


various humours and paſſions, for which I have here given 
rules, is to be ſuited to the age, /ex, condition, and circum- 
fances of the character. Violent anger, or rage. for example, 
is to be expreſſed with great agitation (ſee Anger) but the 
rage of an infirm old man, of a woman, and of a youth, are 
all different from one another, and from that of a man in 
the flower. of his age, as every ſpeaker's diſcretion will 
ſuggeſt. A hero may ſhew fear, or ſenſibility of pair - but 
not in the ſame anner as a girl would expreſs thote ſenſa- 
tions. Grief may be expreſſed by a perſon reading a me- 
lancholy ſtory, or deſeription, in a room. It may be acted 


upon the ſtage. . It may be dwelt upon by the pleader at the 


bar; or it may have a place in a ſermon, The pafiion 15 
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( 28 ) 
ſill grief. But the manner of expreſſing it will be different 
in each of the ſpeakers, if they have judgment. 
A correct ſpeaker does not make a mowement of limb, or 
feature, for which he has not a reaſon. If he addreſſes Hea- 
wen, he looks upward. If he ſpeaks to his felloau- creatures, 
he looks round bn them. The ſpirit of what he ſays, or is 
ſaid to him, appears in his dot. If he expreſſes amazement, 
or would excite it, he lis up his hands and eyes. If he in- 
vites to virtue and happineſs, he ſpreads his arms, and looks 
benevolence, If he threatens the vengeance of heaven againſt 
vice, ne bends his eyebrow into wrath and menaces with his 
arm and countenance. He does not needle/5ly ſaw the air with 
his arm, nor fab himſelf with his finger. He does not clap 
his right Hand upon his brea/f?, unleſs he has occaſion to ſpeak 
of þim/elf, or to introduce conſcience, or ſomewhat ſentimental, _ 
He does not ſtart Sach, unleſs he wants to expreſs horror or - 
aver/ron. He does not come forward, but when he has oc- 
caſion to /oliciz, He does not raz/ his voice, but to expreſs 
ſomewhat peculiarly emphatical. He does not lower it, but 
to contraſt the rai/ing of it. His eyes, by turns, according to 
the humour of the matter he has to expreſs, /parkle fury; 
brighten into joy ; glance diſdain; melt into grief; frown 
diſguſt and hatred ; languiſb into love; or glare diſtraction. 
But to apply properly, and in a maſterly manner, the al- 
moſt endleſly various external expreſſions of the different 
aſſions and emotions of the mind, for which nature has 
fo curiouſly fitted the human frame—hic labor—here is the 
difficulty. Accordingly, a conſummate public eater is truly 
a pbenix. But much 4% than all this, is generally ſpeaking, 
ſufficient for moſt occaſions. 
There is an error, which is too inconſiderately received by 
many judicious perſons, vi. that a public ſpeaker's ſhewing 
himſelf to be in earze/?, will alone ſecure him of duly a e- 
ing bis audience, Were this true, the enthuſiaſtic rant of the 
Fanatic, who is often very much in earneſt, ought to pleaſe 
the judicious; in whom, on the contrary, we know, it excites, 
only laughter, or pity. It is granted, that zature is the rule by 
which we are to pe, and to judge of propriety in ſpeaking. 
And every public ear, who faithfully, and in a maſterly 
manner, fo/lows that univerſal guide, commands atten- 
tion and approbation. But a ſpeaker may, either through in- 
curable natural deficiency, or by deviating into ſome incor- 
rigible ab/urdity of manner, expreſs the real and the warm 
ſentiments of his Heart, in ſuch an awkward way, as ſhall 


effectually defeat his whole deſign upon thoſe who hear him, 
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6200 | 
and render him/elf the object of their ridicule. It is not 
enough, as Quintilian “ ſays, to be a human creature, to 
make a good ſpeaker. As, on one hand, it is abt true, that 
a ſpeaker's ſhewing himſelf in earneſt is alone /ufficiert, fo 
on the other, it is certain, that if he does not cem to be in 
earneſt +, he cannot but ail of his deſign, 

There is a true /ublime in delivery, as in the other imĩta- 
tive arts; in the manner as well as in the matter, of what an 
orator delivers. As in poetry, painting, ſculpture, mufic, and 
the other elegancies, the true ſublime conſiſts in a ſet of ma- 
terly, large, and noble ſtrokes of art, ſuperior to florid little- 
nes; ſo it is in delivery, The accents are to be clear and 
articulate ; every /yllable landing off from that which is next 
to it, ſo that they might be aumbered as they proceed. The 
inflections of the voice are to be ſo diſtinctly ſuited to the mat- 


ter, that the humour or paſſions might. pe known by the ſo,j,] 


of the worce only, where there could not be one werd 


heard. And the variations are to be, like the full ſwelling 
Folds of the drapery in a fine picture, or ſtatue, bold and free, 


and forcible. 


True eloquence does not wait for cool approbation. Like 
irreſiſtible beauty, it tranſports, it raviſpes, it commands the 
admiration of all, who are within its reach. If it allows 
time to criticiſe, it is not genuine. It ought to Hurry us out of 
ourſelves, to engage and ſwallow up our whole attention; to 
drive every thing out of our minds, beſides the ſuljed it 
would hold forth, and the point, it wants to carry. The 
hearer finds himſelf as unable to reſiſt it, as to blow out a 
conflagration with the breath of his mouth, or to flop the 
ftream of a river with his hand. His paſſions are no longer 
his own, The orator has taken p2/e/Fon of them; and with 
ſuperior power, 4vor#s them to whatever he pleaſes. | 

There is no earthly object capable of making ſuch vari- 
ous, and ſuch forcible impreſſions upon the human mind, as 
a conſummate {peaker, In viewing the artificial creations, 
which flow from the pencil of a Raphael, the critical eye is 
indeed delighted to a high pitch, and, the delight is ra- 
tional, becauſe it flows from ſources, unknown to beings be- 
loau the rational ſphere. But the ear remains wholly aner- 
gaged and un-entertained. 


* InsT. ORAT. p. 442. 

Si vis me flere, dolendum eſt 

Prius ipſi tibi. : 
Hos, 
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In liſtening to the raptures of Corelli, Geminiani, and 
Handel, the flood of pleaſure which pours upon the ear. is 
almoſt too much for human nature. And muſic applied to 
expreſs the ſublimities of poetry, as in the oratorio of Sam- 
ſon, and the Allegro and Penſoroſo, yields a pleaſure ſo truly 
rational, that a Plato, or a Socrates, need not be aſhamed to 
declare their ſenſibility of it. But here again, the eye has 
not its gratification. For the opera (in which a&ioz is 
joined with muſic, in order to entertain the eye at the ſame 
time with the ear) I muſt beg leave, with all due ſubmiſſion 
to the taſte of the great, to conſider as a forced conjunction of 
two things, which zature does not allow to go together. For 
it never will be other than annatural, to ſee heroes fighting, 
commanding, threatening, lamenting, and making love in the 
warblings of an Italian /ozg. 

It is only the elegant /peater, who can at once regale the 
eye with the view of its moſt amiable object, the human 
form in all its glory; the ear with the original of all muſic, 
the under ſtanding with its proper and natural food, the know- 
ledge of important truth; and the imagination with all that, 
in nature, or in art, is beautiful, ſublime, or wonderful. For 
the orator's field is the zniver/e, and his ſubjects are all that 
is known of God, and his works; of ſuperior natures, good 
and evil, and their works; and of terreſtrials, and their works. 

In a conſummate ſpeaker, whatever there 1s of corporeal 
dignity, or beauty, the majeſty of the human ore divine, the 
grace of action, the piercing glance, or gentle languiſb, or fiery 
flaſh of the eye; whatever of lively paſſion, or ſtriking emotion 
of mind, whatever of fine imagination, of wiſe reflection, or 
irreſiſtible reaſoning ; whatever of excellent in human nature, 
all that the hand of the Creator has impreſſed, of his own 
image upon the noble creature we are acquainted with, all 
this appears in the conſummate /peaker to the higheſt adwar- 
tage. And whoever is proof againſt ſuch a diſplay of all 
that is noble in human nature, muſt have neither eye nor 
ear, nor p://;on, nor imagination, nor taſte, nor underſtanding. 

Though it may be alleged, that a great deal of gefture, 
or action, at the bar, or in the pulpit, eſpecially the latter, is 
not wanted, nor is quite in n aradter; it is yet certain, that 
there is no part of the man, that has not its proper attitude. 
The ges are not to be rolied along the ceiling, as if the ſpeaker 
thourht himſelf in duty bound to take care how the flies be- 
have thamſelves. Nor are they to be conſtantly caſt daun 
upon the ground, as if he were before his judge receiving 
ſente net ot death. Nor to be fixed upon ane point, as if he 
ſaw 


C.J 

| ſaw a ghoſt. The arms of the preacher are not to be zeed- 
t&/sly thrown out, as if he were drowning in the pulpit, or 
brandifoed, after the manner of the ancient pugiles, or boxers, 
exercifing themſelves by fighting with their own ſhadow, to 
prepare them for the Olympic conteſts. Nor, on the con- 
trary, are his hands to be pocketed up, nor his arms to hang 
by his fides as lank as if they were both avithered. The head 
_ Zs not to ſtand Fixed, as if the ſpeaker had a perpepual crick 
in his neck. Nor is it to zod at every third word, as if he 
were acting Jupiter, or his would-be-ſon Alexander “. 

A judicious ſpeaker is maſter of ſuch a variety of decent 
and natural motions, and has ſuch command of attitude, that 
he will not be long enough in one poſture to offend the eye of 
the ſpectator. The matter, he has to pronounce, will ſug- 
peſt the propriety of changing from time to time, his /ook, 
his poſture, his motion, and tone of voice, which if they were 
to continue too long the ame, would become tedious, and 
irſſome to the beholders. Yet he is not to be every moment 
changing poſture, like a harlequin, nor zbreaving his bands 
about, as if he were ſhewing legerdemain tricks. 

Above all things, the public ſpeaker is newer to forget 
the great rule, Ars EST CELARE ARTEM. It would be 
inftnitely more pleaſing to ſee him deliver himſelf with 
as little aotion, and no better attitude, than thoſe of an 
Egyptian mummy, than difforting himſelf into all the viola- 
tions of decorum, which affeGation produces. Art, ſeen 
through, is execrable. Ras We | 

Medefſty ought ever to be conſpicuous in the behaviour of all, 
who are obliged to exhibit themſelves before the eye of the 

public. Whatever of geſture, or exertion of voice, ſuch per- 
ſons uſe, they ought to appear plainly to be draws into them 
by the importance, /pirit, or humour, of the matter. If the 
ſpeaker uſes any arts of delivery, which appear plainly to be 
fludied; the effect will be, that his agu] ard attempt to work 
upon the paſſions of his hearers, by means, of which he ir 
not maſter, will render him odious and contemptible to them. 
With what i and pedantic /ſolemnity do ſome public ſpeakers 
utter thoughts, ſo trifling, as to be hardly worth uttering at 
all! And what unnatural and unſuitable tones of voice, and 
geſticulations, do others apply, in delivering what, by their 


* With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears 
Aſſumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And ſcems to ſhake the ſpheres. 
: | Dryden's Orr. 
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manner of delivering, one would be apt to queſtion, not 
only whether it is their owz compoſition, but whether they 
really underſtand it. 5 | 22 
The clergy have one conſiderable apology from the awk- 
wardneſs of the place they ſpeak from. A pulpit is, by its 
very make, neceſſarily de/trudive of all grace of attitude. 
What could even a Tully do in a tub, juſt big enough for 
him to fand in immerſed up to the arm-pits, pillowing his 
chin upon its cuſhion, as Milton deſcribes the Sun ypon the 
orient wave? But it is hardly to be expected, that this, or 
any other impropriety in ſacred matters, of which there are 
many greater, ſhould be altered. Errors, in them, become, 
by long eſtabliſhment, ſacred *. And I doubt not, but ſome 
of the zarrower part of the clergy, as well as of the people, 
would think any other form of a pulpit, than the pręſent, 
though much fter for exhibiting the ſpeaker to advan- 
tage, an innovation likely to prove dangerous to religion, and, 
which is worſe, to the church. | 5 
Nor is it to be expected, that decorum of manner in preach- 
ing ſhould be carried to any great perfection in England, 
while reading is thought to be preaching. If the Greek and 
Roman orators had read their ſermons, the effect would 
have been, I ſuppoſe, pretty much the ſame as that which 
ſermons produce among us. The hearers might have, many 
of them, dropped aſleep. In ſome foreign countries, preachers 
are ſo much aware of the diſadvantage of reading, that ſuch, 
as have weak memories, have a prompter behind, in the pul- 
pit, out of ſight, However, it muſt be owned, that if 
preachers would beſtow a little pains in committing to me- 
mory the ſubſtance of their diſcourſes, fo as not to be faves 
to written xo7es, and endeavour to gain a tolerable readine/5 
at extemporary amplification (which at the bar is indiſpenſable) 
their diſcourſes might have ect, though the eye ſhould now 
and then be ca/7 upon the notes, if not in a clumſy manner, 
and with hefitation, Quintilian + himjelf will not object to 
Jo much uſe of notes as I have here allowed; though he ab- 


To 


See the writings of many of the clirgy ibenſelves to this purpoſe, as 


Dr. Clarke, Hare, Hoadley, V hiſion, Ciayion, &c, the CAN DID DisqQui- 


SITIONS, and the CONFESSIONAL. 
+ Inſt. Orat. L. x. C. vii. | 
1 Dean Swift, in his LETTER To a YouxG CLERGYMAN, 
writes, on this ſubject, as follows: 
& I cannot but think, that what is read, differs as much from what 
& 3s repeated wuirhout boys, 25 a copy does from an original, At the ſame 
a time 


(: 38 7 
To hear a judicious and elegant diſcourſe from the pulpit, 1 
which would, in print, make a noble figure, murdered by | 
him, who had learning and taſte to compoſe it, but, hav- 
ing been neglected as to one important part of his educa- 
tion, knows not how to deliver it otherwiſe than with a 

tone between finging and ſaying, or with a nod of his gd, 
to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical word, or 
with the ſame unanimated monotony, in which he was uſed 
to repeat Quæ genus at Weſtminſter. ſchool; what can be 


imagined more-lamentable ! Yet what more commons Were 


the educators of youth intended for the miniſtry, of the ö 
pinion of the prince of oratert, viz, that delivery js the ö 
1ſt, ſecond, and third part of oratory, they would pare ſome | 

time from the many Lgſi neceſſary parts of ſchool-learning to N 

apply it to one ſo very 2/extial; without which the weight | 

of the moſt facred ſuljed, the greateſt depth of critical di/o 

quifiticn, the moſt unexceptionable reaſoning, the molt accu- | 

rate arrangement of matter, and the moſt ſtriking exergy of | 
Ayle, are all le upon an audience; who fit e Se and | 
epart.uaimproved. From hence it is, that, while places of þ 

public auorſbip are almoſt empty, theatres are crowded, Yet 1 

in the former the anph intereflipg ſubjects are treated. In the if 

latter all is fiftio. To the former all are invited without any : | 

expence, The charge and trouble of attending the Jatter are 1 

conſiderable, But it will nat be otherwiſe, long as the l 

ſpeakers in the former take no more pains to enforce their : 3 


public inſtructions, than if they delivered #4jons, and thoſe in 

the Jatter,beftow ſo much to make fictions ſeem true. It may 

be ſaid, this obſervation has fer been made before. The» 

more is the p7ty. And it ought to be en made again, and 

to be dvelt upon, till the 0 is amended. | 4 
Did preachers labour to acquire a maſterly delivery, places 

of public z»fru&4ion would be croauded, as places of public 

diuerſion are noau. Rakes and Infidels, merely to ſhew their 

gte, would frequent them. Could // frequent them, and 

rone profit ? „„ 
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c time I am fully ſenſible, what an extreme difficulty it would be upon 
ec you: to alter this; and that if you did, your ſermons would be much 
6c tefs valuable than otherwiſe, for want of time to improve and corre& 
« them. I would therefore gladly come to a compromiſe with you in 
bf this matter.” a OM | 
He then goes on to adviſe, that he ſhould write his ſermons in a large 
Fair hand, and read them over ſeveral times before delivering them, fo as 
to be able, with the help of an eye caſt down now and then upon the 
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paper, or pronounce them with eaſe and force. 
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(34 ) I 
It is common to hear complaints, from the clergy, of the 

inattention of their hearers, even to doxing, and ſometimes to 
profound ſeep. But where does this complaint fall at /a/? ? 
Even upon the preachers themſelves, who addreſs their hearers 
with ſuch coolneſs and indifference, as to leave them nothing 
to do, but to go to ſeep. Let the preacher but exert himſelf 
properly, and he may defy his hearers to go to ſeep, or with- 
draw their attention for a moment. = 

The clergy are likewiſe very full of their complaints of the 
little ed their labours produce. Infidelity and vice, they 
cry, prevail more than ever. Churches are poorly fled. 
And thoſe, who attend, for faſhion's ſake, are not much 
Better than their neighbours, 5 

But what is the plain Englifs of this lamentable outcry ? 
Why, truly, that they find people lorh to go to the places 
of public inſtruction to be di/zuted or lulled to fleep. And, 
that, when they have them there, they cannot perſuade them 
to quit their vices and follies by lolling twenty minutes upon 
a velvet cuſhion, and reading to them a learned diſcourſe. 
That they cannot warm them to the love of virtue by a cola, 
ill read, pulpit harangue. That they cannot win their af- 
fections whilſt they neglect all the natural means for working 
upon the human pa/ions, That they cannot 4irdle in them 
that burning zeal which ſuits the moſt important of all in- 
tereſts, by talking to them with the cone, of a ſet of Stoic 
philo/ophers, of the terrors of the Lord, of the worm, that 
never dies, and the fire, that is not quenched, and of future 
glory, honour, and immortality, of everlaſting kingdoms, and 
heavenly thrones, | | 

I know it is common for preachers to plead, in excu/e of 
the frigidity of their manner in — their audiences, 
their modeſty, and fear of being accuſed of afefation, - But, 
are theſe any hindranceto the elocution of the actors, or even 
of the ares; who, by ſtudy, and practice, come to get 
the better of 7imzidity, and to attain an elegant and correct 
utterance (and are indeed, the only ſpeakers we have in Eng- 
land) without any appearance of affefation ; which would 
render them anſafferable. But do our preachers, in general, 
beſtow any thought, or uſe any means, of any kind, for im- 
proving themſelves in ſpeaking? The younger part of the 
players rehear/e, and practiſe over and over, many a time, and 
are long under the tuition of the principal actors, before they 
appear in public. But there are, I believe, zo other public 
ſpeakers among us, who take ſuch pains; though they be- 
ſtow. great pains in improving themſelves in learning; which 


ſhews, that the nzgled of this accompliſhment is more owing 
| to 


| (W ? 

to the want of a due ſenſe of its n/ef«/nz/5, than to any ohe 
cauſe. And yet, of the two, learning is much 72/5 neceſſary 
do a preacher, than ſkill in perſuading. Quintilian“ makes 
this latter the ſupreme excellence in his orator. | 

Let the reader only conſider, that a ſhο maler; or a taylor, 
is under a maſter ſeven years, at leaſt, before he ſets up for 
himſelf. But the preacher goes into the pulpit at once, 
without ever having had one len, or article of inſtruction in 
that part of his art, which is the chief and moſt weighty, 
and without which all his other accompliſhments are worth 
nothing, toward gaining the end of preaching. 
It may be alledged; that the clergy cannot be expected to 
be great orators for fifty, or a hundred pounds a year, which 
poor pittance is as much as many hundreds, I may ſay thou- 
ſands; of them, have to maintain themſelves and their fami- 
lies. The more is the pity. | 

But there are many players who do not get more than the 
lower clergy. And yet they ſtudy hard, for no greater en- 
couragement, and actually acquire ſuch ſkill in working upon 
the paffrons of mankind, that, for my part, if I wanted to 

have a compoſition of mine well ſpoken, I would put it into 
the hands of a ſecond-rate player, rather than of any preacher 
I ever heard. Es 

What could be imagined more elegant, if entertainment 


alone were ſought ; what more 2/ ul, if the good of mankind 


were the object, than the ſacred function of preaching, pro- 
perly performed? Were the moſt intereſting of ſubjects treated 
with proper perſpicuity and adequate judgment, and well 
wrought diſcourſes delivered to liſtening crowds with that 
dignity which becomes a teacher of Divine truth, and with 
that energy, which ſhould ſhew, that the preacher ſpoke from 


his our heart, and meant to ſpeak to the hearts of his bearers, 


what et might not follow ? Mankind are not wozz, or 
Hone. They are undoubtedly capable of being rou/ed and 
ſtartled. They may be drawn, and allured. The voice of an 
able preacher, thundering out the Divine reatenings againſt 
vice, would be in the ear of the offender as if he heard the 
ſound of the laſt trumpet ſummoning the dead to judgment. 
And the gentle call of mercy encouraging the terrified, and al- 
moſt deſpairing penitent to look up to his offended heavenly 
Father, would ſeem as the ſong of angels. A whole multitude 
might be /ifted to the ties, The world of ſpirits might be 
opened to the eyes of their minds. The terrors of that 
puniſhment, which awaits vice; the glories of that ſtate, to 


* Quint, INST, ORAT. L. vi. C. ii, 
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( 36 ) 

which virtue will, through Divine favour, raiſe the pious? 
might be, by a powerful preacher, rendered pre/ert to their 
underflandings, with ſuch conviction, as would make inde- 
lible z-pre//icns upon their hearts, and work a fubſtantial re- 
formation in their lives“. 1 

The convincing and irrefragable prosf, that real and im- 
portant efe&s might be produced by preachers, by a proper 
application of oratory to the purpoſes of inſtructing and 
amending mankind, is, That oratory has been, in all times, 
known actually to produce great alterations in men's ways of 
thinking and acting. And there is no denying fads. To 
bring inſtances of this in a copious manner, as the ſubject 
might deſerve, would be to quote more hiſtory than could 
be comprehended in ſuch a volume as this. Nor can any 
reader imagine, an art could have been, in all free govern- 
ments, ſo laboriouſly cultivated by fateſmen, had they not 
found it u in the Fate, Do we not, in our own times, 
fee the e225 produced by it in the Britiſh parliament? But 
if any one ſhould allege, that there is nothing in the power 
of preachers by means of eratory; does it not follow, that 
then the auhole function of preaching may as well be laid 
aſide ? For, if good ſpeaking will have 20 ed upon man- 


% 


kind, ſurely bad will have none. | | 

Reaſoning a'priori, one would conclude, that we ſhould 
ſee both the ſtudy, and the effects of oratory, carried to a 
pitch beyond what they reached in the ancient times of Hea- 
theniſm. Have we not the advantage of thoſe noble models, 
which the antients ſtruck out by the mere force of natural 
unaſſiſted genius? Ought we not to exceed thoſe models? But 
do we come up to them? Have we not incomparably clearer 
views of nature, and of all 4nowledge, than the antients had ? 
Have we not whole ſciences of which they knew nothing? 
The Newtonian philoſophy alone! to what /entiments does 
it lift the mind! How do the ideas, it gives us, of immenſity 
filled with innumerable worlds revolving round innumer- 
able uns; thoſe worlds themſelves the centres of others ſe- 
condary to them; all attra#ing ; all attrafed; enlightening, 
or receiving light; at diſtances unmeaſurable, but all under 
one laau how do theſe ideas tend to raz/e our conceptions 
of the Author of ſuch a work! Ought not our productions to 
exceed theirs, who had no ſuch helps to enrich and enliwen 
their imaginations ? But above all, as much as the heavens 


*Quintilian (Ins T. Or AT. L. vi. C. ii.) makes the knowledge and 
command of the patheric, the main inſtrument of perſuaſion, which, ac- 
cording to him, is the great buſineſs of the orator, 

| dre 
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are higher than the earth, ſo much ought the views which 
revelation preſents us with, to ennoble all our productions above 
thoſe of the antients, on which that glorious light never 
ſhone! What had a Demoſthenes, or a Cicero, to inſpire ſo 
divine an ardor into their addreſſes to the people, compared 
with thoſe /ublime doctrines, which angels defire earneſtly to 
pry? neat If the poetical de/cription of Jupiter ſhaking 

1eaven with his nod, warmed the imagination of a Phidias 
to ſuch a pitch, as enabled him to produce the moſt ma- 
jeſtic piece of ſtatuary, that ever was beheld; and if the 
1magination of the author + of that poetical deſcription was 
exalted by the ſcenes he ſaw, and the learning he acquired by 
travelling into Egypt, and other parts; how ought the genius 
of the Chriſtian orator to be elevated, how ought both his com- 
poſitions, and his manner of delivering them, to ſhine /upe- 


rior to all that antiquity ever ſaw; as he enjoys ſuperior advan- 


tages for ennobling all his ſentiments, and giving dignity and 
ſpirit to all he compoſes, and utters! If we find a Plato, or 
a Cicero, whenever they touch upon the ſublime doctrine of 
a future ftate, riſe above themſelves, warmed with ſhall 
I ſay, the preſpect? no——with the peſibility, or at moſt, 
with the hope of immortality; how animated ought our de- 
ſcriptions to be, how forcible our manner of treating of what 
we pretend firmly to be/zeve; of what we know the Author 
of our religion confirmed by actually ¹ from the grave, 
triumphing gloriouſly over death, and a/cending viſibly to 
eaven ! 5 | 

Poor were the motives, and cold the encouragements, 

which zhey could offer, to excite their hearers to bravery and 


to virtue, compared with thoſe which ve have to propoſe. _ 


For, if they put them in mind of their country, their waves, 
their children, their aged and helpleſs parents; if they called 
upon them to ſhew themſelves worthy deſcendants of their 
illuſtrious azceftors; if they rouſed their me, or their ſenſe 
of Honour; if they held forth the prize of deathleſs fame 
all theſe are as cogent arguments zow, as they were then. 
What advantage our Chriſtian orators have over them toward 
gaining their end of alarming, perſuading, and reforming 
mankind, appears from conſidering how little chance ve 
ſhould have of producing any good effect upon a people 
ſtrongly attached to pleaſures, riches, and honours, by tell- 
ing them, that if they continued to purſue theſe their belov- 
ed objects by unlawtul means, they might expect, after their 


* Gr, Eig & Emidupeour iy EY yea era paαν . 1 Pet. i. 12. 
T Hom, vid. II. 1. 
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death, to be carried before Minos, Rhadamanthus, and 
SFacus, who would condemn their ſouls to Tartarus, where 
the ſoul of Ixion was tied upon a wheel, and whirled about 
without reſt; where Prometheus had his liver gnawed by a 
yulture, which grew again, as faſt as it was devoured ; and 
where Danaus's fifty daughters had a ſet of barrels with 
holes in their bottoms to hes continually full to the top ; 
and where all wicked ſouls would be condemned to ſome 
ſuch puniſhment ; but if, on the contrary, they would act the 
partof honeſt and worthy men, and exert themſelves to the ha- 
zard, and, perhaps, loſs of their lives in defence of the liberties 
of their country, their ſouls would be ordered, by the judges 
of the dead, to be placed in the Elyfian fields, where were 

leaſant greens, and lucid ſtreams, and fragrant groves; and 
where they ſhould amule themſelves with the innocent plea- 
ſures, which delighted them while here. Had our Chr:/tian 
orators ub betier motives to urge, than ſuch as could be drawn 
from the conſideration of certain imaginary rewards and 
puniſhments to be diſtributed in a certain ble, but doubtful 
future ſtate, in ſome unknown ſubterranean region, it 7; ah 
be expected, that their zeal in urging them would be but 
cold, and the effects of their addreſſes to the people, inconfe- 
aerable. But the ancient orators had no better motives, from 
Futurity, than theſe which I have mentioned; and thoſe they 
could draw from other confiderations were the fame, which 
we may uſe zow. What accounts ſhould we have had of 
the power with which they ſpoke, and of the ed, of 
their ſpeeches, if they had the awful /ubje#5" to treat of, 
and the advantages for treating of them with effect, which 
our preachers have! O ſhame to modern times! A Pericles, 
or a Demoſthenes, could fake all Greece, when they warned 
their countrymen againſt an 7zva/ion, or alarmed them 
about the danger of their /iberties / Whilſt we can hardly 
keep our hearers awate, when we ſtand forth to warn them, 
in the name of God, againſt the conſequences of vice, 
Tuinous to individuals, ruinous to rations; the cauſe not only 
of the ſubverſion of ſtates and kingdoms, when luxury, and 
corruption ſprezd their fatal contagion, and leave a people 
the unthinking prey of tyranny and opprefſion; but of ut- 
ter, irretrievable %½ructicn of the ſculs and bodies of half a 
ſpecies * from the preſence of God, and from the glory of 
his power, at that tremendous day, when the trumpet ſhall 
Jound, and the dead ſhall be raiſed, and when he ſhall fic. 


* e Strait is the gate, and narrow the way, that leadeth to life, and 
6 few there arc who find it. Matt, vii. 13. h 


upon 


C8 
upon the throne of judgment, from whoſe face heaven and 
earth ſhall fly away *; whoſe voice ſhall pronounce on the 
wicked the dreadful ſentence, ©* Depart, ye curſed; and 
whoſe breath ſhall blow up the unquenchable flame, in 
which rebellious angels .and men ſhall be irrecoverably 
ſwallowed up and deſtroyed. _ at 

It may, perhaps, be objected here, that ſacred ruth needs 
no ornament to ſet it off, no art to enforce it. That the 
apoſtles were artleſ and illiterate men; and yet they gained 
the great end of their ion, the conviction of multitudes, 
and 2/tabliſhment of their religion. That, therefore, there is 
no neceſſity for this attention to delivery, in order to qualify 
the preacher for his ſacred office, or to render his labours 
ſucceſsful, MS: ; 

To all this the anfwer is ready, viz. Furſt, the apoſtles 
were not all artleſs and illiterate, St. Paul, the greazeft and 
moſt general propagator of Chriſtianity, is an eminent exception. 
He could be no mean orator, who confounded the Jeaus at 
Damaſcus +, made a prince, before whom he ſtood to Ze 
Judged, confeſs, that he had almoſt perſuaded him to become 
a convert to a religion every where /poken againſt F ; threw 
another into a fit of trembling as he ſat upon his ;udgment- 
feat || ; made a defence before the learned court of Areopa- 
gus, which gained him for a convert a member of the court 
z2ſelf ; ſtruck a whole people with ſuch admiration, that they 
took him for the god of eloquence It; and gained him a place 
in Longinus's © liſt of famous orators. Would the cold- 
ſerved-up monotony of our Engliſh /ermon-readers have pro- 
duced ſuch effects as theſe? But, farther, the apoſtles might 
very well ſpare human accompliſhments; having what was 
worth them all, viz. the Divine gift of working miracles ; 
which if our preachers had, I ſhould not have much to ſay 
about their qualifying themſelves in elocution, But, as it is, 
public inſtruction is the preacher's weapon, with which he is 
to combat infidelity and vice. And what avails a weapon, 
without eil to weld it ? | 


* Rev. xx. 11. Acts ix. 22. Acts xxvi. 28. xxviii. 22. 

Acts xxiv. 25. Acts xvii. 34. + Acts xiv. 12. 

© it was with no ſmall pleaſure, I lately met with a fragment of 
© Longinus, which is preſerved, as a teſtimony of that critic's judgmeni, 
c at the beginning of a manuſcript of the New Teftament in the Vatican 
© library. After that author has numbered up the moſt celebrated orators 
© among the Grecians, he ſays, Add to theſe Paul of Tarſus, the pa- 
* tron of an opinion not yet fully proved.“ Spect. No, 633. 
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Medicines the moft falutary to the body are taken with 72-4 
lackance, if naueous to the taſte. However, they are talen. 
But the more neceſſary phyſic for the /oal, if it be not ren- 
dered ſomewhat palatable, will be abſolutely rejected. For 
we are much leſs prudent in our care for the mf valuable 
part of ourſelves than for the /za/?. Therefore the preacher 
ought, above all other pub ic ſpeakers, to labour to erich 


. and adorn, in the moſt maſterly manner, his addreſſes to 


mankind ; his views being the moſt important. What grand 
oath the player to gain? Why, to draw an audience to 
he theatre“. The pleader at the bis, if he lays before the 
judges and jury, the true tate of the caſe, fo as they may 
be molt likely to ſee where the right of it lies, and a juſt de- 
ciſion may be given, has done his duty; and the affair in 
agitation is an eftaze, or, at moſt, a J½, which will ſoon, 
by courſe of nature, be extinct. And of the /peater in 
either houſe of parliament, the very utmoſt, that can be ſaid, 
1s, that the good of his country may, in great meaſure, de- 
pend upon his tongue. But the infinitely important object of 
preaching 15, the reformation of mankind, upon which depends 
their happineſs in his world, and throughout the whole of 
their Being. Of what con/zgzence is it, then, that the art of 
preaching be carried to ſuch perfection, that all may be drawn 
to places of public inſtruction, and that thoſe, who attend 
them, may receive Benet! And if almoſt the whole of 
preathing be delivery; how neceſſary is the ſtudy of delivery! 
That delivery is incomparably the molt important part in 
zublic inſtruction, is manifeſt from this, that very 24 
Irres matter well delivered will make a confiderable impreſ- 
fron +, But bad utterance will defeat the whole N of the 
nobleſt compoſition ever produced. * 
While exorbitant a petite, and unruly paſſion within, while 
evil example, with alluring /olicitation awithout (to ſay no- 
thing of the craf? and 2faults of the grand enemy of man- 


*I deny not, that the theatre is capable of being made a ſchool of virtue. 
But it muſt be put under regulations, other than we have ever yet ſeen it; 
and thoſe too various to be ſpecified Here; ſo numerous are the pantitulars, 
which want reformation, much mire being at preſent 4vrong than right. 

+ © A proof of the importance of delivery; (fays Quintitian) “ may be 
« drawn from the additional force, which the actors give to what is written 
<< by the beſt poets, ſo that what we hear pronounced by them gives infinitely 
«® more pleaſure, than when we only read it.” And again, „1 think, 
I may affirm, that a very indifferent ſpeech, well ſet off by the ſpeaker, 
5 ſhall have a greater effe#, than the bg, if defliture of that advantage. 
Quant, Inſt, Orat. p. 441. Documento ſunt vel ſcenici, &c.“ 
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kind) while theſe invite and enſnare the frail and thoughtleſt 
into guiltz ſhall virtue and religion hold forth zo charms ta 
engage votaries? Pleaſure decks herſelf out with rich attire, 
Soft are her looks, and melting is the ſweetneſs of her voice. 
And muſt religion preſent herſelf with every diſadvantage ? 
Mutt ſhe appear quite unadorned? What chance can ſhe then 
have in competition with an enemy ſo much berter furniſhed 
with every neceſſary invitation and allurement? Alas! our 
reachers do not addreſs innocents in paradiſe ; but thought- 
leſs and often habituated firners, Mere cold explaining will 
have but little effect on ſuch, Weak is the hold, which. 
reaſon has on moſt men. Few of mankind have able heads. 
All have hearts; and all hearts may be touched, if the ſpeaker 
is maſter of his art. The buſineſs is not ſo much, to open 
the »nderſtanding, as to warm the heart, There are few, 
who do not #xow their duty, To ellure them to the doing 
of it, is the difficulty, Nor is this to be effected by cold 
reaſoning. Accordingly, the /cripture orators are none of 
them cold. Their addreſſes are {ſuch as hardly any man can 
utter without warmth. ** Hear, O heavens! Give ear, O 
« earth! To thee, O man, I call; my voice is to the ſons 
«© of men; As I live, faith the Lord, I have no pleaſure in 
<<. the death of the wicked; but rather that he turn from 
« his wickedneſs, and live. Turn ye, turn ye. Why will 
4 ye die? O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem ! thou that killeſt the 
c prophets, and ſtoneſt them, who are ſent unto thee! How 
« often would I have gathered they children, as a hen ga- 
<< thereth her brood under her wings, and ye would not, 
„ Hadſt thou, in this thy day, known the things, which 
«© belong to thy peace !——But now they are hid from 
« thine eyes.“ | 
It is true, the preacher is carefully to avoid o/fentation 3 
he is not to preach himſelf; but Chriſt. But at the ſame 
time he is to flir up every gif# that is in him; to cry 
5+ aloud, and not to ſpare, to lift up his voice like a trum- 
«© pet; to reprove, correct, and in/trud; to be inſtant in ſea- 
4 {on and out of ſeaſon; to become (innocently) all things 
* to all men,” conſequently to become an orator, if men 
are not to be affected by fimple znadorned truth, however 
weighty. 


What can the people think of the /ncerzzy' of the preacher, 
who is cold and languid in his public 7zf/ru#ions, while he 
is as warm and zealous, as other men, in the defence of an 
inconſiderable part of his property? Would he plead as 
calmly for his liſe, as he does with his people in the cauſe of 
virtue and religion? Coolneſi in a matter of the laſt importance, 

and 
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and about which one is really in earneſt, is ſo unnatural, as 
to be hardly practicable. Therefore Cicero * takes it for 

granted, that Callidus could not have addreſſed the ſenate 

in ſo indifferent and unanimated a manner, if what he wanted 

to perſuade them to believe had not been mere f#ian. And, 

| Demoſthenes, when one came to him, begging, that he 

would plead his cauſe, againſt a perſon who had uſed him 

cruelly, of which uſage he gave Demoſthenes a very cold, 
and ànanimated account, could not believe, that he had been 

ſo injured; till, upon his ſignifying his ſuſpicion, the man 
was rouſed to ſome warmth; and then the orator was con- 

vinced, that his complaint was well founded, and immediately 
| undertook his defence +. 

If it ſhould be ſaid by preachers, © The people will be as 
« much ofended with us, if we overa@ our part, as they are 
% z0w indifferent about attending our miniſtry; ſo that it will 
* avail nothing to ſtudy a more liweſy delivery; to this I 
| muſt beg leave to anſwer, that there is no reaſon to fear any 
thing from it. Becauſe a manner of preaching may be 
uſed, which ſhall have ten times more /ife and viwaciiy in it, 
than the pręſent, and yet (if it be not unnatural, or incorrect) 
be very /afe from all — of exceeding due bounds as to 
wivacity and force. And, farther, we do in fact obſerve, 
that no preacher is admired (I do not mean by the mob, but 
by people of education) whoſe delivery is dull and anani- 
mated; let his matter be hat it will. 

Left any reader ſhould think, I have been too ſevere upon 
the deficiencies of men of ſacred characters, as to delivery, 
either in leading the dewotions of the people, or in inſtructing 
them in their duty; I will add, by way of apology for what 
I have ſaid, ſome paſſages, to the ſame purpoſe, from the ' 
SPECTATOR, | D 


"$8 1, | | 

6 The well reading of the common prayer is of ſo ee 
« importance, and /o much neglected, that I take the liberty 
© to offer to your conſideration ſome particulars on that ſub- 
« jet, And what more worthy your obſervation, than 
„ this? A thing ſo public, and of io high conſequence. It 
* 1s indeed avonderful, that the frequent exerciſe of it ſhould 
* not make the performers of that duty more expert in it. 
4 This 7zability, as I conceive, proceeds from the little care, 
e that is taken of their reading while a? /chool, where, when 


* Tu iſtuc, M. Callidi, niſi fingeres, fic ageres? 
: Cic. Brut. P» 181. Tom. * 


+ Plut. in vit. Demoſth, 
| they 
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4 they are got into Latin, they are looked upon as above 

5 Engliſh, the . of which is wholly neglected, or, at 
4 leaſt, read to very little purpoſe, without any due obſer- 
vation made to them of the proper accent and manner of 


„ reading. By this means they have acquired ſuch 11 


* habits, as will not eaſily be removed.“ 
The writer of the letter then goes on to mention the ad- 


vantage he himſelf found, from being led in his devotions 


by an elegant performer of the ſervice at St. James's Gar- 
| lick-hill church. © | | | 

„My eyes and my thoughts,“ (ſays he) could not wan- 
« der as w/ual; but were confined to my prayers. The 
« confeſſion was read with ſuch a reſigned humility, the 
«© abſolution with ſuch a comfortable authority, the thankſ- 
5 givings with ſuch a religious joy, as made me feel thoſe 
««© affections of the mind in a manner I never did before. To 
«© remedy, therefore, the grievance above complained of, I 
*© humbly propoſe, that this excellent reader, upon the next, 
and every annual aſſembly of the clergy at Sion College, 
< and all other conventions, ſhould read prayers before 
* them. For then thoſe, that are afraid of fretching their 
ce mouths, and ſpoiling their ſoft voices, will learn to read 
© with clearneſs, loudneſs, and frength. Others, who af- 
c fedct a raſiſb, negligent air, by folding their arms, and lollin 
* upon their book, will be taught a decent behaviour. Thoſe 
* who read fo faſt, as if ?mpatient of their work, may learn 
* to ſpeak deliberately. There is another ſort, whom I call 
«© Pindaric readers, as being confined to act meaſure. Theſe 
«© pronounce five or {ix words with great deliberation, and the 
& hve or fix ſubſequent ones with as great celerity; the firſt 
part of a ſentence with a very exalted voice, and the latter 


* diately after with a different one. Theſe gentlemen will 
learn of my admired reader an evenneſs of voice and de- 
© livery. And all, who are innocent of theſe affectations, 
e but read with ſuch an iadierency, as if they did not an- 


«Cc 
«6c 


mowingly and fervently; how to place the emphaſis, an 
give the proper accent to each word, and how to vary 
* the voice according to the nature of the ſentence. There 
eis certainly a difference between reading a prayer, and a 
„ gazette. Theſe are often pretty claſſical ſcholars, and 
would think it an unpardonable ſin to read Virgil, or 
Martial, with as litile taſte, as they do Divine ſervice,” 
Bpect. No. 147. 5 


And 
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And the ſame ſtandard author, in his 407th paper, com- 
plains as follows : 2 | 

« Our preachers ſtand fock-/7i11 in the pulpit, and will not 
* ſo much as move a finger to ſet off the beſt ſermons in the 
« world. We meet with the ſame ſpeaking /azues at our 
& Bars, and in all public places of debate. Our words flow 
« from us in a /mocth, continued ſtream, without thoſe ftrain- 
«« ings of the voice, motions of the body, and majeſty of the 
& hand, which are ſo much celebrated in the orators of 
«© Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in 
c cold blood, and keep our temper in a diſcourſe, which turns 
« upon every thing that is dear to us.—- 

« It is certain, that proper geſfures, and vehement exer- 
<« tions of the voice, cannot be zoo much ftudied by a public 
« orator. They are a kind of comment upon what he utters, 
« and exforce every thing he ſays, with weak hearers” [and 
ſurely the bull of hearers are aveat] better, than the 75 
« ſtrongeſt argument he can make uſe of. They keep the f 
« audience awwate, and fix their attention to what is delivered 
“ to them; at the ſame time, that they ſhew, the ſpeaker 

is in earzeft; and affected himſelf with what he ſo paſ- 

<<. ſionately recommends to others—, 5 

How cold and dead a figure in compariſon of theſe two 


* 


„ great men” [Demoſthenes and Cicero] does an orator 
% often make at the Britiſh bar, holding up his head with 
« the moſt iaſipid ſerenity, and ſtroking the ſides of a long 
«© wig, &c.“ . 

Dean Swift (who was no friend to ever doing on the /- 
r:0us fide) adviſes his young clergyman as follows: 

& I take it for granted, that you are already deſirous to 
« be ſeen in a pulpit. But, I hope, you will think it pru- 
« dent to paſs quarantine among the deſolate churches five 
% miles round this town, where you may at leaſt learn to 
« read and ſpeak, before you venture to expoſe your parts 
«© ina city 1 Not that theſe are better judges; 
4 but, becauſe, if a man muſt need expoſe his folly, it is 
© more ſafe and diſcreet to do ſo before few witneſſes, and 
in a ſcattered neighbourhood. And you will do well, if 
you can prevail with ſome intimate and judicious friend 
<« to be your conſtant hearer, and to beg of him to give you 
c notice, with the utmoſt freedom, of whatever he finds 
« amiſs either in your voice or geſture. For want of ſuch 
« early warning, many clergymen continue defective, and 
« ſometimes ridiculous, to the end of their lives. Neither 
6 js it rare to obſerve, among excellent and learned divines, 

7 « a.cer» 
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te a certain ungracious manner, or unhappy tone of voice; 
* which they have never been able to ſhake of,” LETTER 
To A YOUNG CLERGYMAN, 3 

Are the faults complained of by theſe authors, who wrote 
almoſt fifty years ago, amended, or likely to be amended? Let 
the anſwer to this queſtion be collected from the following 
verſes, by Dr. Byram, prefixed to Fordyce's Ax or PREACH- 
ING, publiſhed à few years ago. | 


For, what's a ſermon, good, or bad, 
If a man reads it like a lad? 

Io hear ſome people, when they preach, 
How they run o'er all parts of ſpeech, 
And neither raiſe a word, nor fu; 

Our learned biſhops, one would think, 
Had taken ſchool- boys from the rod, 
To make embaſſadors of God. 


And afterwards, 


In point of fermons, *tis confeſt, 
Our Engliſh clergy make the beſt: 
But this appears, we muſt confeſs, 
Not from the pulpit, but the pre/s. 
They manage, with disjointed ſkill, 
The matter well, the manner ill; 
And what ſeems paradox at firſt, : 
They make the beſt, and preach the worſt, 


If there is, as we have ſeen, ſo much room to lament the 
deficiencies of thoſe who are to lead the dewotions of congre- 


gations, and to inſfruct them in their duty, and whoſe buſi- 


neſs it is to wiz them, by every engaging and powerful art, 


-_ 


to the faithful performance of it; if there is ſo much reaſon _ 


to wiſh that thoſe failures might be made up, and thoſe er- 
rors amended, which are undoubtedly a great cauſe of the 
reluctance we obſerve in many to attend, and their colaneſi and 
indifferency in, places of public worſhip and inſtruction; if 
the clergy are ſo deficient in their public performances, what 
is left to me to ſay of thoſe devotion-confounding, ear- 
ſplitting peſts of our churches, I mean the parz/b-clerks, and 
pariſp- children? I would only aſk, whether, if we had de- 
clared a final and irreconcileable hoſtility againſt common de- 
cency, not to ſay propriety, and had ſet ourſelves to find out 
the moſt effetual means poſſible for turning worſhip into bur- 
leſgue; I would aſk, I ſay, whether, if this was our deſign, 
; | | there 


—— uv — 


c oc - 


(.46 ). 
there could be a more certain way to gain it, than to place 
a ſet of people in every church, who ſhould come in between 
every two ſentences ſpoken by the miniſter, with a /qzawl as 
loud as the ſound of ten trumpets, and totally diſcordant from 
one another, and from the key in which the niniſter ſpeaks. 
If the minifter ſpeaks properly, why do not the clerł and the 
charity- children ſpeak in concord with him? If the clerk ſpeaks 
properly, why do not the miniſter and the children ſpeak in the 
ſame key with him? Or if the children are right, why do not 
the miniſter and clerk ſcream as high, or, at leaſt, take a con- 
cordant key with theirs ?** They cannot be all right, and all 
different, from one another. How much more rational would 
It be to ſpend the time, which is now ſo ridiculouſly thrown 
away in teaching the poor children to ſet the ears of the 
whole pariſh on edge, in making them anderſtand thoroughly = 
what they ſo often repeat by rote, without underſtanding, L 
mean the anſwers to thoſe uſeful queſtions in their catechiſm, 
« What is your duty to God?” and, What is your duty © 
c to your neighbour?' This would be of /erwice to them 
all their lives; whereas the other anſwers zo end, that has 
the leaſt connexion with common-ſenſe. | 
It is by keeping clear of every thing d iſagrecable or grating, 
and by conſulting all that may plea/e, entertain, and ftrike, 
that the ſagacious Roman Catholics keep up, in their peo- 
ple, a delight in the public ſervices of their fooliſh religion. 
If we were wiſe, and as much in earneſt, as we. ought, we 
ſhould imitate them in this. But what avails it to attempt 
to oppoſe that which has power to make wrong right, and 
abſurdity proper, I mean, the irreſiſtible tyrant, CusTom, 
whoſe dominion is in no nation more ad#/o/ute (where there 
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HISTORICAL NARRATION*.. 


HE 2 rojans (if we may believe tra- Nassa- 
dition) were the firſt founders of the 


ION. 


Roman Commonwealth ; who under the 


conduct of Aneas, having made their e/cape 
from their own ruined country, got to 1zaly, 
and there for ſome time lived a rambling and 
unſettled life, without any fixed place of abode, 
among the natives, an uncultivated people, 
who had neither /aw nor regular government, 


but were wholly free from all rule or reſtraint. 


This mixed multitude, however, crowding together 
into one city, though originally different in ex- 
| | traction, 


2 Narration requires very little of what is properly called 
expreſſion, in pronouncing it; I have, however, ordered the 


emphatical, words 1 in this, and all the Ins, to be printed in 


Tralics, for the reader's help. See in the Ess Av, Narration, 
and the other pa//ions put upon the margin of the I. Gens. 

Þ Of the manner of pronouncing matter contained in a 
zareni heſis, ſee the Ess av, p. 10. 


LESSONS 

traction, language, and cuſtoms, united into one 
body, in a ſurpriſiugly ſhort ſpace of time. And 
as their little ſtate came to be improved by addi- 
tional numbers, by policy, and by extent of terri- 
tory, and ſeemed likely to make a figure among 
the nations; according to the common courſe 
of things, the appearance of proſperity drew upon 
them the envy of the zeigbbouring ſtates; 10 
that the princes and people who bordered upon 
them, begun to ſeek occaſions of guarrelling with 
them. The alliances they could form were but 
few : for moſt of the neighbouring ſtates avoid. 
ed embroiling themſelves on their account. The 
Romans ſeeing, that they had nothing to truft 
to, but their own condu#, found it neceſſary to 
beftir themſelves with great diligence, to make 
vigorous preparations, to excite one another, to face 
their enemies in the field, to hazard their /;ves in 
defence of their liberty, their country, and their 
families. And when, by their valour, they re- 
pulſed the euenm, they gave aſſiſtance to their allies, 
and gained friendſhips by often giving, and /al- 
dom demanding favours of that ſont. They had, 
by this time, eſtabliſhed a regular form of govern- 
ment, 


© A ſmall elevation of the voice will be proper here, to 
expreſs moderate wonder. See Vonder. 

* This ſentence 1s to be ſpoken ſomewhat quicker than the 
reſt, to expreſs earneftreſs. 

© The words en giving and ſeldom e being in 
antitheſis to one another, muſt be expreſſed with ſuch an en- 


phaſis, as may point ou BE at _ or oppolition, 


L ESS O NS. 


ment, to wit, the monarchical. And a ſenate, con- 
ſiſting of men advanced in years, and grown wiſe 
by experience, though infirm of body, conſulted 
with their kings upon all important matters, and, 

on account of their age, and care of their coun- 


try, were called Fathers. © Afterwards, * when 
kingly power, which was originally eſtabliſhed for 


the preſervation of liberty, and the advantage of 


the ate, came to degenerate into lawleſs tyranny, 


they found it neceſſary to alter the form of govern- 
ment, and to put the ſupreme power into the hands 


of two chief magiſtrates, to be held for one year 


only; hoping, by this contrivance, to prevent the 
bad effects naturally ariſing from the exorbitant 
licentiouſneſs of princes, and the indefeafible tenure 
by which they generally imagine they hold their 
 fovereignty, &c. [Sal. BELL. CaTILEIN AR. I 


The reader is, once for all, defired to take notice, that I 
have not ſcrupled to alter both the /enſe and the words in 
many, if not moſt, of the following paſſages, taken both from 
the ancients and the moderns. For my deſign was to put to- 
gether a ſet of leſſons gu for practice, which did not reſtrict 
me to the very words of any author. I have endeavoured to 
make each leſſon a complete piece; which obliged me to inſert 
matter of my own. I have excluded zmproper ſentiments, and 
have ſubſtituted modern expreſſions, for ſome antiquated ones, 


which I thought young people would be puzzled to under- 


ſtand; and I Have inſerted a few fancies, which occurred to 
me in copying out ſome of the paſſages, to render them more 


_ diverting to youth, whole taſte long CR has given me 


ſome CE of, 
. 1. Nas 


* 


II. 
NARRATTON. 
Nazza, AMON and Pythias, of the Pytbagorean 


was (rag /e in philoſophy, lived in the time of 
Dionyſius the tyrant of Sicily. Their mutual 
friendſhip was fo ſtrong, that they were ready to 
die for one another. One of the two (for it is not 
known which) being condemned to death by the 
tyrant, obtained leave to go into his own country, 
to ſettle his 2ffairs, on condition that the ohr 
ſhould conſent to be impriſoned in his ſtead, and 
put to death for him, if he did not return be- 
fore the day of execution. The attention of 
every one, and eſpecially of the tyrant himſelf, 
was excited to the Higbeſt pitch; as every body 
was curious to ſee what ſhould be the event of 
___” fo ftrange an affair. When the time was almoft 
elapſed, and he, who was gone, did not appear, 
the ra/hnefs of the other, whoſe ſanguine friend- 
ſhip had put him upon running fo ſeemingly 
deſperate a hazard, was univerſally Slamed. But 
Cour. he ſtill declared that he had not the leaſt ſhadow 
of doubt in his mind, of his friend's fidelity. The 
event ſhewed how well he knew him. He came 
Covzacr. in due time, and ſurrendered himſelf to that fate, 
which he had no reafon to think he ſhould eſcape; 
and which he did not 4 ire to eſcape by leaving 
24 1 8 his 
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ESSO NS. 
his friend to ſuffer it in his place. Such fidelity 


feftened even the ſavage heart of Dionyſius Simſelf. 


He pardoned the condemned. He gave the two 


friends to one another; and begged, that they 


would take himſelf in for a third. Val. Max. Cic.] 


III. 


| NanzarioON. 


1 Jroxrarws the tyrant of Sicily, ſhewed » 


" bow far he was from being happy, even 


whilſt he abounded in riches, and all the pleaſures, 


which riches can procure. Damocles, one of his 


flatterers, was complimenting him upon his 


power, his treaſures, and the magnificence of his 
royal ſtate, and affirming, that no monarch ever 
was greater, or happier, than he. © Have you 


c a mind, Damocles,” ſays the king, © to tafte 
c this happineſs, and know, by experience, what 


« my enjoyments are, of which you have ſo high 
ce an idea? Damocles gladly accepted the 
offer. Upon which the king ordered, that a 


51 
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royal banquet ſhould» be prepared, and a gilded 


couch placed for him, covered with rich embroi- 
dery, and ſide- boards loaded with gold and ſilver 


| plate of immenſe value. Pages of extraordinary 


beauty were ordered to wait on him at table; and 


to obey his commands with the greateſt readineſs, 


and the moſt profound ſubmiſſion. Neither oint- 
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LESSONS. 7 


ments, chaplets of flowers, nor rich perfumes were 


wanting. The table was loaded with the moſt 
exquiſite delicacies of every kind. Damocles fan- 
cied himſelf amongſt the Gods. In the midſt of 
all his happineſs, he ſees let down from the roof, 
exactly over his neck, : as he lay indulging him- 
ſelf in ſtate, a glittering ſword hung by a ſingle 
hair. The ſight of defru#ion thus threatening 
him from on high, ſoon put a fep to his joy and 
revelling. The pomp of his attendance, and the 


glitter of the carved plate, gave him no longer any © 


pleaſure. He dreads to ftretch forth his hand to 


reren: the table. He throws off the chaplet of roſes. 


He haſtens to remove from his dangerous fituation, 
and at laſt begs the king to reſtore him to his for- 
mer humble condition, having no deſire to enjoy 


any longer ſuch a dreadful kind of deep. 


[Cic. Tose, erg 


N. 
NARRATTOxR. 


\HE prætor had given up to the triumvir, 
1 a woman of ſome rank, condemned for a 
capital crime, to be executed in the priſon. He, 
_ had. charge of the * in conſidera- 
tion 


K The antients, W api knows, lay on coaches at table. . 
This may be ſpoken with as much of the a&ioz proper 
do fear (See Fear, in * 17.) as can be conve- 


niently applied. 6 


OG 


L ESS ON S. 


tion of her birth, did not immediately put her to 


death. He even ventured to let her daugbter 


have acceſs to her in priſan; carefully ſearching 
her, however, as ſhe went in, left ſhe ſhould 
carry with her any ſaſteuance; concluding; that, 
in a few days, the mother muſt, of courſe; periſh 
for want, and that the /everity of putting a' wo- 


man of family to a violent deatb, by the hand of 


the executioner, might thus be avoided. Some 


days paſſing in this manner, the triumvir begun 


to wonder that the daughter till came to viſit her 


mother, and could by 20 means comprehend, how 
the latter ſhould Jive /o Jong. Watching, there- 
fore, carefully, what paſſed in the interview be- 
tween them, he found, to his great aftoni/hment*, 

that the life of the mother had been, all this while, 
ſupported by the milk of the daughter, who came 


to the priſon every day, to give her mother her 


breaſts to ſuck. The ſtrange contrivance between 
them was repreſented to the judges, and procured 


Woxpza, 


a pardon for the mother. Nor was it thought ſuffi. 


cient to give to ſo dutiful a daughter, the forfeited 
| life of her condemned mother, but they were both 
maintained afterwards by a penſion ſettled on them 
for life. And the ground, upon which the priſon 
: ood, was conſecrated, and a temple to F ilial Fiety 
built upon it. 

What will not filial duty contrive,” or what 
bazards, will it not run; if it will put a daughter 
E 3 . n 


See Adniration, in the Ess av, pag. 22. 


> 


Drei- 
MAT ION. 


5 upon venturing, at the peril of 4 own life,. to 
= maintain her a and condemned mother in 
5 P:Tro fo unuſual a manner. For what was ever heard 
I of more ſtrange, than a mother ſucking the breaſts 
WW. | YE 5 | | 
1 of her own daughter? It might even ſeem ſo 
1M | unnatural, as to render it doubtful, whether it 
„ 

| | might not be, in ſome ſort, wrong, if it were 

| i not, that duty to parents is the An l of nature. 
fs Lal. Max. Plin.) 

1 

„ 

„ 2 
Wo : HIS TORICAL DESCRIPTION. 

= * 

FP ' - [LUCIUS CATILINE, by birth a Pa- 


trician, was, by nature, endowed with fu-- 

perior advantages both bodily and mental: but his 

A, 510 . Aiſpoſitions were corrupt and wicked. From his 
youth, his ſupreme delight was in violence, flaugh- 

ter, rapine, and inteftine confuſions; and ſuch works 

were the employment of his earlieft years. His 

TFoxyrx, Conſtitution qualified him for bearing hunger, 
cold, and want of ſleep, to a degree exceeding belief. 

His mind was daring, ſubile, unſteady. There was 

no character which he could no aſſume and pur 

off at pleaſure. Rapacious of what belonged ta 


others ; prodigal of his oh; Wolentiy bent on 
| - whatever 


* Enumeration requires a ſhort pauſe between the parti- 
culars. | 15 


LESSONS. 
5 whatever became the object of his purſuit. - He 


poſſeſſed a conſiderable ſhare of eloquence ; but 
little /olid knowledge. His inſatiable temper was 


ever puſhing him to graſp at what was immode- 
rate, romantic, and out of his reach. 

About the time of the diſturbances raiſed _ 
Sylla, Catiline was ſeized with a violent luſt of 
power; nor did he at all heſitate about the means, 
fo he could but attain his purpoſe of raiſing him- 
ſelf to ſupreme dominion. His reſtleſs ſpirit was in 


Naz A- 
TION, 


HoRrR®om, 


a continual ferment, occaſioned by the confuſion of 


his own private affairs, and by the horrors of his 
guilty conſcience; both which he had brought upon 
himſelf by living the life above deſcribed. He was 


encouraged in his ambitious projects by the ge- 


neral corruption of manners, which then prevailed 
amongſt a people infected with two vices, not leſs 
oppoſite to one another in their natures, than miſ- 


Avr x- 
SIONs 


chievous in their tendencies, I mean, luxury, and 


avarice. [Sal. BELL, CATILINAR.] 


VE” 
 ARocuinc,, 


O « one, who has made the ſmalleſt 8 


in mathematics, can avoid obſerving, that 


mathematical demonſtrations are accompanied with 
ſuch a kind of evidence, as overcomes obſtinacy 
| E 4 | inſuperable 


> See, in the Essax, the articles Arguing, Teaching, &c. 
Page 19. 
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LESSONS. 


-Injſuperable by many other kinds of reaſoning. 
Hence it is, that ſo many learned men have la- 
boured to illuſtrate other ſciences with this fort 
- of evidence; and it is certain, that the ſtudy of 


mathematics has given light to ſciences very little 


connected with them. But what will not wrong- 
headed men abuſe! This advantage, which na- 
rbematical reaſoning has, for diſcovering truth, 


has given occaſion to /ome to reject truth 1t/elf, 
though ſupported by the moſt unexceptionable 
arguments. Contending, that nothing is to be- 


taken for truth, but what is proved by mathe- 


matical demonſtration, they, in many caſes, take 
away all criterion of truth, while they boaſt, that 


they defend the only infallible one. 


But how eaſy is it to ſhew the ab/urdity 'of woch 
a way of philoſophiſing? Aſt thoſe gentlemen, 
whether they have any more doubt, that there 


were, in former times, ſuch men, as Alexander 


and Cæſar, than whether all the angles of a plain 
triangle amount to the ſum. of one hundred and 
eighty degrees? they cannot pretend, that they be- 


lieve the latter at all more firmly than the former. 


Yet they have geometrical demonſtration for the 
latter, and nothing more than mere moral evidence 
for the former. Does not this ſhew, that many 
things are to be received, are actually received, 
even by them/elves, for truth, for certain truth, 


: which are not capable of mathematical demon- 
ſtration? 


There 


LESSONS. 


* There is, therefore, an evidence, different from 
mathematical, to which we cannot deny our aſſent ; 


and it is called by latter philoſophers, moral evi- 
dence, as the perſuaſion ariſing from it is called 


moral certainty ; a certainty as real, and as much 


to be depended upon, as mathematical, though of 


a different ſpecies. Nor is there any more difficulty 
in conceiving how this may be, than in conceiv- 
ing, that two buildings may be both /ufficiently 
Subſtantial, and, to all the intents and purpoſes 


of buildings, equally ſo, though one be of n | 


ane the other of Portland ſtone. 


The object of mathematics is quantity. Tbe 
cenmetrician meaſures extenſion ; the mechanic 


compares forces. Divinity, ethics, ontology, and 

| hiſtory, are naturally incapable of mathematical 
 difquiſition or demonſtration. Yet moral ſubjects 
are capable of being enquired into, and truths 
concerning them determined in that way, which 
is proper to them, as well as. mathematical in 
theirs; in the ſame manner, as money is reckoned 
by tale, bullion by weight, and liquors by mea- 
ſure, &c. [Grave/. Orat. conc. Evid, MaTazm. 
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LESSONS. 


Kan eins. 


I E * of the motions and revolutions 

of the heavens, the ſun, the moon, and num- 
berleſs ftars®; with the diſtinction, variety, beauty, 
and order of celeſtial objects; the ſlighteſt obſerva- 
tion of which ſeems ſufficient to convince every 
bebolder, that they cannot be the effect of chance; 


theſe afford a proof of a Deity, which ſeems irre- 


fragable. If he, who ſurveys an academy, a palace, 
or a court of juſtice, and obſerves regularity, order, 
and economy prevailing in them, is immediately 
convinced, that this regularity muſt be the effect 


of authority, and diſcipline, ſupported by perfons 
properly qualified; how much more reaſon has he 
Woxvzz. who finds himſelf ſurrounded by fo many and ſuch 


Supendous bodies, performing their various m- 


tions and revolutions, without the leaf deviation 


from perfect regularity, through the innumerable 
ages of paſt duration; how much more reaſon has 
he to conclude, that ſuch amazing revolutions are 


governed by ſuperior wi/dom and power] 


{ 


Is 


* Every body knows, that all the ancients from Ariſtotle's 
time, held the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, viz. of the earth's being 


unmoveable in the centre of the univerſe, and the whole. 


keavens turning round her. 


LESSONS. 


Is it not therefore aftoniſhing, chat any man Con- 


ſhould ever have dreamed of the poſſibility, that 


59 


2 8 


a beautiful and magnificent ſyſtem might ariſe from _ 
the fortuitous concourſe of certain bodies carried to- 


wards one another by I know not what imaginary 


impulſe! 1 ſee not, why he, who is capable of 
aſcribing the production of a world to a cauſe jo 
inadequate, may not expect, from the fortuitous 
Scattering about of a ſet of letters of ivory, or 
metal, a regular hiftory to appear. But, I be- 
| heve, he who hopes to produce, in this way, one 
ſingle line, will find himſelf for ever diſappointed. 
If the caſual concourſe of atoms has produced a 
whole univerſe, how comes it that we never find 
a xity, a temple, or ſo much as a portico, which are 


all 4% conſiderable works, produced in the ſame 


manner? One would imagine, they, who prate 
ſo ad/urdly about the origination of the world, 


had no eyes, or had never opened them to view the 


glories of this immenſe theatre. 


The reaſonings of Ariſtotle, on this point, are 
excellent. * Let us ſuppoſe, ſays he, certain per- 
ſons to have been born, and to have lived to 
mature age, under ground, in habitations accom- 
modated with all the conveniences, and even 
magnificence of life, except the fight of this 
upper world. Let us ſuppoſe thoſe perſons to have 
heard by fame, of ſuperior beings, and wonderful 
effetts produced by them. Let the earth be ima- 
gined Suddenly to open, and expoſe to the view of 
thoſe 
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LESSONS. | 
thoſe ſubterraneans, this fair world, which we in- 
habit. Let them be imagined to behold the 
of the earth diverſified with Hills and vales, with 


rivers and woods; the wide-extended ocean; the 


lofty ſky; and the clouds. carried along by the 


ind. Let them behold the ſun, and obſerve his 
tranſcendent brightneſs and wonderful influence, 


as he pours down the flood of day over the whele 
earth, from eaſt to weſt. And when night covered 
the world with darkneſs, let them behold the 
heavens adorned with innumerable ſtars. Let 
them obſerve the various appearances of the 
moon, now borned, then full, then decreaſing. Let 
them have leiſure to mark the ring and ſetting of 
the beavenly bodies, and to underſtand that their 
eftabliſhed courſes have been going on from age to 
age. When they have ſurveyed and conſidered 
all theſe things, wha? could they conclude, but 
that the accounts they had heard in their ſubter- 
ranean habitation, of the exiſtence of ſuperior 
beings, muſt be true, and that theſe prodigious 
works muſt be the effect of 7heir power?” 
Thus Ariftotle. To which J will add, that it 
is only our being accuſtomed to the continual view 
of theſe glorious objects, that prevents our admir- 
ing them, and endeavouring to come to right 
concluſions concerning the author of them. As if 
novelty were a better reaſon for exciting our 
enquiries, than beauty and magnificence. | Cic. 
Nar. Dok. Lib. II | 
| VIII. 


— 


EL Ess ON. 


2-0 


VIII. 
Sun 


Receipt to make an Epic Poem. 


hiſtory-book, romance, or legend, (for in- 


Greece ) thoſe parts of the ſtory, which afford moſt 
ſcope for long de eſcriptions. Put theſe pieces toge- 


ther, and throw all the adventu res into one tale. 


Then take a hero, whom you may chooſe for the 
ſound of his name, and put him into the midſt of 
theſe adventures. There let him work for twelve 


books ; at the end of which you may take him 


out ready to conquer or to marry : it being ne- 


ceſſary, that the N of an epic poem be 
fortunate. 


For the machines, Take of deities male and 
female as many as you can y/e, Separate them 


into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in the 


middle. Let Juno put him in a ferment, and Yenus 
mollify him. Remember on all occaſions to 
make uſe of volatile Mercury. If you have need 


of devils, draw them from Milton; and extract 


your 


The gravity of Joo and manner is to be kept up as much 
in reading this, as if it were Ariſtotle's or ·Horace's ſerious 
directions on the ſame ſubbject. 
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| Rtance, Geoffrey of Monmouth, or Don Belianis of 


OR the fable. Take out of any old poem, Tz acn- 
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hands, &c. [Swift, vol, iv. p. 132. ] 


LESSONS. 
your ſpirits from Taſſo. When you cannot extri- 
cate your hero by any human means, or yourſelf by 
your wits, ſeek relief from heaven, and the gods 
will help you out of the ſcrape immediately. This 


is according to the direct preſcription . Horace 
in his Aar or POETRY. 


Nec deus interſit, niſi di ue vindice nodus 
Inciaerit. 


-— 


That is to ſay, 4 poet has no occaſion to be at 4 
lofs, when the gods are always ready at a call. 


For the deſcriptions, as a tempeſt, for inſtance. 


Take Eurus, Zephyrus, Aufter, and Boreas, and 


caſt them together in one verſe. Add to theſe, of 
rain, lightning, and thunder (the loudeſt you can 
get) quantum ſufficit. Mix your clouds and bil- 
lows till they foam; and thicken your deſeription 
here and there with a quickſand. Brew your tem- 
peſt well in your Head before you ſer it a Howing. 

For a battle. Pick half a dozen large handfuls 
of images of your lions, bears, and other quarrel- 


fome animals, from Homer's 1/iad, with a ſpice or 


two from Virgil. If there remain an overplus, lay 
them by for a tirmiſb in an odd epiſode, or ſo. 


Seaſon it well with /imilies, and it will make an 


excellent battle. For a burning town, if you chooſe 
to have one, old Troy is ready burnt to yaur 


IX. 


L ES S O NS. 


. 


REMONSTRANCE and ConTEMPT of PriDe. 


OES greatneſs ſecure perſons of rank from Quz571- 
infirmities either of body or mind? Will the 


| bead-ach, the gout, or fever, ſpare a prince any 
more than a ſulject? When old-age comes to lie 
| heavy ® upon him, will his engineers relieve him of 


the load? » Can his guards and ſentinels, by doub- Fr MA 


ling and trebling their numbers, and their watch= 
fulneſs, prevent the approach of death? Nay, if 


Jealouſy, or even ill-bumour, diſturb his happineſs, Dau 


will the cringes of his fawning attendants reſtore his 
tranquillity? What comfort has he, in reflecting, 
(if he can make the reflection) while the colic, 
like Prometheus's vulture, tears his 4owels, that 
he is under a canopy of crimſon velvet fringed 


kur r. 


with gold? When the pangs of the gout, or fone, Ancvan, 


extort from him ſcreams of agony, do the titles of 
Highneſs or Majeſty come ſweetly into his ear? 


If he is agitated * with rage, does the ſound of Se- Boa 


rene, or * Chriſtian „ prevent his taring, red- 
dening, 


»The word heavy to be dragged out, as exprefiing diferefe.. 
See Complaining, page 24, 

This ſentence ¶ Can his guards, Kc. ] to be ſpoken with 
fear. See Fear, page 17. 
2 he is agitated, &c. to be ſpoken. full-mouthed, as 

** See Boaſting, page 18. 
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Con- 
TEMPT, 


TarriDa- 
TIONs 


PrRPLEX- 
ITY. 


TäaETIDA- 
TION. 


— 
7 — 


Hon ROR. 


LESSONS. 


dening, and gnaſhing with his teeth, like a a 
man? Would not a twinge of the footh-ach, or 
an affront from an inferior, make the mighty 


Cæſar forget, that he was R or the world: ? 


{Montaigne.] 


; 


Horrors of Wax. 3 
* | * . 
OW had the Grecians ſnatch'd a ſbort repaſt, 
4 Y And buckled on their ſhining arms in haſte, 
Troy rouz'd as ſoon ; for on that dreadful day 


The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train; 


Squadrons on ſquadrons cloud the duſty plain; 
Men, fleeds, and chariots, ſhake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens, and the ſcies reſound. 
And now with ſhouts the ſhocking armies clos d, 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſpields oppos d, 
Hoſt againſt boſt their ſhadowy legions drew; 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew ; - 
Vittors and vanguiſh'd join promiſcuous cries; 
Triumphant ſhouts * and dying groans* ariſe; 
With freaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 
And ſlaughter d heroes fwell the dreadful tide. 


# 


To be ſpoken quick and loud. 
o be ſpoken boldly. 
Jo be ſpoken fainily, and with pity, See Pity, p. 16. 


— 


_ L-B:SG DONS - 
Long as the morning beams increaſing bright, 
O'er heay'n's clear azure ſpread the ſacred light, 
Promiſcuous death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle go d with equal wounds. 
But when the ſun the height of heav'n aſcends, 
*The Sire of Gods. his golden ſcales fuſpends 
With egual hand. In theſe explores the fate 


Of Greece and Trey, and pois'd the mighty weight. 


Preſs'd with its load the Grecian balance lies 

Low ſunk on earth; the Trojan ſtrikes the ſkies. 

Then Fove from Ida's top his horror ſpreads; 

The clouds burſt dreadful o'er the Grecian heads ; 

Thick /ightnings flaſh; the mutt*ring thunder rolls, 

Their frength he withers, and unmans their fouls, 

Before his wrath the * trembling hoſts retire, 

The god | in ferrors, and the ſkies on fire. 
[Pope's How. II. B. viii. v. 67.] 


x To be ſpoken ſlowly, and with « veneration. bes Venera- 
tion, page 20. | 
To be fookeis hollow, and full-mouthed, 

* To be ſpoken with a quivering voice. 
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Dryre- 
_ TION, 


HumMnr x 
REMO. 


Bzszrecx- 


INS. 


LESSONS. 


PEerritroOnING with DEJEcTION. 


Paſſages taken from ſundry petitions * preſented | 


to the French king by a diſgraced miniſter. 
[Pexs. Inc. Axc. Mob. p +. 007 + 


EING weary of the oſele eſs life 1 ure "3 
preſent, I take the liberty of imploring, with 


profound ' ſubmiſſion, your Majeſty, that I may have 


leave to ſeek an honourable death in your Majeſty's 
- ſervice. After the diſappointments, and reverſes of 


fortune,which I have had toftruggle with, my ex- 
pectations of riſing again to proſperity are brought 
low enough. But it wouldybe a ſatisfaction to 


me, that my real character were known to your 


Majeſty ; which if it were, I flatter myſelf, I 
ſhould have your Majeſty's indulgence, nay, your 
efteem. Refuſe not, moſt gracious Sovereign, the 
means, for gaining this end, to a man, who is 
ready to ſhed his S, in proof of his /oyalty and 
affettion to your Majeſty. Were my own private 
intereſt alone concerned, I ſhould be peculiarly 


cautious, how 1 intruded * your Majeſty with 
theſe 


Though petitions are commonly preſented in writing, 
yet they may be imagined to be addreſſed to the prince viva 
voce, and ſometimes are. 


LESSONS. 


Uicle ſolicitations. Bur as the only bapping I de- 


fire in this world is, to have an opportunity 
ſerving my king and country; I humbly hope, I 


EAN EAT 


Sor fer- : 
TATION, 


may be forgiven, though I urge my ſuit with ſome 


warmth and importunity. 1 do not preſume, Sire, 


to claim a total exemption from hardſhip. I pre- 


tend to no right to live a life of indulgence. All 
aſh, is, to change one puniſhment for another. And 
I Zeſeech your Majeſty to have ſome conſideration 


for my paſt ſervices; and that a year's impriſon- 


ment, five years exile, the ruin of my fortune, the 
ſubmiſſion with which I have borne theſe puniſh- 


ments, and the zeal I. till am ready to ſhew for 


your Majeſty's ſervice, may plead in my favour, 
and diſarm your Majeſty of your indignation 
againſt me. It is true, that in making your 


little value even to myſelf. But it is all J have to 
offer. The misfortune I have lain under, theſe 


ſix years, of your Majeſty's diſpleaſure, has render- 


* * : 
0 
REMORSE, 


BerSEECK= 
IN G. 


HumBLrE 


| Majeſty the offer of my life, I offer what is ß 


Drirc- 
TION. 


ed life /o inſipid to me, that, Sides the honour 
of loſing it in your Majeſty's ſervice, the proſpect 


of an end being, by death, put to my vexations, 
makes the thought of my diſſolution pleaſing to 


me. If it ſhould ſeem good to your Majeſty to 


finiſh my diſtreſſes the other way, 1 mean, by 


your moſt gracious pardon, the obligation will be 


ſtill greater; and to the zeal J have for your Ma- 
jeſty's intereſt, I ſhall think myſelf obliged to add 


gratitude ſuitable to ſo important a favour. And 


F 2 with 


PR o- 
FOUND 
SUB MISs 
SION. 
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Rrsorv- 


Ir: with /uch ſentiments, there is nothing I ſhall not be 
A DB f 25 
willing to enterprize for your Majeſty's ſervice. 
brrerion May heaven touch the heart of your Majeſty, that 
you may at laſt forgive your ſincerely penitent 
53 Jubjec. No one knows better than your Majeſty, 
that it is as great to forgive as to puniſh. If I 
alone am doomed to have no benefit from that 


goodneſs, which extends to /o many, my lot muſt 
be peculiarly calamitous. 


XII. 
PRAISsE under the appearance of blame b. 


Voiture's whimſical commendation of the Mar- 
quis de Piſany's courage. [Ptns. Inc, Axc. 
Mop. p. 152.] 
Sera. I AM extremely glad to hear, that you are 
1 98 grown ſo hardy, that neither labour, watching, 
fickneſs, lead, nor fleel, can hurt you. I could not 
Won ps. have thought, that a man, who lived on water- 
gruel, ſhould have ſo thick a cin; nor did I ima- 
gine you had a ſpell, by which you was powder- 
proof. To account, how you come to be ftill 
| alive, 


d This 1s to be ſpoken in the ſame manner as if-one was 
finding fault in earneſt. For it is the character of Humour to 
mean the contrary of what it /zems to mean. And though the 


matter was originally part of a Letter, it 1 be imagined 
as ſpoken. 


- 
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alive, after the deſperate hazards you have run, is 
more than I can pretend to. But I had rather, it Sa. 
were by the help of the Devil him/elf, chan that . 
you were as poor Attichy, or Grenville; if you 

were embalmed with the richeſt drugs of the Eaſt. 
Jo tell you my opinion plainly, Sir; let a man die — 
for his country, or for honour, or what you pleaſe, I rien. 
cannot help thinking, he makes but a fl figure, 
when he is dead. It ſeems to me great pity, that Coxerane 
ſome people | ſhould be fo careleſs. about theit 
lives, as they are, For, deſpicable, as life is, ® Rruon, 
man, when he has loft it, is not worth baif what 
he was, when he had it. In ſhort, a dead king, 
a dead hero, or even a dead demy-god, is, in my 
mind, but a poor character; and much good may it 
do bim, who is ambitious of it. 


XIII. 
ot 3 Shepherd's Co M PLAIN T“. 


4 H well-o:dand how long muſt I endure 8 Lax 
This pining pain Or who ſhall ſpeed my cures? 
Fond love no cure will have ; ſeeks uo repoſe ;. An, 


Delights in grief, nor any meaſure knows. 


F 3.,-. Lo! 


© 'The ſpeaker will naturally utter theſe words, filly figure, 
with a rug. 


180. Melancholy, page 16, 


© The words pining pain cannot be ſpoken 7 too fred. See 
Complaining, Page 24. 5 
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LESSONS. 
ff o! now the moon begins in clouds to riſe, | | 
The brightning ſtars beſpangle all the ſæies. 
The winds are huſh'd. The dews diſtil; and fleep 
Hath clos'd the eye-lids of my weary _ 170 


. © T only with the prowling wolf conſtrain d 
A nigbt to wake. With hunger be is pain d. 


And I with love. His hunger be may tame; 
But who can quench, ' O' cruel love, wy flame? 
Whilom did I, all as this poplar fair; | 


Up-raiſe my heedleſs head, devoid of care; 


"Mong ruſtig routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 


Mpo better ſeen than T in ſhepherds arts, 
Fo pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts? 


How deftly to mine oaten reed ſo ſweet 


Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet! 
And wearied in the dance hom would they yearn 
Some well-deviſed tale from me to learn ? 

For many a ſong, and tale of mirth had 1 

To chaſe the loit'ring ſun adown the ſky. 


' But 4h] ſince Lucy coy deep wrought her Jpight 
Within my heart, unmindful of delight, 


The jolly youths I fly; and all alone 


To rocks and woods Poe forth my fruitleſs 

moan. | | | | 

25 Oh! 

Theſe four lines are to be ſpoken rc and with a forpid 
uniformity of tone. 


8 The ſpeaker is to ſeem rouſed here, as by a ſudden pang, 
* Theſe four words to expreſs extreme anguiſh. | 
| A /op before and after the words, O cruel love; which 
are to: be expreſſed with exclamation of Ang uiſb. 


1 


Ere, lingering long, I perifþ through dir. 
Had Roſalind: been miſtreſs of my mind, var. 
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Oh ! leave thy cruelty, Felen tien fats.” 881, 


CATIONs 


Though not ſo fair, ſhe wouldhave prov'd more kind. 


O think, unwitting maid ! while yet is . 
Ho- flying years impair the youthful prime! 
Thy virgin bloom will not for ever ſtay, 


And flow'rs, tho? left ungather'd, will decay. 

The flow'rs, anew, returning ſeaſons bring; 

But faded beauty has no. ſecond ſpring. 

My words are wind! She, deaf to all my cries, Dztran, 


Takes er in the miſchief of her eyes. 


* . 


ne. 


| REMONSTRANGE. 


Part of Socrates's ſpeech to Montaigne, in tha 


French DraLoGuss or THE DEAD. [PExNs. 
Ins. Anc. Mov. p. 117.] 


AN AU TY is an object of a peculiar fort : Tren- 


Diſtance magnifies it, If you had been eve 
ſonally acquainted with Ariſtotle, Phocion, and 


me, you would have found nothing in us very 


different from what you may find in people of 
our own age. What commonly prejudices us in 
F 4 favour 


* A long pauſe. 
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DIS 42 
PROBA®s 
To. 


NannaA- 
TION, 
Awr., 


Au rRo- 
IT. 


Hear our decree ; and rev'rence what you ie, "I 


L ESS ON SB. 


Favour of antiquity, is that we are prejudiced againſt 
our 90x times. We raiſe the ancienis, thatwe may 
depreſs the moderns. When we ancients were 
alive, we eſteemed our ancgſtors mere than they 
deſerved. And our poſterity eſteem us more than 
we'deſerye. But the very truth of the matter is, 


our anceſtors, and we, nd our e art gil 
very much alike, | 


XV. 


AvTrwoRITY and FoR31DDING. | 


3 forbids the gods and goddeſſes taking 


any part in the contention between the Greeks | 
and Trojans. 


A URORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, 
Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawn; 
When Jove conven'd the ſenate of the — _ 
Where high Olympus' cloudy tops ariſe, 
The fire of gods his awful ſilence broke : 
The heav'ns attentive trembled as he ſpoke; 
ce Coleſtial fates! immortal gods! give ear 


The 
There are three pretty long pauſes to be made in this 


line, at the words Hates, gods, and ear. The words Celgſtial 
fates, may be ſpoken with the right 
r „ and the /ook directed toward os right, as addreſſing 


extended, the palm 


that 
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The fd decree, which not all beav's ean mavs; | 
Thou, Fate! fulfil it; and ye, Pow'rs! approve. TO 
= What god ſhall enter yon' forbidden feld. — 
Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield, bs 
Back to the ſkies with ſpame he ſhall be div, 

Gaſb'd with diſhoneſt wounds, the ſcory of beav'n; 

® Or from our ſacred bill with fury thrown, © 

Deep, in the dark Tartarean gulf ſhall groen; 

With burning chains fi d to the brazen floors, 

And lock'd by bell's inexorable doors 

As deep beneath th' infernal centre burl'd, 

As from that centre to th' æthereal world. 

»Let each, ſubmiſſive, dread thoſe dire abodes, 

Nor tempt the vengeance of the God of gods, 

League all your forces, then, ye pow'rs above; Cnat- 
Four regal unite againft the might of Fove. ee 


Let 


that part of the aſſembly. The words, i:mmor/al gods ! with 
the left arm extended, in the ſame manner, (the right con- 
tinuing likewiſe extended) and the look directed toward the 
left-hand part of the aſſembly. And the words, give ear, 
with the look bent directly forward. See Authority, pag. 18. 

m At the words, hat god ball enter, the left arm, which 
| ſhould continue extended, with the right, to the beginning of 
this fourth line of the ſpeech, may be drawn in, and placed 
upon the hip, while the right is brandiſhed with the clenched 
filt, as in threatening. See Boaſting, pag. 18. 

The ſpeaker will naturally here point downward with 
the fore-finger of his right hand. 

06 Let each, &c. The ſpeaker may here again extend 

both arms, as before, the open palms upwards, caſting a look | 
over the whole room, oppoſed to be filled with the gods. 
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LESSON 8. 


Let down our golden everlaſting chain, Iain. 


Whoſe frong embrace holds beav' n and earth and 


 * Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, 
Io drag by this the hund rer down to i. 


® Con- 
TEM T. 


ICn Ar- 
| LENGING»« 


Vzrzr A- 
110. 


Ve“ rive in vain. If I f but ftretch this band, 
J heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 

I fix the chain to great Olympus heigbt, 

And the vaſt world hangs trembling in my fight. 
For. fuch T reign unbounded, and above; 

And /uch are men, and gods, compar d to Fove.” 


XVI. 


SUBLIME Daewoo; 


| ; An Ode, from the xixth Pſalm, * 465.1 


I. 


HE loſty pillars of the fox, 
And ſpacious concave rais'd on bigh 


| vor og with ſtars, a ſhining frame, 


Their great original proclaim. 
Th' unweary'd ſun, from day to day, 


Pours knowledge on his golden ray, 


And publiſhes to ev'ry land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 


II. Soon 


? The ſpeaker will do well, here, to have his arms in any 
ether poſture, rather than extended; becauſe, after the pauſe 


in the middle of the line, the right arm muſt be aggro 
with great ſolemnity. : 
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„„ 


Soon as the ev'ning ſhades prevail, Admin. 
The moon takes up the ond rous tale, N 
And nightly to the liſt'ning earth 

Repeats the ſtory of her Birth; 

Whilſt 27 the fars, that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


III. 


What, tho' in /olemn fi lence all Queer, 
Move round the dark terreſtrial. ball? — 2 
What tho no real voice, nor ſound _- 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 


In Reaſon's ear they all rejoice, F vine 
30N, 


And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſpine, 
The band, that made us, is divine.” 
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XVII. 
DE SCRIPTI ou ſublime and terrible. þ 


The fight hi" Patroclus's body, broke off by 
Achilles's appearing on the rampart, unarmed, 
and calling aloud. Le $ Hom. IL. xviii. v. 
241.1 


— HOMER HE bero roſe, 


Amana Her gis, Pallas o'er his ſhoulder throws; 

nen. Around his brows a golden cloud ſhe ſpread; 

A fream of glory flam'd above his Bead. 

As when from ſome beleagur'd town ariſe 

The ſinokes high-curling to the ſhaded ſites, 

(Seen from ſome and o'er the main afar 

When men diſtreſt hang out the ſign of war) 

With long-projeed beams the ſeas are bright, 

And heav'n's wide arch reflects the ruddy light ; 

So from Achilles' head the /plendors riſe, 

Reflecting Blaze on blaze againſt the ties. 

Forth march'dthe chief, and, diſtant from the croud, 

High on the rampart * rais'd his voice aloud. 
7 "nn 


9 The reader will hardly need to be told, that ſuch matter 
ought to be expreſſed with a rai/ed woice. 
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With her own ſhout Minerva ſwells the found; | 

Troy ſtarts aſtoniſh'd, and the ſhores rebound. Tzxnon 

As the loud trumpet's brazen mouth from far, 

With /orilling clangor ſounds th' alarm of war, 

So high his dreadful voice the hero rear'd; 

* Hoſts drop'd their arms, and trembled as they heard; Taseisa- 

And back the chariots roll, and coutſers bound, - 

And feeds and men lie mingled on the ground. ; 


Aghaſt they tee the living lightnings play, Tx. | 


And turn their gge-balls from the flaſhing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his ragen voice he rais d; 
And thrice they fled confounded and ama d. 
Twelve in the tumult wedg'd, untimely ruſb d 

On their ows ſpears, by their own chariots cruſb d: 
While ſhielded from the darts, the Greeks obtain 
The * i puted carcaſs of the lain. | 


e Theſe three lines to be ſpoken fait le- than the reſt, 


XVIII. 
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XVIII. 
CoMPLailNnT. 


Humorous petition of a French gentleman to 
the king, who had given him a title, to which 
his income was not equal, by reaſon of the 
weight of the taxes levied from his eſtate. 
[Pexs. Ins. Axc. Mob. p. 428.] | 


1 * acknowledging the honour done him by 
the king's conferring on him a title, he goes 
on as follows. | 


OUR Majeſty has only made me more 

unhappy by giving me a title. For there is 
nothing more pitiable than a gentleman loaded with 
a knapſack. This empty ſound, which I was ſuch 
a fool as-to be ambitious of, does not keep away 
hunger. I know well enough, that glory makes 
us live after we are dead; but in this world, a man 
has but a poor time on't, if he has not a bit of 
bread to put in his mouth, I had but a little bit 
of land on the banks of the Rhone, on which I 


made a ſoif? to live. But as it is now taxed, any 


body may have it for me; for 1 ſuppoſe I ſhall 
ſoon, with my 2:tle and eſtate, be glad of an alms- 
houſe for my ſeat. I have no reſource, if there 
be a 9 commenced againſt me, as they 

threaten 2 


LESSONS: 
threaten, but in your Majeſty's goodneſs. 
_ deed, my fate is to be decided by that, I am in 


no danger, but ſhall /augh at them all. 
Majeſty were to ſeize my poor patrimony whole, 
what would a few acres of marſp-land be to the 
 * mighty monarch of France and Navarre? It} 
bears nothing but wi/{ows, F and your Majeſty 
values no trees, but the laurel. I, therefore, beſeech 


Mo 


If your 
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Conronrt, 


Dzr z 
CATION, 
* PoMP, 
Cone 
TEM. 
+SunMIs- 
$SIONs 


your Majeſty to give me leave to enjoy what my 


little ſpot brings in, without deduction. All that a 
poor ſubject aſks of your Majeſty is That your 
Majeſty would a/# nothing of him. 


XxIX. 
TERRIBLE DESCRIPTION. 


N elder days, ere yet the Roman bands 

Victorious, this our diſtant world ſubdu'd, 
A ſpacious city ſtood, with firmeſt walls 
Sure mounded, and with num rous turrets crown'd, 
Atrial ſpires and citadels, the ſeat 
Of kings and heroes reſolute in war; 
Fam'd Ariconium; uncontroul'd and free, 
Till all-ſubduing Latian arms prevail'd. 
Then likewiſe, tho' to foreign yoke ſubmiſs, 
Unlevel'd ſhe remained; and ev'n till now 
Perhaps had ſtood, of antient Britiſh art 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir d 
Than what from Attie, or Etryſcan hands 
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Arofe ; had not the heav'nly pow'rs averſe 
Decreed her final doom. And now the fields 
Labour d with thirſt: Aquarius had not ſhed 
His wonted ſhow'rs, and Sirius parck d ; with beat 


 Solftitial the green herb: Hence gan relax 


The earth's contexture. Hence Tartarian dregs, | 
Sulphur, and nitrous Sumo, enkindling fierce, 
Bellow'd tremendous in her darkſome caves, 


More diſmal than the load diſploded roar 


Of braxen enginry, that ceaſeleſs form 


The baſtion of a well- built city, deem'd, 
Impregnable. Th' infernal winds, till now 
Cloſely impriſoned, by Titanian warmth 
Dilating, and with unctuous vapour fed, 
Di/dain'd their narrow cells; and, their fullſtrength | 
Collecting, from beneath the ſolid maſs | 
Upheav'd, and all her caſtles rooted deep 


Shook from their loweſt ſeat. Old Vaga's ſtream 


Force d by the fudden fbock, her wonted track 


Forſook, and drew her humid train aſlope, 


Murinkling her banks. And now the lowring ſcy 


Aw 2. 


Tarr I- 
DATION. 


Dass Al. 


The baleful lightning, and loud thunder, voice 
Of angry beav'n, fierce roaring, with diſmay 
The boldeft hearts appal'd. here ſnould they turn 
Diſtreſs'd? I pence ſeek for aid? When from below 
Hell threatens; and when fate ſupreme gives figns 
Of wrath and dęſolation. Vain were vows, 
And 


* To be ſpoizen quick fiom the words, Where ous. to 
#ſctation, 
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And plaints, and ſuppliant hands to heav'n ere&! | 
Yet ſome to temples fled, and humble rites con- 
Perform'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, TIM 
Who with their vor ries in one ruin ſhar'd, 
O'erwhelm'd and cruſh'd, Others in frantic mood, Tzzyiwa- 
Run howling through the freets. Their hideous 9 
yells | | 
Rend the dark wwelkin, Horror ftalks around Hoznon, | 
Wild faring, and his /ad concomitant 
Deſpair, of abject look. At ev'ry gate A 
The :hronging populace with Haſty ſtrides N | 
Preſs furious, and, too eager of eſcape, 
Obſtruct the ſpacious way. The rocking ſtreet 
Deceives their footſteps. To and fro they reel | 
Aſtoniſb d, as with wine o'ercharg'd. When lo! Hoazory 
The parched earth her riven mouth diſparts, 
Horrible chaſm profound! With fwift deſcent 
Old Ariconium finks; and all her tribes, [ 
Heroes, and ſenators, down to the realms | 
Of endleſs night, Mean while the /ooſen'd winds j 
Infuriate, molten rocks and globes of fire 
Hurl high above the clouds; till all their force 


Conſum d, her rav' nous jaws, earth, ſatiate, clos'd. 
8 Philips.] 
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XX. 
RIDICuILE. 


Swift's on Tranſubſtantiation'. [TaLE or A 
Tun, Sect. IV.] 


Scene Lord Peter's houſe; a table covered, with 


plates, knives, and forks, and a brown loaf in 
the middle of the table. 


Lord Peter, Martih, "WY 


Peter. g READ, gentlemen, bread is the faff 

of life. In bread is contained, incluſive, 
the quinteſſence of beef, mutton, veal, veniſon, par- 
tridge, plumb-pudding, and cuſtard; and, to render 
all complete, there is intermingled a due quantity 
of water, whole crudities are corrected by yeaſt, 
and which therefore becomes, to all intents and 


| purpoſes, a wholeſome fermented liquor diffuſed 


through the maſs of the bread. Therefore he 
who 


t A pupil, in order to his expreſſing properly this leſſon, 
muſt be let a little into the author's plot; that by Peter is 


meant the Pope; by Martin, the Lutheran church, and by 
Jack, the Calviniſts. That, in this paſſage, he expoſes the 


doctrine of the wafer's being tranſubſtantiated into the real 


body of Chriſt; the papiſts refuſing the cup to the laity; 


the arrogance of the popes; ; and the evils ariſing from _— | 
ſecution. 


CC 


hear this jeff, your head is ſo big with. 
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who « eats drank at the ſame time eats the beſt of-. | 


food, and drinks the beſt of liquors. Come on, bro- urig 
thers, the cauſe is good; fall to, and ſpare not. 


Here is a ſhoulder of excellent Banſtead mutton 


[pointing to the brown loaf ] as ever was cut with 

knife. Here you may cut, and come again. But, 

now I think on it, I had better help you my/elf, 

now my hand is in. Young people are 4aſhful. 

Come, brother Martin, let me help you to this 

ſlice. | 

Martin. My lord! [ſo Peter ordered his bro- Svz2n152; 

thers to call him] I doubt, with great ſubmiſſion, Sonuis- 


here is ſome little miſtake. In my humble MY 


Peter. I bat you are merry? Come then, let us Pzzviimwe | 
NESS. $ | 


Martin. No jeſt indeed, my lord. But unleſs zung 
I am very much deceived, your lordſhip was pleaſed, 


a little while ago, to drop a word about mutton; 


and I ſhould be glad to /ee it upon the table. 
Peter. How! I don't comprehend you. PezviSu. 
Jack. Why, my lord, my brother Martin, I 1 
ſuppoſe, is hungry, and longs to ſee the ſhoulder of 
Banſtead mutton, you ſpoke of, come to table. 


Peter. Pray, explain yourſelves, gentlemen. Pzzvizn. 


Either you are both out of your its, or are diſ- 

poſed to be merry a little anſeaſonably. You had 

better keep your jokes till after dinner. Brother Recor- * 

Martin, if you don't /ike the fiice I have helped "ym 

you to, I will cut you another; though I ſhould s 

think it the choice bit of the whole ſhoulder. 
. | Mar tin. 
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Martin, What then, my lord, is this brown” 
loaf a ſhoulder of Banſtead mutton all this while? 

Peter. Pray, Sir, Jeave off your impertinence, 
and eat your viuals, if you pleaſe; I am not 
difpoſed to reliſb your wit at preſent: 

Martin. May I then, my lord, be ſouſed 0) over 
head and ears in a horſe-pond, if it ſeems to my 
eyes, my fingers, my noſe, or my teeth, either 1% 
or more, than a lice of a ſtale ſixpenny brown 
loaf. a | 

Jack. If I ever ſaw a ſhoulder of mutton in my 
life look ſo like a ſixpenny brown loaf, I am an 
old baſket-woman: 5 

Peter. Look you, gentlemen; to convince you, 
what a couple of blind, paſitive, ignorant puppies 
you are, I will uſe but oze plain argument; The 
d—1 roaft both your ſouls on his gridiron to all 
eternity, if you don't believe this [clapping his 
hand upon the brown loaf] to be a ſhoulder of as 


good mutton as ever was ſold in Leadenhall-market, 


Martin, Why, truly, upon more mature con- 
ſideration 
Jack. Why, ay, now I have thought better 
on the thing, your lordſhip ſeems to be in the 
right, 
Peter. O now you are come to yourſelves, 
Boy, fill me a bumper of claret. Come, brothers, 
here is good health to you both. 


Martin and Jack. Thank your good lordſhip, 


and ſhall be glad to pledge you, 
Peter. 


to doubt. 
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Peter. That you ſhall my boys. I am not a 
man to refuſe you any thing in reaſon, A moderate 
glaſs of wine is a cordial. There. [Giving them Orvine. 
a cruſt each.] There is a bumper a piece for you. 
True natural juice of the grape. None of your 
naſty balderdaſh vintners brewings. — What now ! Svzranzn, 
[Obſerving them to ſtare.] Are you at your 
doubts again? Here, Boy. Call neighbour Domi- . nave 
nic the blackſmith here. Bid him bring his tongs _ 
with him. Red hot —d'ye hear. Pl teach you 


Martin. Come, Jack. This houſe is like to Tante- 
be too hot for you and me ſoon. He is quite ra- 
ving mad. Let's get away” as faſt as we can. 
Jack. A plague on his crazy head, If ever I 
put my noſe within his door again, may it be 
pinched off in good earneſt, [Exeunt running. ] 
u Saint Dominic was the inventor of the inquiſition. 


* To be ſpoken quick to the end. | 
1 Separation of the Proteſtants from the Romiſh church. 
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XXI. 
ExRORTAT TON. 
Prologue 10 Cato by Mr. Pope. 
i ＋ O wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art; 


To raiſe the genius, and to mend the heart; | 
To make mankind in conſcious virtue bold, 
Live ver each ſcene, and be what they behold; 
For this the tragic mule firſt trod the ſtage, 


Commanding tears to ſtream through ev'ry age. 


Tyrants no more their /avage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wondered how they wept. 
* Our author ſhuns by vulgar ſprings to move, 
The bero's glory, or the virgin's love. 

In pitying love, we but our weakneſs ſhew, 


And wild ambition well deſerves its woe. 


Here tears ſhall fow from a more ger'rous cauſe, 
Such tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws. 
Ss He 


The words mend the heart may be expreſſed with the right 
band laid upon the breaſt. 

2 I queſtion, whether all readers of this line [Our author 
ſuns, &c.] underſtand it as the author meant it. The ſenſe, 
in plain proſe, would be, © Our author thinks it beneath him 
* to endeavour to affect you by the common ſubje of tragic 
« diſtreſs, as the fall of a prince or ſtateſman, or the misfor- 
tunes occaſioned by love.“ 


LESSONS. 

Fe bids your breaft with antient ardors riſe, 

And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 

Virtue confeſt in human ſhape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was ; 

No common object to your ſight diſplays ; 

But what with pleaſure Heav'n itſelf ſurveys, 

A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling fate. 

While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 

What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe ? 

Who ſees him a#, but envies ev'ry deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 

Ev'n when proud Cæſar midſt triumphal cars, 

The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 

Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate, 

As her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, 

The pomp was darken'd, and the day overcaſt; 

The triumph ceas'd. Tears guſb'd from ev'ry eye; 

The world's great vicror paſs d znbeeded by. 

Her loft good man dejected Rome ador'd, 

And honour'd Cz/ar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
Britons attend. Be worth like this approv'd, 

And ſhew, you have the virtue to be mov'd. 

With honeſt ſcorn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd 


Rome learning arts from Greece, whom ſhe ſubdu'd. 
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LESSONS. 
Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts 700 long 


On French tranflation and Italian ſong. 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves : Aſert the ſtage, 


Be juſtly warm'd with your own native rage. 


Such plays alone ſhould pleaſe a Britiſh ear, 
As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain d to bear. 


- XXII. 


Humorous ſcene between Dennis the critic (ſa- 
tyrically repreſented by Swift, as mad) and the 
Doctor. 


Scene Dennis's garret. 


Dennis, Doctor, Nurſe, Lintot the bookſeller, 
and another author, 


Dennis. 8 wiſe, and 8 out his | 
words ſlowly and formally.] 


BE ARE, 1 that it fare not with you, 
as it did with your predeceſſor, the famous 
Hippocrates, whom the miſtaken citizens of Abdera 
ſent for, in this very manner, to cure the philoſo- 
pher Democritus. He returned full of admiration 
at the wi/dom of the perſon, whom he had ſup- 
poſed a lunatic. Behold, Doctor, it was thus that 
Ariſtotle himſelf, and all the great antients, ſpent 
their 


LESSONS. 


their days and nights, wrapped ” in criticiſn, and 


beſet all round with their own writings. As for 


me, be aſſured, I have no diſeaſe, beſides a ſwelling 
in my legs, of which I ſay nothing, mee your art 
may farther certify you. 

Doctor. Pray, Sir, how did you contrabt this 
feelling ? 

Dennis. By criticiſm. 

Doctor. By criticiſm ! That's a diſtemper I 
have never heard nor read of. 

Dennis. Death, Sir! A diftemper ! It is no 
diſtemper; but a noble art. 
Hours a day at it, and are you a doctor, and don't 
know, that there is a communication between the 
rain and the legs? 

Doctor. What made you i ſo many "Un. 
Sir? 

Dennis. Cato, Sir. 

Doctor. Sir, I ſpeak of your 4 temper. What 
gave you this tumour ? 

Dennis. Cato, Cato, Cato®. 

Nurſe. For God's ſake, Doctor, name not this 
evil ſpirit ; it is the whole cauſe of his madneſs. 
Alas! poor maſter will have his fits again. 

[Almoſt crying. ] 

Lintot. Fits] with a pox! A man may well 
have fits, and fwell'd legs, that ſits writing four- 

teen 


He publiſhed remarks on Cato, in the year 1712, 
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teen hours in a day. The Remarks, the Remarks, 
have brought all his complaints upon him. 
Qursr. Doctor. The Remarks ! What are they? 
Woxpzz, Dennis. Death! Have you never read my 
Pezvisn- Remarks? I'll be bang d if this niggardly bookſeller 
28 has advertiſed the book as it ſhould have been. 
Lintot. Not advertiſe it, quotha! Pox! I have 
laid out pounds after pounds in advertiſing. There 
has been as much done for the book as could be 
done for any book in Chriftendom. 


CanTioN- 


3 Doctor. We had better not talk of books, Sir, 


I am afraid, they are the fuel that feed his deli- 
rium. Mention books no more. 


I deſire a word in private with this gentleman. 
Quzer- TI ſuppoſe, Sir, you are his apothecary. 

Gent. Sir, I am his friend. 

Doctor. I doubt it not. What regimen have 
you obſerved, ſince he has been under your care? 
You remember, I ſuppoſe, the paſſage in Celſus, 
which ſays, © If the patient, on the third day, 
cc have an interval, ſuſpend the medicaments at 


 Tracn- © night,” Let fumigations be uſed to corroborate 


ING. 5 
the brain. I hope you have, upon 20 account, 


promoted fternutation by Hellebore ? 
Gent. Sir, you miſtake the matter quite. 
Dae: and Doctor, What! An apotbecary tell a phyſician 
be miſtakes! You pretend to diſpute my preſcrip- 
tion] Pharmacopola componat. Medicus ſolus pr e- 
Avrno- ſcribat. Fumigate him, I fay, this very evening, 
irre while he is relieved by an interval. 


Dennis. 
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Dennis. Death ! Sir! Do you take my friend 
for an apothecary! A man of genius and learning 
for an apothecary! Know, Sir, that this gentle- 


man profeſſes, like myſelf, the two zoblz/t ſciences 
in the univerſe, Criticiſm, and Poetry, By the 


OT 


ANGER». 


Aur no- 
RITT. 


immortals, he himſelf is author of three whole pa- 


ragraphs in my Remarks, had a hand in my Public 

Spirit, and aſſiſted me in my deſcription of the 
Furies and infernal regions in my Appius. 

Lintot. He 1s an author. You miſtake the 


gentleman, Doctor. He has been an author 


theſe twenty years, to his bookſeller” s knowledge, 
if to no one's elſe, 

Dennis. Is all the town in a combination? Shall 
poetry fall to the ground ? Muſt our reputation in 
Foreign countries be quite loſt? O deſtruction ] 
Perdition! Curſed Opera! Confounded Opera! 
As poetry once raiſed cities, ſo, when poetry fails, 
cities are overturned, and the world is no more. 

Doctor. He raves, he raves. He muſt be 
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pinioned, he muſt be frrait-waiſtcoated, that he 


may do no miſchief. 


Dennis. OI am c I am fick to death. 
Doctor. That is a good ſymptom ; a very good 
ſymptom. To be ſick to death (ſays the modern 
theory) is /ymptoma præclarum. When a patient 
is ſenſible of his pain, he is half cured. - Prays Sir, 
of what are you / ft ck? 


Dennis. 


© He wrote a Treatiſe to prove, that the decay of public 
ſpirit proceeds from the Italian Opera. 
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Dennis. Of every thing. Of every thing. T 
am ſick of the ſentiments, of the diction, of the pro- 


- tafis, of the epitaſis, and the cataſtrophe. —Alas for. 


the loft drama] The drama is no more. 

Nurſe. If you want a dram, Sir, I will bring 
you a couple of penn'orths of gin in a minute, Mr. 
Lintot has drank the laſt of the noggin. 

Dennis. O ſcandalous want ! O ſhameful omiſ- 


ion! By all the immortals, here is not the ſhadow 


of aperipztia! No change of fortune inthe tragedy. 

Nurſe. Pray, Sir, don't be uneaſy about change. 
Give me the /ixpence, and I'll get you change 
immediately at the gin-ſhop next door. 

Doctor. Hold your peace, good woman. His 
fit increaſes. We muſt call for Help. Mr. Lin- 
tot a — bold bim, pray. [Doctor gets behind 
Lintot.] 

Lintot. Plague on the man ! I am afraid, he is 
really mad. And, if he be, who, the devil, will 
buy the Remarks? I wiſh [ſcratching his head] 


he had been 56% t, rather than I had meddled 


Dir rer- 
ING. 


AnxizrTyY 


with his Remarks. 

Doctor. He muſt uſe the cold bath, and be 
cupped on the head. The ſymptoms ſeem deſperate. 
Avicen ſays, If learning be mixed with a brain, 
cc that is not of a contexture #7 to receive it, the 
« brain ferments, till it be totally exhauſted.” 
We muſt endeayour to eradicate theſe indigeſted 
ideas out of the pericranium, and to reſtore the 
patient to a competent knowledge of himſelf. 

Dennis, 


L ESS ON. 8. 
Dennis. Caitiffs ſtand off! Unband me miſcreants! 
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Fury 
with 


[The Doctor, the nurſe, and Lintot, run out of Paz. | 


the room in a hurry, and tumble down the garret 
fairs all together.] Is the man, whoſe labours are 
calculated to bring the town to reaſon, mad? Is 
the man, who ſettles poetry on the baſis of anti- 
quity, mad? See Longinus in my right hand, and 
Ariſtotle in my left! [Calls after the Doctor, the 
bookſeller, and the nurſe, from the top of the 
ſtairs.] JI am the only man among the moderns, 
that ſupport the venerable antients. And am I to 


be a/ſaſmated? Shall a bookſeller, who has lived 


upon my labours, take away that life, to which he 
owes his ſupport? [Goes into his garret, and 
ſhuts the door.] 


XXIII. 
ADORATI ON. 
Milton's Morning Hymn. [PARA D. Los. B. v. 
v. 153. ] 


HESE are thy glorious works, Parent of good 

Almighty! Thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair! Thyſelf how wondrous then 
| Un- 


f ce Thy/elf how wondrous,” &c. ] The ſenſe in proſe, would 
be, If thy works be ſo wonderfully excellent, thine own ori- 


„ ginal excellence is unſpeakable and inconceivable. ” ti 
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LESSONS. 
Unjpeakable! who ſitt'ſt above the heav'ns, 


To ws inviſible, or dimly ſeen 


In theſe thy lotſt works; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r Sins, 


| Speak, ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, 


Sacro 
RarTvre. 


Anne. 


Angels] For* ye behold him, and with ſongs 

And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing. * Ye in beav'n!. 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him firſt, Him laſt, Him midſt, and without end. 

Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 

With thy bright circlet! praiſe him in thy ſphere, 

While morn ariſes, that /weet hour of prime. 

Thou, ſun, of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknow- 


not, I believe, generally underſtood ſo, elſe readers would 
not (as I have heard many) make a pauſe between the word 
then and unſpeakable. 

The reader need ſcarce be told, that ſuch matter ought 
to be expreſſed with as much ſmoothneſs and liquidity of ut- 
terance as poſſible. 

b <« Ye in heav'n,” This is generally ill pointed. Theſe 
words are a complete ſentence. The meaning is, I call on 
you [Angels] to praiſe God in your celeſtial habitation.” 
And then the poet goes on to call on the zerrefrials to join 
their humble tribute. 

i Thou, un, of this,“ he To be ſpoke a little more 
ore rotundo, or ſull-mouthed, than the foregoing, to image the 
ſtupendous greatneſs of a world of fire, equal, as ſuppoſed 
by aſtronomers, to a million of earths, 


Moon, that now meer'/t the orient "few now v fy 1 Rarrvaz 


Perpetual circle, multiformz and mix 


His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
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Acknowledge Him thy greater. Sound his praiſe LEWES 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb I; - — 


And when high noon haſt gain d, and when thou | 
Falliſt. 


With the fx'd fars, fix d in their ſphere on high, 
And ye five other wand'ring orbs, that move 
In myſtic dance, not without ſong ! reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 


And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 

Vary to our great Maker ſtill ew praiſe. 

Ye miſts, and exhalations, that now riſe 

From hill, or ſteaming lake, duſty, or grey, 

Till the ſun paint your feecy cirts with gold, 78 
In honour to the world's great Author riſez 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd ſey, 

Or cheer with falling ſhow'rs the thirſty ground, 
Riſing or falling, till advance his praiſe. 


Breathe ſoft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, | 
With ev'ry plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. | 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe. 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls. Ye birds, 

That ſinging, up to heav'n's high gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe, 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk | 
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The earth, and ſtately mend or lowly creep. 
Witneſs, if I be filent, morn or ev'n, 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade. 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. - 
Paorouny Hail univerſal Lord! Be bounteous ſtill, 
won, TO give us only good; and if the night 
Have gatber d aught of evil, or conceal'd, 


 Diſper/e it, as now day the dark diſpels. 


XXIV. 
\ PEEVIsHNESs. 


The ſcene between Priuli, a Venetian ſenator, and 
Jaffier, who had married his daughter without 
his conſent, and being afterwards reduced to 
poverty, and ſoliciting his father-in-law to re- 
lieve his diſtreſs, receives the following treats 
ment. [VENICE PRESERVED. ] 


Priuli and Jaffier. 


O more! I'll hear no more. Be gone, and 


Pzzv, Pr. 
leave me. 
con. Jaff. Not hear me! By my ſufferings but you 
ſhall. 
My lord! my lord! I am not that abject wretch 
Reon, You think me. Where's the 4! i rence throws me 
back 
So far bebind you, that I muſt not /peak to you? 
Pr. 


LESS ON _ 


Pr. Have you not wrong'd me? 8 P xxvIax. 
Jaff. Could my nature e ter Cone 


But have endur'd the thought of doing wrong, 

I need not now thus /ow have bent myſelf © 

To gain a bearing from a cruel father. Dꝛisrzzss. 

You cannot ſay that I have ever wrong d W. 1 Rinne 

Pr. I fay, you've wrong d me in the nice/t Point, Puxvaene 
The Honour of my houſe. You can't defend 

Your 4a/eneſs to me. When you firſt came home Rxuon. 

From travel, I with open arms receiv'd you. 

Pleas'd with your ſeeming virtue ſought to raiſe 

— OS... 

My houſe, my table, fortune, all was yours. | 

And, in requital of my beſt endeavours, CuidiNGe 
Lou zreacheroufly practis d to undo me,; | 

Seduc'd the joy of my declining age, 

My only child, and ſtole her from my 4ofom. 

Jaff. Is this your gratitude to him who and Run. 
Your daughter's life? You know, that, but for me, a 
Jou had been childleſs. I reſtor'd her to you, 8rTr- Ds. 
When /unk before your eyes amidſt the waves. Gs: 
I hazarded my life for her s; and E 
Has 7ichly paid me with her gen rous love. 

855 You ftole her from me, like a thief you Rr. 

ſtole 1 wn 
, At of nigbt. That curſed hour you dd | 
To viſe me of all my heart held dear. 
But may your joy in her prove falſe as mine. Execaas 
May the hard hand of pinching poverty _ NA 
Oppręeſo and grind you; till at laſt you find 
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LESSONS. 
The curſe of diſobedience all your fortune. 
Home, and be humble. Study to retrench. 
Diſcharge the lazy vermin of thy hall, 
Thoſe pageants of thy folly. 
Reduce the glitt'ring trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds fit for thy narrow ſtate. 
Then to ſome ſuburb cottage both retire, | 
And with your farveling brats enjoy your miſery. 
Home, bome, Fr. * 


— 


XXV. 


Cern of the common objects of pitt. 


.From Mr. Pope's Ess Ax ON Max. 


| Ero NO UR and Shame from no condition riſe; 


Act well your part: There all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall diff” rence made; 
One flaunts in rags; one flutters in brocade; 


The cobler apron d, and the parſon gown'd; 


The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 


behalt differ more (you cry) than crownand cow! ?” 
D ID; tell you, friend! A wiſe man and a. fool. 


You'll 


— 


a « This line [* I'll ell you, friend,” &e.] may be 3 
in a ſort of important ha/f-whiſper, and with 3 es 


and nods, as if a grand * was told. 
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In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece: 
But by your father 8 worth if ours you rate, 
Count me thoſe only, who 1 were good and great. 5 


Go and pretend, your family is young ; 


LESSONS. ”— 


| You'll nd, if once. the wiſe man acts the mont; Tracu- 


Or, cobler-lite, the Parſon will be drunk; © 
T Wor th makes the Matt, and * want of 1 it * 1 Arne 
fellow ; Ent. BATION: 

5 The reſt i 18 all but leather or connetle. | 1 


Stuck o er with titles, and hung round with rings, SHEER» 
That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of e „„ 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race Ju 


TEMPT, 


EE" 
{ * 


Go! if your antient, but ignoble W 
Has crept through ſeoundrels ever ſince the flood: 3 


Nor own, your fathers have been fools ſo long. 


"What can ennoble ts, or flaves, or cowards? - 


Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 


Look next on greatneſs. Say, where greatneſs derer. 
lies? 


Where, but among the heroes ain} he ws" if "2 ni 
| Heroes are all the ſame, it is agreed, | 


From Macedonia's madman to the EPA oo God . —_ 5 
The whole. Arange purpoſe of their lives to 0 find, ol 


Or make an enemy of all mankind. 412 


Not one looks backward: onward ſtill ba goes; 
be ne'er looks forward, farther than his Ne oſe. 
H 2 No 


1 { have put a $4»/+ after BO though contrary to general 
rules, to mark the axriebeſi between find and nale, more Wa 
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No leſs alike the politic and wi iſe; 
All, fow things, with circumſpective eyes. 
Men in their looſe, unguarded hours they take; 
| Not that themſelves are wiſe; but others weak. 
Rauen. But grant that thoſe can conquer; theſe can cheat ; 
wh 'Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great. 


Avzzzion. Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 


Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Arens Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or, failing, ſmiles in exile, or in chains, 

Arun, Like good Aurelius let him reign; or bleed 

Like Socrates; that man is great indeed. 
— What's fame? A fancy'd life, in others breath; 

A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death. 

Jul what you bear's your own; 1 What s un- 

known, 

The ſame (my lord 1) if 7 478 85 or - your o. 

All, that wwe fee!" of it, begins and ends, 

In the ſmall circle of our foes, or friends; 

To all befides as, much an empty ſhade, 

An Eugene living, as a Ceſar dead; 

Alike or hen, or. where, they ſhone, or ſhine, 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 


Corr. A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; N 


Arrsona- A honeſt man's the e work of God. _ 
0 4 Fame, 


m C Al hh, flaw things,” to be pronounced very „ 
and with a canning look, 

a 4e All that aue feel,” &c. to be . with the * 
hand laid upon the Sreaſt. 
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Fame, but from death, a villain's name can ſave, 


As juſtice tears his body from the grave; Aner- 
When what t' oblivion better were reſign d, 


1s hung on high to poiſon half mankind. / BLAMING» 


All fame is foreign; but of true deſert; ©  - 
Plays round the head; but comes not to the heart?. - mer. 
One /elf-approving hour whole years outweighs 


Of ſtupid ftarers, and of loud buzzas; - Cone | 
And more true joy Marcellus exil d feels, Ane. 
Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. 8 

In parts ſuperior what advantage lies? rer. 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wiſe? _ Rrsrzer. 


Tis but to know, how little can be known;  :Concran. 
To ſee all others faults, and feel our own : 

Condemn'd in b#5'ne/s, or in arts, to drudge 

Without a ſecond, and without a judge. 


Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking land, 


All fear; none aid you; and few underſtand. 
Painful Pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view  &Svuyyen- 
Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. rg 


Bring then theſe bleſſings to a fri account; - axcune. 


Make fair dedufions : ſee to what they mount. 
How much of other each is ſure to coft ; 


How each for other oft is wholly leſt; 


How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; 


How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always eaſe; 


S . Sr EE Think. 
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te comes not to the heart, to be ſpoken with the 
right band laid upon the breaf. And—* Marcellus exif d 
N below. 


Cokexax. 
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3 And if fill ſuch things: thy envy PT 


Say, would'ſt thou be the man to whom they fall? | 


To lich for ribbands if thou art ſo filly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 
Look but on Grips, or on Gripus' wife. 
If parts allure theey, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The w1/eft, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind:; 


— 


Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of @ name, 


See Cromwell damn'd to everlaſting fame: 
If all united thy ambition call, 
From antient ftory learn to ſcorn them all. 


XXVI. 
CLownisH BASHFULNEsS, and AW&WARDNESS. 


The meeting between Humphry Gubbin, and 
Mr. Pounce. [LT nn, 


Humph.] OW prettily this park } is ſtock'd 
with /oldters, and deer, and ducks 
and ladies, —Ha! Where are the old fellows gone? 


Where can they Be, trow?—T'll aſk theſe people. 


A- a- a you pretty young gentleman |to 
Fainlove] did you ſee Yather ? 
Fain. Your father, Sir? 


Humph. 


„ Cy _ youre 


like a dog. A lays me on now and then, e'en as if 


PX 
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Humph. Ey, my Vatber, a weezle-fyartd, croſs 
old gentleman with eee | 

Fain. No, Sir, | 

Humph, A crab-ftick in his hai 

Pounce. We have met no body with theſe 


* - 
- 
= * 
- { 34 
„ 1 
— 
* . 


marks. But, ſure, J have ſeen yois before, —Are Arran. 


not you Mr. Humphry Gubbin, ſon and heir to Sir Quze7- 
Harry Gubbin? 


Humph. Ey, ey, an that were al, I'ſe his fon; 


but how lung J ſhall be his heir, I can't tell: for 


a talks o'diſinheriting on ma every day. | | 
Pounce. Dear Sir, I am glad to ſee you. I Jor. 


have had a deſire to be acquainted with you ever 


ſince I ſaw you clench your it at your father, 
when his back was turned toward you. I ve a 
young man of ſpirit. 

Humph. Why, Sir, would i it not ver a man to Vers 
the very heart, blood, and guts on him, to have a 
crabbed old fellow /nubbing a body every minute 
before company? 


| Humph. Like a boy, quotha ! He uſes me Can: . 
a were a breaking a hound to the game. You 

can't think what a fantrum a was in this morn- 

ing, becauſe I * a little at . my 

own born couſin. 


Pounce. A man can't be too ſcrupulous, Mr. ur, 


Humphry; a man can't be too ſcrupulous. 
H 4 * 


Pounce. Why, Mr. Humpluy, he uſes you like Exer 4 
à boy. 
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LESS ON S. 
Humph. "Why, Sir, I could as fon love my 


own fleſp and blood. We ſhould ſquabble like - 


brother and fiſter, not like man and wife. Do 


you think we ſhould not, Mr. — Pray, OT 
men, may I crave your names? 


Pounce. Sir, I am the very perſon, that has 


been employed to draw up the articles of rags 


between you and your couſin. 


Humph. Ho, ho! ſay you ſo ? Then may- 
hap, you can tell one ſome. things one wants ta 


know. A- a — Pray, Sir, what e/ftyeate am I heir 


tor . 


Pounce. To Seen bundred pounds a Hear, in- 


tailed eſtate. 


Humph. Sucgers! I'ſe glad on't wah all my 
heart. And—a - a—can you ſatisfy ma in an- 


other queſtion—Pray, how old he 12 


Pounce. Three and twenty laſt March. 


Humph. Plague on it! As ſure as you are 
there, they have kept ma back. I have been 


told, by Goody Clack, or Goody Tipple, I dan't 
know which, that I was born the very year the 
ſtone pig ſtye was built; and every body knows 
the pig/tye in the back cloſe is three and twenty 


year old, I'll be duck'd in a horſe-pond, if here 


has not been tricks play d ma. But, Pray, Sir, 
may'nt I crave your name? 
Pounce. My name, Sir, is Founce, at your 
ſervice. 
: Humph . 


LES 8 ON. 8. 


Humph. Pounce with a P ? 
Pounce. Yes, Sir, and Samuel with an S. 


Humph. Why then, Mr. Samuel Pounce, Eaxnxzsr- 


[chuckling, and wriggling, and rubbing his hands 
earneſtly] do you know any clever gentlewoman 
of your acquaintance, that you think I could like. 
For I'll be hang'd like a dog, an I han't taken a 
right down avenſion to my couſin, ever ſince Vather” 
propoſed her to'ma.——And fince every body 
| Knows I came up to be married, I ſhou'd not 


care to go down again with a flea in 17 0 ry and 
| lJook'd Salt d, d'ye ſee. 


Pounce. After a pauſe.] Why, Sir, I 8 per- 


a thought juſt come into my bead. And if you 
will walk. along with this gentleman and me, 
where we are going, I will communicate it. 
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Humph. With all " _—Y oy Mr. Sa-. Jo. 
muel Founce. „„ ITE -[Excunt.}.. | 
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Pity. 


Ruzyxer- 
Renews the /ad remembrance * of our fate; 
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XXVII. 


MovznruL DxsSCRIPTION. 


From Eneas's account of the Sack of Troy. 


[Dryd. Vir. EN. II. 


LL were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began; 
Great queen! What you command me to relate 


An empire from its old foundations rent, 
And ev'ry woe the Trojans underwent; 

A pop" lous city made a deſert place 
All that I ſaw, and part of which I was; 
Nor ev'n the Hardeſt of our foes could hear, 
Nor ftern Ulyſſes tell without a fear. 

* * * * * * * 

T was now the dead of night, SPY fleep repairs 
Our Bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hecter's gheft * before my ſight appears; 
Sbrouded in blood he ſtood, and bath'd in tears, 
Such as when by the fierce Pelides ſlain, 
Theſſalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 


Sdooln 


Y The OY * {ad remembrance,” may be ſpoken with a 
Ffgh, and the right band laid on the breaſt. 
. 2 The words, Hefor's Ghoft,” may be ſpoken with a 
ſtart, and the attitute of fear. See Fear, page 17. 
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Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt 
Through the Pierc d limbs: his body black with duſt, 
Unlike that Hector, who return d from toilss 
Of war triumphant in /Eacian ſpoils, 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire,  Covnacr. 
Hurling * amidſt their fleets the Phrygian fire. . 
His hair and beard were clotted ftiff with gore, Pur. 
The ghaſtly wounds, he for his country bore, 
Now ftream'd afreſh. 
I wept to ſee the viſionary man, | Gurey. 
And whilſt my trance continu'd, thus began. | 

* O light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joey! 
O, long expected by thy friends! From whence 
Art thou /o late return'd to our defence? 
Alas] what wounds are theſe? What new diſgrace 
Deforms the manly honours of thy face? | 
Tl Jpetre, groaning from his inmoſt breaſt; Honnon, 
This warning in theſe mournful words expreſs d; 

Haſte, goddeſs-born ! Eſoape, by timely flight, 1 
The flames and horrors of this fatal nigbt. 5 
The foes already have poſſeſs'd our wall; "ARS 
Troy nods m high, and totters to her fall. 

| Enough 


T « Hurling,” to be expreſſed by throwing . out the arm, 
with the action of hurling. 


s « O light of Trgans,” &c. to be * by opening. 
the arms with the action of wyhoming. 

„The /pe&re,” &c. Theſe two lines, and the ghoſt's 
ſpeech, are to be ſpoken in a deep and hollow voice, lowly and | bf 
olemnly, with little riſing or r falling, and a torpid znertia of . . 
action. KY TIER a 
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LESSONS. 


Enough is paid to Priam's royal name, 
Enough to country, and to deathleſs fame. 


Tf by a mortal man my father's throne 


Could have been ſav d this arm the feat had done. 
Troy nom commends to thee her future ſtate, 


And gives her gods companions of thy fate. 


Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And follow where thy various fortune calls. 
He ſaid, and brought, from forth the facred 


The gods, and relicks of th' immortal fire. 


Now peals of ſhouts came thund'ring from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war. 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace flood 
Aloof from ſtreets, emboſom d cloſe with wood; 
Louder and louder ſtill, J hear th' alarms 

Of human cries diſtin#, and IP arms. 
Fear broke my flumbers. 


I mount the terraſs; thence the town fur vc, | 


And liſten what the ſwelling ſounds convey. 


Then Hector“ faith was manifeſtly clear'd ; 
And Grecian fraud in open light appear d. 


The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 
In ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegan burns next; the ſeas are bright 


With /p/endors not their own, and ſhine with 


ſparkling light. 
New clamours, and new clangors now ariſe, 
The trumpet's voice, with agonizing cries. 
With 
ue He ſaid, and,” &c. Here the voice reſumes its uſual 
key. | 
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With frenzy ſeix d I run to meet th' alarms, Counacre 
Reſolv'd on death, reſolv d to die in arms. 
But firſt to gather friends, with whom t oppoſe 
If fortune favour'd, and repel the foes, 
By courage rous'd, by love of country ſir d, 
With ſenſe of honour and revenge inſpir d. 

Pantheus, Apollo's prizft, a ſacred name, 2 
Had */cap'd the Grecian ſwords, and paſs d the flame. 
With relicks loaded, to my doors he fled, 
And by the hand his tender grandſon led. 
What hope, O Pantheus? Whither can we run? Quzs7» 
_ Where make a ftand? Or what may yet be done? 
Scarce had I ſpoke, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
Troy is no more! Her glories now are gone, Gnizre 
The fatal day, tht appointed hour is come, = 
When watchful Fove's irrevocable doom Aux. 
Transfers the Trojan ſtate to Grecian bands 
Our city's wrapt in flames : the foe commands. 
To ſev'ral poſts their parties they divide; Hon kon. 
Some block the narrow Atreets; ; ſome ſcour the wide. 
The bold they kill; th' unwary they ſurpriſe; 
Who fights meets death, and death finds him who 
Nies, &c. 


2 Frey is no more,” Such ſhort periods, comprehending 
much in few words, may often receive additional force by a 
pauſe (not exceeding the length of a ſemicolon) between the 
nominative and the verb, or between the verb and what is 
governed by it; which, otherwiſe, is contrary to rule. 
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LESSONS. 


XXVUL. 
RvsTICITY. AFFECTATION. 


The ſcene of Humphry Gubbin' s e to 
his romantic couſin. [Tzxp. Huss 1 | 


Humphry, Aunt, Couſin Biddy 1 


Rasrzer. Humph. AO: NT, your ſaarvant —your ſaar- 


* 


In FOR M. 
with 
YATISF» 


1 BY | 


vant aunt.— Is that—ha, aunt 2 
Aunt. Yes, couſin H umphry, that 1s your 
confi Bridget, Well, Pl leave yau together. 
Ex. Aunt. They fit.] 
. Aunt does as ſhe'd be dane: by, couſin 
Bridget, does not ſbe, couſin? [A long pauſe, 


woxvrz. looking hard at her.] Mbat, are you a Londoner, 


In dir. 


Srirr 
AFFEC- 


and net give a gentleman a ciuil anſwer, when he 
aſks you a cipil gueſtion.?— Look ye, dye ſee, cou- 
fin, the ald volks reſolving to marry us, I thought 
it would be proper to ſee how I lid you. For J 
don't love to buy a pig in a poke; as we ſayn i” th 
country, he, he, he. [Laughs.] 

Biddy. Sir, your perſon and addreſs bring to 


TaTion. my mind the whole ſtory of Valentine and Orſon. 


AFFEC. 


Drr1ca- 


CY. 


IN Dir. 


MMhat, would they give me, for a lover, a Ti itanian, 


a ſon of the earth ? * anſwer me a queſtion or 
FW0, 


Humph. Ey, ey, as many as you pleaſe, "4 


ſin Bridget, an they be not too hard. 


Biddy. 


LESSONS. 
Biddy. IVhat waod were you talen in? How 
long have you been caught ? 
_ Humph.. Caught! 
Biddy. Fhere were your haunts ? 
 Humph. My haunts ! 1 5 


Biddy. Are not clothes very uneaſy to you? Is 
this ſtrange dreſs the ff you ever wore ? 
Humph. How ! © | 
Biddy. Are you not a great admirer of roots 
and raw fleſh Let me look upon your nails — 
IT hope you won't ound me with them. 
Humph. F#bew! [Whiſtles] Hoity toity ! What 
have we got! 1s the betwattled' Or is ſhe gone 
o one fide? 


* - . * 2 220 


Biddy. Canſt thou 12 » that thou wert ſucłled 


by a wolf, or at leaſt by a female ſagr? Thou 


_haſt not been ſo 4arbarous, I hope, fince thou 


cam ſt amongſt men, as to hunt thy nurſe. 
Humph. Hunt my nurſe ! Ey, ey, tis ſe, ſhe's 
out of her cad, poor thing, as ſure as à gun. 
: [Draws, away. 1 Poor couſin Bridget ! Toys long 
have you been in his condition? 
Biddy. Conditi n! IWhat doſt mean by condi- 
| tion, monſter ? 
Humph. How came you upon the high ropes 2 
Was you never in love with any body before me? 
Biddy. I never hated any thing ſo heartily be- 
fore thee. 
Humph. For the matter of that, couſin, an it 
were not a fu ly to talk to a mad-woman, there's 
TT 
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LESSONS, 


no | hatred 2 I a ure you. . * But do us lor, me 


in earneſt? 
Biddy. Doſt think any human being « can look 


upon thee with other eyes, than thoſe of hatred ? 


Humph. There is 0 knowing what a woman 


loves or hates, by her words. But an you were 


in your ſenſes, couſin, and bated me 1n earneſt, I 
ſhould be main contented, look you. For, may I 
be well borſe-whipt, if T love one Bone in your 


Kein, couſin; and there is a Ane woman, 1 am 


told, who has a month's mind to ma. 
Biddy. When I think of ſuch a conſort 2 as s thee, 


the wild boar ſhall defile the cleanly ermine, or the 


tyger be wedded to the Kid. 
Humph. An I marry you, couſin, the # 


7 cat ſhall caterwatol with the civet. 


Biddy. To imagine ſuch a conjunction, Was as 
umdtural, as it would have been to deſcribe' Sta- 


ira in love with a chimney ſweeper, or Oroondates 
with a nymph of Billingſgate; to paint, in romance, 


the filver ſtreams running p to their ſources in the 
ſides of the mountains; to deſcribe the Birds on 
the leafy boughs uttering the horſe found of roar- 
ing bears; to repreſent knights errant murdering 


diſtreſſed ladies, whom their profeſſion obliges 


them to r7efeve ; or ladies yielding to the ſuit of 
their enamoured knights, before they have ſighed 
out half the due time at their feet. 


Humph. If this poor gentlewoman be not out of 


_ herſelf, may I be hang'd like a dog. [Exit.] 
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XXIX. 
ASKING. REPROOT. APPROBATION, 


From Mr. Pope's TEM TIE or Fam”. 


- wore, 
And proud defiance in their Jooks they bore. 

« For thee,” (they cry'd) © amidft alarms and 

ſtrife, 

« We ſail'd in tempeſts down the ſtream of life: if 
e For thee whole nations fill'd with fire and Blood, 
« And /wam to empire through the purple flood. 
« © Thoſe ills, we dar d, thy inſpiration own ; 


What virtue ſeem'd, was done for thee alone.” 


ce Ambitious fools!” (the queen reply'd, and 
frown'd) 


cc Be all your deeds in dark oblivion PER 'd. 


y The pupil, if he has not read the Tere or, Fame, 
muſt be informed of the plot of the poem, viz. The author 


repreſents numbers of the purſuers of fame, as repairing, in 


crowds, to the temple of that goddeſs, in queſt of her appro- 


bation, who are differently received by 5 according to 


their reſpective merits, &c. 

2 © Thoſe ill, &c. The meaning of this line (which is 
not too obvious) is, . Our being guilty of ſuch extravagan- 
« cies, ſnews how eager we were to obtain a name.” 


1 | cc 3 


Troop came next, who crowns and armour 
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«© There ſteep forgot with mighty Tyrants gone; 
« Yourftatues moulder d, and your names unknown.” 


Woxvzz. A ſudden cloud ſtraight ſnatch'd them from my 


Ixopirr. 


0 


9 


Driczr. 
Wo xps. 
IN roa Me 


Ercrr- 
3NGe 


Pr xASING 
DE&gsSCRIiPp- 
TIN. 


c 


Ev'n liſt' ning angels lean from heav'n to hear. 


fight, 


And each majeſtic phantom funk 3 in nigbt. 


Then came the /malle/? tribe I yet had ſeen; 
Plain was their dreſs, and modeſt was their mien. 
& Great idol of mankind! Wie neither claim 
The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame; 
But /afe in deſarts from th' applauſe of men, 
« Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unſeen.” 
« Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from fight 
Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which themſelves requite. 
c O let us ſtill the ſecret zoy® partake, 
To follow virtue ev'n for virtue's ſake.” 
And live there men, who ſlight immortal fame? 
« ho then with incenſe ſhall adore our name? 
c But, mortals! &#now, tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
& To Bae thoſe virtues, which the good would Hide. 
Riſe, Muſes! Rije! Add all your tuneful breath ! 
Theſe muſt not fleep in darkneſs, and in death.” 
She ſaid. In air the trembling muſic floats, 
And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes; 
So /oft, tho high; fo loud, and yet ſo clear; 


A 


A 


A 


c 


La) 


A 


A 


C 


A 


0 


* 


To 


« 


—< the /ecret jiy,“ to be expreſſed with the right hand 
Jaid upon the breaſt. 


» To be ſpoken as melogion/y as poſible, 


* 


y 


ite. 


hand 


ce Art thou, fond youth ! a candidate for praiſe? voor. 
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To fartbeſt ſhores thi ambroſial ſpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies. 
While thus I food intent to ſee and bear, 


One came, methought, and whiſper'd in my ear; 


«© hat could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe ? yy oe 


Tis true, ſaid I, not void of hopes I came; Axoroev. 
For who ſo fond, as youthful bards, of fame? 


_ But few, alas! the caſual bleſſi mg boaſt, CoxcERR. 
So Hard to gain, ſo eaſy to be loft. 


How vain that ſecond life in others breath, 
Th' efate, which wits inherit — after death. 


Eaſe, health, and life, for this they muſt reſign 
(Unſure the tenure, and how vaſt the fine!) 


'The great man's curſe, without the gains, endure, 
Though wretched, flatter'd, and though envy'd, 
poor. 


All luckleſs wits their enemies profe lt, 
And all ſucceſsful, jealous friends at beſt. 


Nor fame I ſlight, nor for her favours call; Ixpirr. 
She comes unlook'd for, if ſhe comes at all. 

But if the purchaſe coſts /o dear a price, A 
As ſoothing folly, or exalting vice; Evi. 


And if the Muſe muſt flatter lawleſs fway, 


And follow ſtill, where fortune leads the way; 
Or if no baſis bear my riſing name, 
But the fall n ruins of another's fame; 


I 2 Then 


cc M hat could thus be &c. muſt be ſpoken with a lower | 
voice than the foregoing. 
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LESSON 5s. 


Dz»z:ca- Then teach me, Heav'n, to ſcorn the guilty bays, 


ION. 


Rzsprer - 


Bev. 


Drive from my breaft that wretched luſt of praiſe. 
Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown ;. 
O grant me honeſt fame; or grant me none. 


þ & 4 
PoLITE CoNVERSATION. 


The ſcene between Mr. Bevil and Indiana, in 
which ſhe endeavours to find out, whether he 
has any other regard for her, than that of 

rational eſteem, or Platonic love. [Consc. 
Lov. ] 


ADAM, your moſt obedient. How 
do you do to-day? I am afraid you 
wiſhed me gone laſt night, before I went. But 
you were partly to 5/ame. For who could leave 
you in the agreeable humour you was in? 

Ind. If you was pleaſed, Sir, we were both - 
pleaſed. For your company, which is always 
agreeable, was more peculiarly ſo laſt night. 
Bev. My company, Madam! You rally. I 
ſaid very little. 

Ind. Too little you always ſay, Sir, for my 


improvement, and for my credit; by the ſame token, 


that I am afraid, you gave me an opportunity of 


ſaying oo much laſt night; and unfortunately, 
when 


LESSONS. 


when a woman is in the talking vein, ſhe wants 
| ing o much as to have leave to expoſe berſelf. 


Bev. I hope, Madam, I ſhall always have the 
fink to give you leave to expoſe yourſelf, as you 
call it, without interruption. _ 
[Bowing a ] 
Ind. If I had your talents, Sir, or your power, 
to make my actions ſpeak for me, I might be lent, 
and yet pretend to ſomewhat more than being 
agreeable, But as it 1s =; 
Bev. Really, Madam, I know of none of my 
actions, that deſerve your attention. If I might 
be vain of any thing, it is, that I have ander- 
tanding enough to mark you out, Madam, from 
all your ſex, as the moſt deſerving object of my 
eſteem. | 


Ind. [Aſide. J A cold word! Though I cannot 
claim even his effeem. [Tohim.] Did I think, 


Sir, that your eſteem for me proceeded from any 
thing in me, and not altogether from your own 
generoſity, I ſhould be in danger of ine it. 

Bev. How /, Madam ? 

Ind. hat, do you think, Sir, would be /o likely 
to puff up a weak woman's vanity, as the eſteem of 
a man of underftanding ? Efteem is the reſult of 
cool reaſon; the voluntary tribute paid to inward 
worth. V bo, then, would not be proud of the 
eſteem of a perſon of ſenſe, which is always unbi- 
aſſed; whilſt love is often the effect of weakneſs. 

Ihe, 0 [ Looking 
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LESSONS. 


[Looking hard at Bevil, who caſts down his eyes 


reſpectfully.] Eſteem ariſes from a higher _ 
the ſubſtantial merit of the mind. 

Bev. True, Madam—And great 0 only 
can command it, [bowing reſpectfully.] The ut- 
moſt pleaſure and pride of my life, Madam, 1s, 
that I endeavour to efteem you as I ought. 

Ind. [Aſide.] As he ought ! Still more per- 
plexing ! He neither ſaves nor kills my hope. 1 


will zry him a little farther. [To him.] Now, I 


think on it, I muſt beg your opinion, Sir, on a 
point, which created a debate between my aunt 
and me, juſt before you came in. She would 
needs have it, that no man ever does any extraor- 
dinary kindneſs for a woman, but from ſelfiſh views. 

Bev. Well, Madam, I cannot ſay, but I am 
in the main, of her opinion; if ſhe means, by /elfiſþ 
views, what ſome underſtand by the phraſe ; that 
is, his own pleaſure; the higheſt pleaſure human 
nature 1s capable of, that of being conſcious, that 
from his ſuperfluity, an innocent and virtuous ſpirit, 


a perſon, whom he thinks one of the prime orna- 


ments of the creation, is raiſed above the tempta- 
tons and ſorrows of life : the pleaſure of ſeeing. 


fatisfafion, health and gladneſs, brighten in the 


countenance of one he values, above all mankind, 
What a man beſtows in /uch a way, may, I think, 
be ſaid, in one ſenſe, to be laid out with a /elfſp 
view, as much as if he ſpent it in cards, dogs, 

bottle- 


LESSONS: 119 
bottle-companions, or looſe women; with this diffe- A 
rence, that he ſhews a better taſte in expence. 

Nor ſhould I think this any ſuch extraordinary 
matter of heroiſm in a man of an eaſy fortune. 
Every gentleman ought to be capable of this, and 
I doubt not but many are. For I hope, there 
are many, who take more delight in reflexion than 
ſenſation; in thinking, than in eating. But what -Svvvzx 
am I doing? [Pulls out his watch haſtily. } My. »=<7 0x. 
hour with Mr. Myrtle is come. Madam, I muſt 

take my leave abruptly. But, if you pleaſe, will 
do myſelf the pleaſure of waiting on you in the 
afternoon, Till when, Madam, your moſt obe- 
dient. b [Exit.] 


XXXI. 
SERIOus MEDITATION. 
From Dr. Young's NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


HE clock ſtrikes one. We take no note of Arann. 
time, | 
But by its 4%. To give it then a tongue 
Is wiſe in man. As if an angel ſpoke, 
I feel the ſolemn ſound. If heard aright, 
It is the knel] of my departed hours. 


Where are they? —With the years beyond the flood. — 
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LESSONS. 


It is the Signal that demands diſpatch, 

How much is ftill to do! My hopes and fears 

Start up alarm'd, and o'er life's narrow verge 

Look down—on what ?—A fathomleſs abyſs. 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how auguſt, 

How complicate, how wonderful is man! 

How paſſing wonder He, who made him ſuch! 

Who cent red in our make ſuch ſtrange extremes, 

From di rent natures marvellouſiy mixt, 

Connexion exquiſite of diſtant worlds ! 

Diſtinguiſh'd link in Being's endleſs chain, 

Midway from nothing to the One Supreme. 

A beam ethereal, —ſully'd, and abſorpt ! 


| Though fully'd and diſhonour'd, ſtill divine! 


Dim miniature of Greatneſs abſelute! _ 

An beir of glory! A frail child of auft ! 
Helpleſs immortal ! Inſect infinite ! 

A worm ! A God! I tremble at myſelf ! 

What can preſerve my life ? or what deftroy ? 
An Angel's arm can't ſnatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels can't confine me there. 


XXXII. 


=. 


LESSONS. 


XXXII. 
SEEMING CIVILITY. 


The meeting between the knight of the Red 
Croſſe, attended by Truth, with Hypocriſy. _ 
[ Spenſer's FAIRIE unn ] 


T length they chaunſt to meet upon the Dear - 


way 

An aged fire* in long Nlacte weedes yclad*, 
His feete all bare, his beard all boarie grey, 

And by his Zelt his booke he hanging had. 

Sober he ſeem'd, and very ſagely ſad, 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent, 

Simple of ſhew, and voide of malice bad. 

And all the way he prayed as he went, | 

And often knock'd his breft, as one that did repent. 


He faire the knight /aluted Jouting * ow; | 
Who faire him guited®, as that courteous was, 
And after ed him, if he did know 
Of ſtraunge adventures which abroad did pas. 
_ © Ab 


© The edition, from which this is taken, viz, Church's, is, 
in my opinion, incomparably preferable, for correctneſs, to 
all the others, 

© Hypocriſy. | C - © 8 Bowing. 

> Returned his ſalutation. | 
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1 L ES. O N 8. 
Crruery, © Ab my deare ſonne, (quoth he) « how ſhould, 
= ni, 
« Silly old man, that lives in hidden cell, 
« Bidding his beages* all day for his treſpas, 
« Tidings of warre, and worldly trouble tell ? 
„With holy father fits not with ſuch things to 
«< met] ©. 


< But if of daunger, which hereby doth dwell 

« And homebred evil ye deſire to heare, 

« Of a ftraunge man 1 can you tidings tell, 

ce That waſteth all this countrey far and neare.” 
Aran. © Of ſuch,” (ſaid he) © I chiefly do inquere, _ 

ce And ſhall thee well rewarde to ſhew the place, 

ce In which that wicked Wight” his dayes doth 

© weare". | 

Tuzzare For to all knighthood i it is foul diſgrace 
ang. ce That ſuch a curſed creature lives ſo long a ſpace. 


Fra- Far Hence (quoth he) in waſtfull wilderneſſe 
His dwelling is, by which no living wight 
« May ever paſs, but thorough great diſtreſſe.” 
a Noro“ (ſaid the ladie“) © draweth toward night, 
e And well I wote e, that of your later fight 
« Ye all forwearied he; for what ſo ſtrong, 
« But, wanting reſt, will alſo want of might? 
« The ſunne, that meaſures heavens all day long, 
« At night doth baite his ſteeds the ocean waves 


cc emong. 
ben 


Saying his prayers. Meddle. Creature. 
m Paſs. a Truth. 9 Know. 


LESSONS. 


Then with the ſunne, take, Sir, your timely reſt, 


cc And with new day new worke at once begin. 
cc Untroubled night, they ſay, gives counſell beſt.” 


123 


« Right well, Sir knight, ye have adviſed bin,” Invizms; 


Quoth then that aged man; © the way to win”, 
< Is w1/ely to adviſe ; now day is ſpent ; 
Therefore with me ye may take up your In 


cc For this ſame night..' #6 The knight Was well 
Content: 


80 with chat — father to his home they went. 
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XXX111. 
TREPIDATION. VEXATION. 


p he humorous ſcene of cramming Sir 1 Fal- 


ſtaff into the baſket of foul linen, to prevent 


his being caught by jealous Ford“. [Shake- 
ſpeare's Merry Wives or WINDSOR. ] 


Falſtaff, Mrs. Ford. 


Serv. [Without. ] MADAM, Madam, Madam! 


Here is Mrs. Page, fweat- 
ing and blowing, and looking wild, and ſays ſhe 
muſt ſpeak with you * 

Falſt. 


P Conquer. 


HASTE; 


In teaching the right utterance of this ſcene, the pupil = 


muſt be let into the plot of it, if he has not read or ſeen the 


play, He muſt be made to underſtand, that Falſtaff, a fat 
| old, 
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ALARM. 
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QuEST. 


Rxynooy, 


ANXIETY. 
ALARM. 


| LESS O N 8. 
Falſt. She: ſoan't ſee me. 1 e 


behind the ary 
Mrs. Ford. Proy do. Sbe ie a very rattling 


; e 4 


* 


7% FR Enter Mrs. Page. | 
Mrs. Ford. What's the matter? How now ? 
Mrs. Page. O Mrs. Ford! What have you 


done? You're ſham'd; you're overthrown; you're 


undone for ever. 

Mrs. Ford. What's the matter, good Mrs. 
Page ? 

Mrs. Page. O wel- a- day, Mrs. Ford! Hav- 


ing an honeſt man to your huſband, to give him 


ſuch cauſe of ſpicion. 
Mrs. Ford. What cauſe of ſuſpicion; 2 + 
Mrs. Page. What cauſe of ſuſpicion! Out 
#por you | How I'm miftaken in you! I could 
not have thought you capable of ſuch a thing. 
Mrs. Ford. Why, alas! What is the matter? 
Mrs. Page. Matter! Why, woman, your 5 


band is a coming hither, with all the officers in 


Windſor, 


old, hnmourous, worthleſs, needy knight, has, in the former 


part of the play, made love to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, 


with a view, merely, of getting money of them, and that they 
concert this interview, and its conſequences, on purpoſe to be 
revenged on him for his attempt to corrupt them; while Ford 
is jealous in earneſt; and Falſtaff, from time to time, com- 


municates to him, under the name of Brook, not knowing 


him to be Mrs. Ford's huſband, an account of his intrigues 
and their bad ſucceſs. 


LESSONS. 


Mindſor, to ſearch for a gentleman, that is here now 


in the houſe, by your conſent, to take an ill advan- 


tage of his abſence. You are andone. | 
Mrs. Ford. It is not ſo, I hope. # 
Mrs. Page. Pray heaven 1 it be not ſo, that you 


have a man here. But it is moſt certain, that 


Mr. Ford is coming with half Windſor at his 


heels, to /earch the houſe. I came before to tell 
you. If you know yourſelf clear, I am glad of 
it. But if you have any body here, convey him 
out as faſt as you can. Be not amazed. Call 
your ſenſes to. you. Defend your reputation, or 
bid farewel to your happineſs for ever. | 
Mrs. Ford. M bat ſhall I 40? There is a gen- 


tleman here, my dear friend. And 1 fear not 


mine own ſhame, ſo much as His peril, I had ra- 
ther than a thouſand pound he were ſafe out of the 
houſe. 

Mrs. Page. Never ſtand crying; You 1 ra- 
ther; You had rather. Vour bujvand's at hand. 
Bethink you of ſome conveyance. In the houſe 
you cannot hide him. Look, here is a baſket. If 


he be of any reaſonable ſtature, he may creep in 


here, and you may throw foul linen upon him, as 
if it were going to bucking. It is whitening time; 
ſend him by your two men to Datchet-mead. 


Mrs. Ford. He is too big to 80 in there. 
What ſhall I do? 


Enter 
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LESSONS. 
Enter Falſtaff from behind the arras, 
Falſt. Let me ſee it. Let me ſee it. I'll in. 


Follow your friend's counſel. I'll in. 
Mrs. Page. What, Sir John Falſtaff! Is this the 


racing {ove you profeſſed to me in your letters? 


AroL0GY- 


Has Tz. 


Nrx- 


PROACH=- 


ING. 
HAS TE. 


On pra- 


CoNr up. 3 


Vexa-e 


TION, - 


| Call your men, Mrs. Ford. 


| ing the baſket. 


Falſt. I do love you for all this. Help me out ; 
of this ſcrape. I'll convince you how much I love 
you. [He goes into the baſket. They cover 


him with foul linen. 


Mrs. Page. [To Falſtaff's hoy ] Help to co- 
ver your Maſter, firrah. [To Falſtaff.] Ab, you 
are a ſad diſſembler, Sir John, [To Mrs. Ford.] 
"Buick, quick. 

Mrs. Ford. What, John, Robert, John. Why, 
Jobn, I ſay. Make haſte, and take up theſe clothes 
here. Where's the cow!-ftaff? How you gape ! 
Carry them away directly to Mrs. Plaſh, the laun- 
dreſs, at Datchet-mead. | They carry away the 
baſket. Ford meets them. Is prevented ſearch- 
Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page re- 


tire, and enjoy the puniſhment they had inflict- 
ed o on 1 F alſtaff.] 


Scene changes to the Inn. 
Enter Falſtaff juſt out of the Thames. 


Falſt. Bardolph, I ſay. 

Bard. Here, Sir. 

Falſt. Go, fetch me a 3 of ack. 1 Put a jooft 

mit. [Exit, Bard, 4 Have I lived to be carried 
in 


LESSONS. 

in a Baſtet, like a barrow of butchers al, and to 
be thrown into the Thames? Well, if ever I let 
myſelf be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have my 
brains, if there be any in my 441], taken out, and 
buttered, to be given my dog Fowler for his break- 
faſt on new-year's day. The rogues chucked me 
into the river with as little remorſe, as they would 
have drown'd a bitch's blind puppies fifteen i' the 
litter. And then a man of my weight muſt have 
a comfortable alacrity in ſinking. It the bottom 
had been on a level with the bed of the river 
Styx, down I ſhould have gone. For that matter, 
I had been fairly drow?n'd, if the ſhore had not 
been ſo kind as to /helve it a little in my favour. 
And then to think, only to think of my being 
drown'd !—A man of my fize ! For your freſh 
water ſwells you an ordinary man to the ſize of 
your middling porpoiſe. As for me, an I were to 
be drown'd, I ſuppoſe there is ne'er a whale of 
them all, that would not be out of countenance at 
the ſight of me. Bardolph Is the /ack brew'd ? 


To him enter Ford. 

Ford, Bleſs you, Sir, ll 

Falſt. Now, Maſter Brook. You come to 
know what has paſſed between me and Ford's 
Ford. That is indeed my 4#/ine/s, Sir John. 
Falſt. Maſter Brook, I will not lie to you. I 
- was at her houſe at the hour ſhe appointed me. 
Ford. 
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Ford. And you ſped, Sir. 
vitar. Falſt. Very ill-favour'dly, Maſter Brook, 
sonra. Ford. How, Sir, did ſhe change her mind!“ 
Vzxa- Falſt. No, Maſter Brook. But the miſchievous 
ron. old cuckold, her bu/band, Maſter Brook, dwel- 
ling in a continual alarm of jealouſy, comes, pro- 
voked and inſtigated by his diſtemper, and at his 
heels a whole rabble of people, to /earch the houſe 
for his wife's /ove. 
SURPRISE, Ford. What! while you were there? 
Falſt. While I was there, Maſter Brook. 


Quzsr. Ford. And did he Je for you, and could 


not find you ? 
e e Falſt. Maſter Brook, you ſhall hear. As 


ven good lucł would have it, comes in one Mrs. Page, 


TION, 


gives intelligence of Ford's approach; and by 
her invention, and Ford's wife's direction, I was 
conveyed into a buck-baſket. þ 
WonDER., Ford. A buck-baſket | I ” 
Vzzar, - Falſt. Yea; a buck-baſtet; rammed in with 
Rez foul ſhirts and ſmocks, ſweaty ſocks, dirty handker- 
chiefs, greaſy night-caps, and infants clouts freſh 
from their /#:nking tails; that, Maſter Brook, 
there was as great a variety of villainous ſmells, as 
there was of living things in Noah's ark. There 
I ſuffered the pangs of three unnatural deaths. 
Firſt, the intolerable fear of being detected by a 
jealous old bell-wether; next, to be coil'd up, like 
an ee nate in a dunghill; roll d round 
within 


LESSONS. 


heel to head; thirdly, and laſtly, Maſter Brook, 
to be ſtopt in, like a ftrong diſtillation, with ftinking 
clothes, that fermented in their own greaſe. Think 
of that, Maſter Brook, a man of my body ; that 


am as liable to melt as a lump of Epping butter 
. expoſed to the ſun-beaꝶms on the twentieth of June 


at noou-day. Think of that, Maſter Brook, and 
that, while I was in the midſt of this high ſaliva- 
tion, from which, that I eſcaped without /uffoca- 
tion, is neither more nor leſs than a miracle; while 
I was in the height of this hot bath, I ſay, with 


my very bones melted almoſt to the conſiſtency of 


calves-foot-jelly, to be flung into the Thames, cool d 
glowing hot, as I was, caſe-bardened at once; think 


of that, Maſter Brook; Ying hot; think of that, 


Maſter Brook. 


XXXIV. 
VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 
From Mr. Pope's Mozar EssAvs. [Epiſt. I.] 
„5s from high life high tharattiny are drawn: 


A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. 
A judge is juſt; a chanc'lor —juſter ftill ; 
A gownman learn d; a biſhop —what you ill; 
Wiſe, if a miniſter; but if a king, 
More wiſe, morejuſt, more learn'd,more ev'ry thing.— 
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TEAch- 
ING. 


Bo As r. 


SMOOTH. 


SrRur. 


SNEAK. 


PRIDE. 


* FoR M. 2 
+ PEV. 
FOPPERY. 


Txacn- 


ING, 


* Con- 
TEMPT. 
+ ADMIR» 


EAG ER. 


IL. E88 O N:Þ. 


Tis education forms the common mind; 
Juſt as the twig is bent, the tre“ inclin d. 


Boaſtful and rough, your firſt ſon is a ſuire; 


The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a Har; 
Tom ftruts a ſoldier, open, bold, and brave; 
Will ſneaks a ſcriv'ner, an exceeding knave. 
Is he a churchman ? Then he's fond of pow'r; 
A quaker *? Sly, A Preſbyterian ?, Sour. 


A ſinart free-thinker ? All things in an hour.— 


Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, 


Tenets with books, and principles with times. 


Search then the ruling paſſion. There alone 
The wild are conſtant, and the cunning known. 
This clue once found unravels all the reſt; 
The proſpect clears, and Wharton ſtands confeft ; 
Wharton ! the ſcorn*, and wonder t, of our days, 
Whoſe ruling paſſion was the Juſt of praiſe. 
Born with whate'er could win it from the 276, 
Women, and fools, muſt like him, or he dies. 

| Tho' 


r Tho! theſe lines contain 4e/criptions, or characters, they 
may be expreſſed with action, almoſt as if they were Jþeeches. 
This firſt line, “ Boaſtful and rough,” &c. may be ſpoken 
with the action of Boaſting. See Boaſting, in the Eſſay, 
page 18. The next with that of tempting. See Tempting, 
page 22. The ſoldier's character may be repreſented by the 


arms a kimbo, the lips pouting out, and a bluſtering manner of 


reading the line. The ſcrivener's with the eyes turn'd a-/quint, 
a low voice, and the action of ame. See Shame, page 17. 


The quaker's with the words ſpoken through the 9%, and 


the appearance of affeFation of piety. 
page 22, 


See Afetation, 


we 


e 
Tho' ond ring ſenates hung on all he ſpoke, 
The club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. 


Shall parts /o various aim at nothing new? 


He'll ſhine a Twlly, and a Wilmot too. 

Then turns repentant, and his God adores, 

With the /ame ſpirit as he drinks and whores. 

Enough, if all around him but admire, 

And now the park applaud, and now the friar.— 
A ſalmon s belly, Helluo*, was thy fate*. 

The doctor call'd, declares all help 700 late. 


cc Mercy (cries Helluo) © mercy on my ſoul ! 


<« Is there uo hope? — Alas! — then bring the 
fo — 
« Odious! In wollen! Twould a faint provoke.” 
(Were the laſt words that poor Narciſſa /poke ) 
« No let a charming chintz, and Bruſſels lace, 


Wrap theſe cold limbs, and ſhade this lifeleſs face. 


One need not, ſure, be ugly, though one's dead; 
« And — Betty — give this check — alittle— red.” 
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ADMIR. 


Con- 
TEMPT, 


TRxEPID. 


DErRxr- 
CAT. 
GrIizF 
with 
SICKNESS, 
AVERSION 


WAK 
NESS. 


ExPIRING 


The courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſbin d 


An humble ſervant to all human kind, 


Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue 
could tir; | 

« If — where I'm going —I could — ſerve you, 
a 


K 2 6e I give, 


* Engliſh readers may not, perhaps, know, that Hellus 
fignifies Glutton. 

© That is, a ſurfeit of freſh ſalmon was thy death. 

= The glutton will indulge appetite (fo indeed will every 
habitual offender in every kind) in ſpite of all conſequences. 


CrvitiTy 
with 


Wrar, 
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GIT. tc J give, and I deviſe,” (old Euclio ſaid, 
: And figh'd) © my lands and tenements to Ned.“ 
6 Your money, Sir,” — ©* _y money, Sir !— What 
| all? 
ei! mut — (then wept) —1 give It 
„ 
« The manour, Sir? —“ The manour—<© Hold” 
— (he cry'd) | 
Wax. I cannot muſt not part with that” —and dy'd. 
Diexity» And you, brave Cobham ! at your lateſt breath 
Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death. 
Such in that moment, as in all the paſt, 
Pzavine. © O ſave my country, Heav'n !---ſhall be your 


loft. 
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XXXV. 
RECONCILIATITION. 


The Scene between Mr. Bevil and Mr. Myrtle, 
[Consc. Lov.] 


Co- 
PLAIS» 


IR, I am extremely obliged to you for 
this honour. 

ane... Myrt. The time, the place, our long acquain- 
tance, and many other circumſtances, which affef 
me on this occaſion, oblige me, without ceremony 
or conference, to deſire, that you will comply with 
the requeſt in my letter, of which you have al- 
ready acknowledged the receipt. 


Bev. 
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Bev. 
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a very unuſual ſtyle. But, as I am conſcious * of 


and intend that every thing in this matter, ſhall be 
your own ſeeking, I ſhall underſtand nothing, but 
what you are pleaſed to confirm face to face. You 
are therefore to take it for granted, that I have 
forgot the contents of your epiſtle. 

Myrt. Your cool behaviour, Mr. Bevil, is agree- 
able to the unworthy uſe you have made of my 
ſimplicity and frankneſs to you. And I ſee, your 
moderation tends to your own advantage; not 
mine ; to your own ſafety, not to juſtice for the 

wrongs you have done your friend. | 
Bev. My own ſafety ! Mr. Myrtle. 
 Myrt, Your own /afety, Mr. Bevil. 
Bev. Mr. Myrtle, there is no diſguifing any 
longer, that I underſtand what you would force me 
to. You know my principle upon that point; and 
F you have often heard me expreſs my diſapprobation 
of the ſavage manner of deciding quarrels, which 
tyrannical cuftors has introduced, to the breach of 


T all laws, hoth divine and human. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bev]! It would be a 
x good firſt principle in thoſe, who have ſo tender a 
7 conſcience that way, to have as much abhorrence at 
doing injuries, as [Turns away abruptly.]. 


K 3 | "= > 


the integrity of my behaviour with reſpect to you, 
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Bev. Sir, I have received a letter from you in con- 


PUAIS, 


ANGER, 


OrrEN. 
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Vid DIeA- 
TION, 


SF RIOUS= 
NESS. 


Prous 
VErNzraA- 
T1lON., 


| CovnraGE. 


Racer. 
Iaxitart- 
ING. 


Fra uN ESS. 


LESSONS. 

Bev. As what? 
Myrt. As fear of anſwering them. 
Bev. Mr. Myrtle, I have ns fear of anſwering 
any injury I have done you; becauſe I have 
meant you none; for the truth of which I am 
ready to appeal to any indifferent perſon, even of 


your own chooſing. But I own I am afraid of doing 


a wicked action, I mean, of ſhedding your blood, or 
giving you an opportunity of ſhedding mine, cold. 
Jam not afraid of you, Mr. Myrtle. But I own, 
I am afraid of Him, who gave me this life in truſt, 
on other conditions, and with other deſigns, than 
that I ſhould hazard, or throw it away, becauſe 
a raſh, inconſiderate man is pleaſed to be ended, 
without knowing whether he is injured or not. 
No—I will not, for your, or any man's humour, 
commit a known crime; a crime which I cannot 
repair, or which may, in the very act, cut me off 
from all paſſibility of repentance. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, I muſt tell you, this cool- 
neſs, this moralizing, ſhall not cheat me of my 
love. You may wh to preſerve your life, that 
you may poſſeſs Lucinda. And I have reaſon to 
be indifferent about it, if I am to loſe all that from 
which I expect any joy in life. But I ſhall firſt 
try one means toward recovering her, I mean, by 
ſewing her what a dauntleſs hero ſhe has choſen 


for her protector. 
Bev. Shew me but the leaſt glimpſe of argu- 


ment, that I am authoriz'd to contend with you 
| at 


i 


LESSONS. 


at the peril of the /ife of one of us, and I am 
ready upon your own terms. If this will not 
ſatisfy you, and you will make a lawleſs aſſault 
upon me, I will defend myſelf as againſt a ruſſian. 
There is no ſuch terror, Mr. Myrtle, in the anger 


of thoſe, who are quickly hot, and quickly cold 


again, they know not how, or why. I defy you 
to ſhew wherein I have wrong d you. 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, it is eaſy for you to talk 
coolly on this occaſion, You who know not, I 
ſuppoſe, what it is to love, and from your large 
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IX RITA 
ING. 


fortune, and your ſpecious outward carriage, have 


it in your power to come, without much trouble 
or anxiety, to the poſſe/ion of a woman of honour ; 
you know nothing of what it is to be alarmed, dif- 
tracted, with the terror of loſing what is dearer 
than life. You are happy. Your marriage goes 
on like common buſineſs ; and, in the interim, you 
have, for your ſoft moments of. dalliance, your 


Jzarousy 


SARCASM, 


rambling captive, your Indian princeſs; your con- 


venient, your ready Indiana. 

Bev. You have touched me beyond the Patience 
of a man; and the defence of ſpotleſs innocence 
will, I hope, excuſe my accepting your challenge, 
or at leaſt my obliging you to retract your infa- 
mous aſperſions. I will not, if I can avoid it, ſhed 
your blood, nor ſhall you mine. But Indiana s pu- 
rity 1 will defend. Who waits? 

Serv. Did you call, Sir? 

Bey. Yes, go call a coach, 
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raum Serv. Sir—Mr, Myrtle — Gentlemen —You are 


Suns. friends I am but a Servant But 
* ANGER, 


Bev. * Call a coach. [Exit. Serv.] 
[A long pauſe. They wall ſullenly about 
the room.] 


Recor. [ Aſide.] Shall I (though 8 beyond 


ſufferance ) recover myſelf at the entrance of a 
third perſon, and that my ſervant too ; and ſhall 
I not have a due reſpe# for the dictates of my 
own conſcience” ; for what I owe to the beft of 


fathers, and to the defenceleſs innocence of my 


lovely indiana, whoſe very life depends on mine? 


| [To Mr. Myrtle.] I have, thank Heaven, had 


time to recolle# myſelf, and have determined to 
convince you, by means I would willingly have 


avoided, but which yet are preferable to murder- = 


ous duelling, that I am more innocent of nothing, 
than of rivalling you in the affections of Lucinda. 
Renown. Read this letter; and conſider, what effect it would 


have had upon you to have n it about the 


man you had murdered. 
SULLEN- [Myrtle reads.] © I hope it is conf Rent with 
= ce the laws a woman ought to impoſe upon 


ce herſelf to acknowledge, that your manner of 


- 


SynPRISE, EC declining what has been propoſed of a treaty 


Nane « of marriage in our family, and defiring, that the 
* i ce refuſal might come from me, is more engaging 
than the Smithfield courtſhip of him, whoſe arms 

98 « lam 
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cc 


To be ſpoken with the right hand on the breaft. 
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ce T am in danger of being thrown into, unleſs Jor+ 
cc your friend exerts himſelf for our common 
ce ſafety and-happineſs *.”— O, I want no more, to 
clear your innocence, my injured, worthy friend — Sn. 
I ſee her dear name at the bottom ] ſee that you 
have been far enough from deſigning any obſtacle 
to my happineſs, while I have been treating my Rzwonr, 
benefaFor as my betrayer — O Bevil, with what conro- 
words ſhall I 3 
Bev. There is no need of words. To convince Bane. 
js more than to conquer. If you are but ſatisfied, 
. 5 tar I meant you no wrong, all is as it ſbould be. 
Myrt. But can you forgive ſuch madneſs? xeon, 
Bev. Have not I my/elf offended? 1 had almoſt Bass. 
been as guilty as you, though I had the advantage Oe : 
of you, by knowing what you did not know. 
Myrt. That I ſhould be ſuch a Precipitaze AXx6U15#. 


wretch ! | 85 RxNMoxez- 
Bev. Prithee no more. Fos 
Myrt. How many friends have died by the ha SxLp- 


Cox AAT. 


of friends, merely for want of temper! What do with 
I not owe to your ſuperiority of underſtanding ? gs 
What a precipice have I eſcaped! O my friend — | 


Can you ever forgive Can you ever again look In ran. 
upon me - with an eye of favour ? Rumon3Be. 
Bev. 


2 In reading the letter, the countenance of Myrtle curht 


to quit, by degrees, the look of anger, and to pals to thoſe 
marked on the margin, 
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AMI A- 
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LESSONS. 


Bev. Why ſhould I not? Any man may miſ- 
take. Any man may be violent, where his love 
is concerned. I was my/elf. 

Myrt. O Bevil! You are capable of all chat 
is great, all that is heroic. 

[Enter a ſervant to Bevil, and gives a letter. 


XXXVI. 
CHARACTERS. 


From Mr. Pope s MokAl. EssAvs. [ Epiſt. III. n 


HERE London's column, pointing to 
the ſkies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts f its head, and lies, 

There dwelt a citizen of ſober fame, 

A plain, good man, and Balaam was his name ; 

Religious, punctual, frugal, and jo forth; 


His word would paſs for more than he was worth, 


One ſalid diſh his week-day meal affords ; 


An added pudding ſolemniz d the Lord's. 


Conftant at church, and change. His gains were ſure, 

His givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor. 
The Dev'l was piq'd ſuch ſaintſbip to behold, 

And long d to tempt him, like good Job of old; 

But Satan now 1s 1er than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich; not making poor. 
Rous'd by the prince of air, the whir/winds ſweep 

The ſurge, and * his father 1 in the deep; 

Then 


3 
9 
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Then full againſt his Corniſh lands they roar; 
And two rico ſhipwrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore. 
Sir Balaam now ! He lives like other folks ; + 
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5 Pair. 


He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes. 
« Live like your/elf;” was ſoon my lady's word; © 


And lo! two puddings ſmox'd upon the board. 
Aſleep, and naked, as an Indian lay, 

An Honeſt factor flole a gem away) 

And pledę d it to our knight. Our knight had wit. 
He ke: the di mond, and the rogue was bit. 


Some /cruple roſe. But thus he eas'd his thought; 


« Tl now give ſexpence, where I gave a groat ; 
«© Whcre once I went to church, I'll now go \Fevice, 7 
« And am /o clear, too, of all other vice. 

The tempter ſaw his time; the work he phy'd;. 
Stocks and ſubſcriptions pour on ev'ry fide; 
Till all the demon makes his full deſcent,  _ 
In one abundant ſhow'r of cent per cent; 


Z Sinks deep within him, and poſſeſſes whole ; 
Then dubs director, and ſecures his ſoul. 


Behold! Sir Balaam, now a man of Hpirit, 


Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit. 


What late he call'd a 2% ing, now was wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky bit. 


Things change their titles, as our manners turn; 
His compting-houſe employs the Sunday-morn. 


Seldom at church, ('twas ſuch a buſy life? 
But duly ſent his family and wife. | 
There (ſo the Dev'] ordain'd) one Chriſtmas-tide 
My good old lady caught a cold, and dy d. 

A nymph 


Crarrr, 


ANXIETY, 
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A nymph of quality admires our knight. 
He marries; bows at court; and grows polite; 
Leaves the dull cits, and joins (to pleaſe the fair) 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. Fames's air. 
Firſt, for his ſon a gay commyion buys, 
Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 
His daughter ftruts a viſcount's tawadry wife; 
And bears a coronet, and p & for life. 
In Britain' s ſenate he a ſeat obtains; © 
And one more penſioner St. Stephen gains. 
My lady takes to play, ſo bad her chance, 
He muſt repair it. Takes a bribe from France. 
The houſe impeach him. Coningſby harangnes. 
The court forfake him; and Sir Balaam hangs. 
Wife, fon, and daughter, Satan! are thy own; 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown. 
The Devil and the xing divide the prize, 
And /ad Sir Balaam curſes God, and dies. 


XXXVII. 


L EU 9.8, 8 


XXXVII. 


ANXIETY. RESOLUTION. 


Cato ſitting in a thoughtful poſture. In his 


hand Plato's book on the immortality of the 
ſoul. A drawn ſword on the table by him. 


After a long pauſe, he lays down the book, 

and PLES 
T muf be ſo—Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well | Doi: 
Elfe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond defire*, ** 

This longing after immortality 2 ComporTe 


Or whence this /ecret dread, and inward horror Drs. 


Of falling into nought ? — Why forinks the ſoul Frax. 

Back on her/elf, and ſtartles at deſtruFion ? 

*T1s the Divinity that ſtirs within us; Avx. 

Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an Hereafter, 

And Intimates eternity to man. 

> Eternity! — thou pleaſing * — dreadful F 12 
thought ! ny 

Through what variety of W being, Cui 

Through what zero /cenes and changes muſt we 


75 E 


'The 


a — this fond d:fire,” may be Fn ke with the right | 
gand laid on the breaſt. | 


be Eternity thou pleaſing,” &ec. requires an eye BY” 
with profeund thoughtfulneſs, on one point, throughous this 
line, 


. F 
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ANxIE T 
Coux. 


TVINER. 


SAT IST. 


ANXIETY. 


* Cour. 


g FIRMNESS | 


APPRE, 


ComporrT. 


NogTx. 


4 Fos. 


1 * 
TufUurk. 


LE 8 8 O NB. 


The wide, th' unbounded proſpet? lies before me; 


But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 


Here will I Hold. f If there's a Pow'r above us, 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through al] her works 9 muſt delight i in 


virtue, 


And that, which He delights | in muſt be happy. 


But when ! or where !—This world was made 
for Cæſar. 
I'm weary of conjectures —“ This muſt end ow. 
[Laying his hand on his ſword. ] 
Thus am I doubly arm'd. © My death, my fe ; 
My bane and antidote, are both before me; 
This in a moment, brings me to an end. 
Whilſt his informs me, I ſhall never die. 
The ſoul, ſecur' d in her exiſtence, ſmiles 


Ar the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 


The ſtars © ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 

Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years; 

But thou * ſhalt fouriſh in immortal youth, 
Dur 


— My death, my life,” &c. Long pauſes between, and 
pointing, or looking at the /avord in pronouncing, * my 
«« death,” and at the 304 in pronouncing © my life,” arid 
ſo in * my bane, and antidote,” and in the two following 
lines. 


44 The ſoul,” &c. may be pronounced with he right hand 


laid upon the breaſt. 


„The ſtars, & c. may be ſpoken with the eyes raiſed 
toward heaven, and the arms moderately ſpread, 


—* thou—ſhalt flouriſh," &c, The right hand upon the 
el | 
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3 Unburt amidft the war of elements, : 5 | 
The wrecks of matter, og * mb b of worlds 
Ws 5 5 . | 
"1, xvi 


. * ” 


ANGER. THREATENING. 


| Satan's S. ſpeech to Death ſtopping his paſſage 
through the gate of Hell; with the anſwer. 
[Milt PARAD. Losr, B. II. v. 681. * 


77 HENCE, and har art thou, n ſhape! PE: 
That Aar. t, thou igh grins: and terrible, ad- ava, 
vance 
Thy miſcreated front Aw my way. | 
To yonder gates? through them I mean to paſs, Rxsor. 
That be aſſur d, without leave aſk'd of thee. Cor. 
Retire *; or tafte thy folly, and learn by proof, Tuszer- 
| Hell-born, not to centend with ſpirits of Heav' . NO 
To whom the goblin full of wrath reply'd. _ 
Art thou that traitor Angel, art thou He, nene. 
* Who firſt broke peace in Heav'n, and faith, till 
ce then 
2 e 


1 Unburt,” dc, The arms ſpread again, as before, 
— * the craſb, &c, The hands brought together with 
W | 


| i « Retire;” is to be ſpoken as a hole ſentence, and with 
; the greateſt force of threatening, See Anger, page 23. 
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te Unbroken, and in proud, rebellious arms 
e Drew after him the third part of Heav'n's ſons, 
&« Conjur'd againſt the Higbeſt, for which both 

©. thou 

& And they, outcaſt from God, are here condemn'd 
6 To waſte eternal days in woe and pain? 
ce And reckon'ſt thou thyſelf with ſpirits of Heav'n, 
& Hell-doom'd and breath'ſt defiance here, and ſcorn, 
« Where I reign king, and to enrage thee more, 
ce Thy king and lord? Back to thy puniſhment, 
ce Falſe fugitive, and to thy ſpeed add wings, 
ce Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue 


e Thy ling ring, or with one ftroke of this dart 


& Strange horror. ſeize thee, and pangs unfelt before.” | 


* — 4 and to thy /p2ea,” &c. to be ſpoken quick. 


XXXIX. 


pp 
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XXXIX. 
. DePRECATION. RECOLLECTION. 


The ſpeech of Sin to Satan, to prevent a hoſtile 
encounter between the latter and Death; with 


the effect of her ſpeech. LRMilt. PARAD. LosT. 
B. II. v. 726. ] 


cc 0 Father ! what intends thy hand,” (ſhe cry'd) Exer A. 

Againſt thy only Son? What fury, O ſon, ſhone 
cc Poſſeſſes thee to bend that mortal dart 
« Againſt thy father's head? And know'ſt for 

cc whom ; 

ce For Him who ſits above, and tang the while VExaTe + 
cc At thee ordain'd his drudge, to execute 
© Whate'er his wrath, which he calls juſtice, bids ; 


«© His wwrath ; which one day will deftroy ye both,” Arann. 


She /poke, and at her words the helliſh peſt  Nazza- 
Forbore, then theſe to her Satan return'd : „ 
“ So ftrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo ſtrange Sonrnrse, 
© Thou interpoſeſt, that my ſudden hand «+ 
&« Prevented, ſpares to tell thee yet by deeds Rxcorung 
<< What i it intends ; till firſt I know of thee, 


o What thing thou _ » thus coun form'd, rer. | 


« and why 


. 


1 «© O Father,” &c. muſt be ſpoke quick, as people do, 
when they mean to prevent imminent miſchief, 


E 0 I 


Avz nt. 


GrnarTto 
Tv DE. 


VIA To 
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en this infernal vale firft met, thou call'ſt 
« Me Father, and that phantaſm call 'ſt my ſon; 
ce I know thee not; nor ever ſaw, till now, 
e Sigbt more detęſtable than him and thee.” 


"33 
VexaTton. PERTN ESS. CRINGING. 


Part of Mr. Pope's complaint of the impertinence 
of ſcribblers. [From the PROLoOOUE to his 
IMITATIONS of HoRace's SATIRES.] 


FRIEND ® to my life! (which did not you 
prolong, | 

The world had wanted many an idle ſong) 

What drop, or noſtrum, can this plague remove? 


Or which muſt end me, a fool s wrath, or love? 


A dire dilemma ! Either way I'm fped ; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 
Seiz d, and ty'd down to judge, how wretched I! 
Who can't be ſilent, and who will not lye. 

To laugh were want of goodneſs, and of grace ; 


And to be grave exceeds all pow'r of face. 
SLA I fir 


m Dr. Arbuthnot. 

„„ The world had wanted” —Thus far ought to be 
ſpoken with great emphaſis, as if ſomewhat very important 
were coming; and the remaining part of the line, © many 
* an iale ſong,” in a ludicrous manner. 
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I fit with fad civility. 1 read 
® With /erious anguiſh, and an aking bead; 
Then drop, at laſt, but in unwilling ears, 
This /aving counſel, © Keep your piece nine Arne 
« years?” : 
« Nine Years!” cries he, who high in Drury- 9 Orr. with 
lane, SURPRe 
Lull'd by foft xephyrs throu A the broken Pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 
Oblig d by hunger and requeſt of friends; | 
The piece, you think, is incorrect. Why take it. Pa 
« I'm all ſubmiſſion; what you'd have it, make it. Ca. 
Three things another's modeſt wiſhes bound; Vxxar. 
My friendſhip, and a prologue, and ten pound. Canes 
Pitholeon * ſends to me; © You know his Grace. 
c IJ want a patrou—Aſk him for a place.” | 
« Pitholeon libell d me * « But here's a letter Orts 
cc Informs you, Sir, 'twas when he knew 10 DO 
« better. 
ce Dare you refuſe him? Curl invites to dine; Tuzrarz-. 
« He'll write a Journal, or he'll turn divine. 


LA. | Bless 


% With e anguiſh,” &c. may be * as if lick. 
See Sickneſs, p. 26. 
v Alluding to Horace's © Nonumque prematur in annum.“ 

92 Pitholeon, The name of a fooliſh ancient poet. 

14% Curl invites,” Kc. Mr. Pope was, it ſeems, ill uſed 
by Curl, a bookſeller, by the wiiter of a Journal, or News- 
paper, and by a © parſon much bemus'd in beer.“ 
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Bleſs me! A packet! © Tis a ftranger ſues; 
te A virgin tragedy ! an orphan muſe.” 
If 1 Aiſtiłke it, © Furies] death, and rage! 
If I approve, © Commend it to the ſtage.” 
There, thank my ſtars, my whole commiſſion ends; 
The play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends. ' 
Fir'd, that the houſe reject him, 4 'Sdeath : ! 1 
« print it, | 


c And ſhame the fools —Your int 8 Sir, with 
« Lintot.” 


Lintot (dull rogue I) will think your price 100 | 


* mace.” 
ce Not if you, Sir, reviſe it and retouch.” 
All my demurs but double his attacks. 
At laſt he whiſpers; © Do, and we go ſnacks.” 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I clap the door. 
ce Sir, let me ſee you, and your works no more.” 


XII. 


REFLEX10N on loſt happineſs. SELF-CONDEM- 
NATION. HORROR. DESPERATION. 


Satan's Soliloquy. [ Milt. Parap. Lost. B. IV. 
* 


Thou, that with ſurpaſſing glory crown'd, 
Look'ft from thy ſole dominion, like the god 
Of this new world; at whoſe fight all the ars 
Hide their d:1ziniyh'd heads; to thee I call, 
| But 
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But with 10 friendly voice, and add thy name, Harzzp. 
O Sun, to tell thee, how I Hate thy beams, 222 
That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate. PAINPDL 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy ſphere; © 
Till pride, and worſe ambition threw me down | Snxv-cox. 


MWarring in Heav'n againſt Heav'n's matchleſs king : = 
Ah wherefore ! He deſerv'd no ſuch return Vinpicas 
| 1 10 of an 
From me, whom he created what I was | 


EXEMY. 


In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none; nor was his ſervice hard. 
Mpat could be leſs, than to afford him praiſe, 
The eaſieſt recompence, and pay him thanks, 
How ju/tly due ! yet all his good in me srrr-cox. 
Produc'd rank malice: lifted up fo high, 
Subjection I 4di/dain'd ; thought one flep higher Pa ror. 
Would ſet me high'/f, and in a moment quit | 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude, 
So burthenſome ſtill paying, ftill to owe, | | 
Forgetful what from him I ſtill receiv'd, _ $xty-con- 
And underſtood not, that a grateful mind A 2 
By owing owes not, but ſtill pays; at once 
Indebted, and diſcharged; what burthen then ? 3 
O had his pow'r ful deſtiny ordain'd Axe. 
Me ſome inferior Angel! I had ſtood 
Then happy; no unbounded hope had rais'd 


* RzyFr tx, 
Ambition. Yet why not? ſome other powr / yg. 
As great, might have aſpir'd, and me, though 
mean, 


Drawn to his part. But other pow'rs as great 
Fell not, but ſtand unſhaken, from within, 
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Or from without, to all temptations arm dd. 
Had'ſt thou the ſame free- will, and pow'r to ſtand? 


Thou hadiſt: whom haſt thou then, or aobat 
t'accuſe, 


But Heaven's free love dealt cite to all? 

Be then his love accurs'd: ſince love c or hate, 

To me alike it deals eternal woe. 

Nay curs'd be thou ; ſince againſt his, thy will 


Choſe freely what it now ſo juſtly res. 


O wretched ſpirit! which way ſhall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite deſpair? 

Which way I. h is Hell, myſelf am Hell; 

And in the loweſt deep a lower deep 

Still zhreat'ning to devour me opens wide, 

To which the Hell, I ſuffer, ſeems a Heav'n — 
O then, at /2ft, relent. Is there no place 

Left for repentance? None for pardon left? 
None left, but by /ubmiffion; * and that word 
Diſdain forbids me, and my dread of ſhame 


Ameng the /p'rits beneath, whom I ſeduc'd 


Pups, 


With other promiſes, and other vaunts 

Than to ſubmit ; boaſting I could ſubdue 
Th' Omnipotent. Ay me! they little know 
How Zearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain ; 
Under what torments inwardly I groan, 
While they adore me on the throne of Hell. 
With diadem and ſceptre high advanc'd, 
The lower ſtill I fall, only ſupreme 

In miſery ; ſuch joy ambition finds. 

But fay I could repent, and could obtain, 

By 
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Buy act of grace, my former ſtate; how ſoon | 
Would height recal high thoughts, how ſoon unſay 

What feign'd ſubmiſſion ſwore ? Eaſe would recant 

Vows made in pain, as violent and void. : 
For never can true reconcilement grow Mace. 
Where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd ſo deep: 

Which would but lead me to a worſe relapſe, 

And heavier fall: ſo ſhould I purchaſe dear 

Short intermiſſion bought with double ſmart. ere 
This knows my Puniſher, therefore as far 8 
From granting He, as I from begging peace: Maier, 
All hope excluded thus, behold inſtead 

Of us outcaſt, exil d his new delight, 

Mankind created, and for tbem this world. 

So farewel hope; and with hope farewel fear, un“ 
Farewel remorſe : all good to me is loſt ; 

Evil be thou my good; by thee at leaſt — 2 
Divided Empire with Heav'n's King I hold, Max. bent 
By thee, and more than Half, perhaps, ſhall reign; 

As man, ere long, and this new world ſhall know. 
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XLII. 


WALKING in SLEEP, and a DisTURBED Cox- 


SCIENCE, [Maczzra.] 
Enter Lady Macbeth”, ', with a taper. 


Gent. Lo O K you! here ſbe comes. This 1 ber 
guiſe. Obſerve her. Stand cloſe, 
Doct. Her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their ſenſe is ſhut. 

Doct. What is it ſhe does now? Look how ſhe 
rubs her hands. | 

Gent. It is an accuſtomed action with her to 
ſeem thus waſhing her hands. I have known 
her continue this a quarter of an hour, 

La. Macb. Yet here's a ſpot *, 

Doct. Hark, ſhe ſpeaks, 


La. Macb, 


»The pupil, if he has not ſeen Maczzrz, muſt be in- 
formed, that Duncan, one of the ancient kings of Scotland 
was, according to Buchanan and other hiſtorians, murdered 
by Macbeth, one of the nobles of that kingdom, at the inſti- 


gation of his Lady, in their own houſe, in order te Mac- 


beth's aſcending the throne ; and that Shakeſpeare, in this 
ſcene, intends to repreſent her troubled in her fleep with 


guilt and fear. 


t There muſt be but little emphaſis uſed in expreſſing what 
Lady Macbeth ſays, becauſe it is but dreaming, 
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La. Macb. Out, curſed ſpot. Out, 1 ſay — Oz. 
" One, two. Now is the time to do it — Hell is Hosen. 
murky — Fie, my lord! A ſoldier afraid! What Excov. 
need we fear? Who knows it? Who has power to 1 
call us to account? But who could have thought, Gvrrre 
the old man had ſo much #/cod in him? 
Gent. Do you mark that? ATTEN. 
Lua. Macb. The Thane of Fife is a married svsr. 
man. Where is his wife now? Murdered, did you 
ſay? Who could be ſo 3/ody to mangle ſuch fweet- 
neſs? — What, will theſe hands never be clean“ 
No more of that, my lord; no more of that. Excov. 
You mar all with your farting —— Here is the Gvazr. 
ſmell of blood ſtill — All the eee of Arabia 
will not ſweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh! Anxcviem, 
Doct. What a figh was there! That heart is Svern- 
ſorely charged. This diſeaſe is beyond my practice. 1 25 
La. Macb. Waßb your hands, put on your Encov. 
night-gown. Take courage ] tell you, Banquo 
is buried, all but the Sᷣuod that was ſhed at his di/- 
patching; and that has no /ikeneſs to be known by. 
Are you afraid he'll come out of his grave again? 
To bed, to bed, to bed. There is a knocking at the Fzn- 
gate. Come, come, come. What is done cannot 
be undone. To bed, to bed, to bed. | 


Gu1LT, 


% One, two,” muſt be ſpoken as counting a great clock. 
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XLII. 


InTREATING. CoupTLAINT of injury. 
RETVUs ING. 


The Embaſſy from Agamemnon to Achilles 


SuBnMry- 
lo. 


Anx1irrty, 


Sy mPA- 
THY. 


AvyPnRE- 
HELINSION., 


(after the latter had, in diſguſt, retired from the 
army) to endeavour to prevail with him to 
return, and join the Allies againſt the Trojans. 
Ulyſſes at table, in Achilles's tent, ſpeaks. 


EALTH to Achilles! Happy are thy gueſts! 
Not thoſe more honour'd whom Atrides feaſts: 
Tho' ger'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards; 
That Agamemnon's regal tent affords, 
But greater cares ſit heavy on our ſeals ; 
Not eas'd by banquets, or by flowing 3owls. 
What ſcenes of ſlaugbter in yon fields appear, 
The dead we mourn, and for the living fear. 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful ſtands, 
And owns no help, but from thy ſaving hands. 
Troy, and her ſons, for ready vengeance call : 
Their threat'ning tents already ſhade our wall. 


Hear how with ſhouts their conqueſts they proclaim, 


Au 
with 
Ar R. 


And point at ev'ry ip the vengeful flame. 
For them the Father of the gods declares ; 


Theirs are his omwens, and his thunder theirs. 
| See, 
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Fee, full of Fove, avenging Hector riſe ! Tzxn08s 


All human force the raging chief defes ; 

What fury in his breaſt, what lightning in his eyes! 

He waits but for the morn, to ſink in flame 

The />ips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 

Return, Achilles! Ob return, tho' late, Brstzcn- 
To ſave thy Greeks, and flop the courſe of fat; 

If in that heart or grief, or courage lies, 

Riſe to redeem : ah yet to conquer riſe. 

The day may come, when, all our warriors ſlain, Warn- 
That heart ſhall melt, that courage riſe in vain. 8 


He afterwards enumerates the advantageous « con- 
ditions offered by Agamemnon, to engage him 


to return. To all which Achilles gien the 
following anſwer. 


—— v. 3 


A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear. W 


What in my ſecret ſoul is underſtood 
My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpoſe I retain, 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 
Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore : 
But now th' unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight, or not fight, a like reward we claim; Erde 
The wretch and hero, find their prize the ſame;  ""- 
Alike regretted in the duſt he lies, : 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 


Dis IIA. 


Of 


* « Ubyes !” is to be ſpoken as a whole ſentence. 
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Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 
A life of labours! lo, what fruit remains ! 
As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want defends ; 
In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 
And with untaſted food ſupphes her care; 
For thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have I brav'd, 
Her matrons, and her tender infants ſav'd, 
Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms have ſtood, 
And ſpent Iaborious days in duſt and blood.” 
I fack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 
And twelve lay ſmoking on the Trojan plain. 
Then at Atrides baughty feet were laid 
The wealth I gather'd, and the ſpoils I made. 
Your mighty monarch theſe in peace, poſſeſt ; 
Some few my ſoldiers had; himſelf the reſt. 
 Wrong'd in my love, all proffers I diſdain; 
Deceiv'd for once, I truſt not kings again. 
Ye have my anſwer —* What remains to do, 
Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make? 
Has he not walls, no human force can ſhake ? 
Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound? 
And will not theſe, the wonders he has done, 
Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſou? 
There was a time ('twas when for Greece [ fought ) 
When He#or's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought. 
He kept the verge of Troy, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles vengeance at the Scæan gate. 

But 


. 
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But now thoſe deadly conteſts are no more. Rx sor u- | 
To-morrow we the fav'ring gods implore; 1 4 | 
Then ſhall ye ſee our parting veſſels crown'd, 
And hear with oars the Helleſpont reſound. 
Then tell your king, that all the Greeks may hear, txsvrn, 
And learn to ſcorn the man they ba/ely fear. 
(For, arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 
And meditates new cheats on all his faves; 
Tho' ſhameleſs as he is, to meet theſe eyes 
Is what he dares not: if he dares, he dies.) 
Tell him, all terms, all commerce, I decline, 22 
| | ATRED.- 
Nor ſhare his counſels, nor his battles join: 
For, once deceiv'd was his; but twice were mine. | 
My fates, long ſince by Thetis were diſclos'd; — 
And each alternate, /zfe, or fame, propos d. 
Here if 1 ſtay before the Trojan town, 
Short is my date; but deatbleſs my renown. 
If I return, JI quit immortal praiſe 
For years on years, and long extended days. 
Convinc'd, tho' late, I find my fond miſtake, 
And warn the Greeks the wiſer choice to make; Avvizixe. 
To quit theſe ſhores ; their native ſeats enjoy, 
Nor hope the fall of heav'n-defended Troy. | 
? Life is not to be bought with heaps of gold; Srarovs 


Not all, Apollo's Pythian treaſures hold, 3 
Or Troy once held, in peace and pride of ſway, 
Can bribe the poor poſſæſſion of a day. 


Loſt herds and treaſures we by arms regain, 
And ſteeds 41rival'd on the duſty plain. 
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Exe. 


Dix zcr- 
Ix Gs, 


Inyor Me 
ING, 


As. 


a tom; that is, whereof as a man may ſay, firſt 5 
tell us what the play treats of, then read the names 1 


| affectation of wiſdom ; but in a clumſy and ruſtic manner, 
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But, from our lips the vital ſpirit fled, 
Returns no more to wake the ſilent dead. 


He concludes with declaring his determined reſo- 
lution not to return. And the ambaſſadors 
take their leave, to go back to the army. ' 


XLIV. 7 


Humorous ſcene from Shakeſpeare's Mios un- 
MER Nicnrt's DREAM. 


Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snowt, Og ; 
| Starveling. 


Quince. 'S all our company here? 
Bot. You had beſt call them con- 


Jun#ly and ſeverally, generally and ſpecially, that 


1s, whereof to call them man by man, ON 
to the /erip. _ 
Quin. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, 


in this town, that is fit to be ſeen upon the "us 
before the duke and ducheſs. - . 


Bot. Good Peter Quince, go to work in a 
method. Begin at the top, and go on to the bot- 


> 


y cc Good Peter Quince, &C. ro be * with a great 1 


itſelf as regular, as a building ſet upag © me very 


have their throats cut from ear to ear, or their 


is Pyramus? A gentleman or a ſimple man? 5 
1 Quin. Pyramus is a lovyer, and Thiſby is his T _ - 
fſweetbeart. Pyramus kills himſelf for grief, be- 
* cauſe a lion had got hold of Thiſby's cloak, and 
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of the corsa, and ſo your buſineſs will ſtand by 


pinnacle of its foundation. 

Quin. Why then, the play is the all deleck- Iro 
able and lamentable comedy entituled and called, 
The cruel tragedy of the death of 2 7925 and 
THiſuy! 5 

Bot. A very moving play, I warrant it. A very pirv. 
deep tragedy, I know by the ſound of the title of 
it. Pyramus and Thiſby ! JI ſuppoſe they are to 


bellies ripped up from the waiſt-bands of their 
breeches to their ching. Well, now, good Peter, pier. 
call forth your actors by the /crowl, Maſters, "**+. 


ſpread yourſelves out into a clump, every man 


conjuntHy by himſelf. | 
Quin. Anſwer, as I call you. Nick Bottom, Avru. 

Weaver. | | 50 

Bot. Ready. Name my part, and proceed. ayexc. 
Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are {et down for Smasr- 

Pyramus. 3 
Bot. I am to play Pyramus ? Well, and who Aura. 


Ex du. . 


tore it, which makes Pyramus. conclude, as how he 
had tore her too, and eaten her up, all but the 
cloak ; whereof he had not rouched her. So haps 
poor Pyramus loſes his Hen, dye wee, for nothing 

at 


„ 


£5. 
*. 
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at all; whereof you know, that is enough to make 
a man hang bimſelf. by | 
A Bot. What then, am I to hang myſelf for vex- 
| ation, becauſe I had killed myſelf for nothing ? 
bur. Quin. No; that is not in the play. 

Arrsz- Bot. Here will be /alt tears wept, or I am 
nex5r0N% miſtaken. An I be the man, that acts this ſame 
Pyramas, let the ladies look to their eyes. I will 
condole and congratulate to ſome tune. I will break 
every heart that is not double-hooped with flint. 
I have a main notion of acting your lovyer, that is 
croſſed in love. There is but one thing, that is 
- more to my humour than your tribulation lovyer. 
That is, your tyrant; your thundering tyrant. 1 
Bomzasr. could play you, for example, I could play you 
ſuch a tyrant as Herricoles *, when he gets on the 

. brimſtone ſhirt, and is all on fire; as the unlucky 
boys burn a great rat alive with ſpirits. And 
then, when he takes up little - what's his name 
—to /quir him off of the cliff into the ſca. O 
i Ranr. Then tis fine, © I'll /plit the raging rocks; and 
. . ſhiv' ring ſhocks, with thund ring knocks, ſhall 
= c break the locks of priſon gates. And Febal's © 
cc car Tall ſhine from far, and kindle war, with 
; cc * 
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2 Hercules. 2 Lichas. 
b This bombaſtic paſſage (probably intended to ridicule 
| ſome play written in Shakeſpear's time) cannot be too much 
mouthed and ranted. 
© Phcæbus's. 


ule 
ach 


tlewoman of the play a mother, or an aunty that 
appears? 
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*& many a ſear; and make and mar the fubbornt _ 
cc fates.” There is your right tragedy ſtuff. Arriaue 
This is Herricole's vein to a bair. This is your 


only true tyrant s vein. Your lovyer's vein is more 


Upon the condoling and congratulating. Now, Pe- Dutc rs a 


ter Duince, name the reft of the players: 5-1" | 
Quin. Francis Flute, bellows-mender. AvuTao. 
Flute. Here, Peter Quince. Arrrer. 


Quin. * Francis, vou muſt take Tbj 727 on ae SMART Ne 


AUT R. 


Flute. + M bat, that is to be Nick Bottoms e | 
ſweetheart, and to have my cloak worried alive by 


the great beaſt 5 Why, Peter, I have a beard a 


coming. I ſhan't make a clever woman, as you | 
may ſay, unleſs it were Mrs. I bat d'ye call ber, 


Mrs. Tibby's mother or aunt. Has not the gen- Ex. 


Quin. Yes; but you on do T ily. You Encou. 
will do Thi/by well enough, man. You ſhall doit — = 


in a naſt. Robin Starveling, taylor.  - ase 


Star. Here, Peter Quince, k 7 arrzer. 
Quin. 5 You muſt play Pyramus's FIN ; 4 CE 
will play 7hi/2y's father; Flute muſt play Thifly ; \ | 


and Snow? Thiſby's mother. Simon Snug, joiner. 


| Snug. Here, Peter Quince. Arrzer. 


+ SMARTN« 8 5 
Quin. || Simon, you muſt act the part of the 2. STE 
tion. 


Snug; Hib! the part of the Ber, do you fay, E.. 


Peter Quince? Why I never made a beaſt of my- 


a felt 


— 
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Ex cov. 
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ſelf in my liſe, but now and then, when 1 ur 


oak a cup too much. 

Quin. Phaw, pſhhaw, a better man, Oi you 
or J either, has been made a Beaſt before now; ay, 
and a horn'd beaſt too. But the lion is a royal 
| beaſt, the king of beaſts. So Simon, you muſt 


play the part of the lion. 


Dou r. 


Ex cov. 


ApvisIN c. 


Boas To 


CavTione 
ING. 


Ser povineo 


mo Loma 


Snug. Well, but an it be a long part, I can't 


ann it; for IJ have but a poor brain. Let 
me ſee how many pages. 
Quin. Why, Simon, it is not written. And, 


for the matter of that, you may do it off hand. 


It 1s nothing but roaring. 
Bot. I'll tell you what, Peter Quince ; you 
were better to let me act the part of the lion. 


Simon Sy 1 is but a hen-bearted ſort of a fellow. 
He won't roar you ſo loud as a mouſe in the 


hole in the wall. But, if you will let me play 
the part, I will make ſuch a z0i/e, as ſhall do 
any man's heart good to hear me. TI will roar, 


that the duke ſhall cry, Encore, encore, let him 


roar, let him roar, once more, once more. 

Quin. But if you were 700 terrible, you 
might frighten the ducheſs and the ladies, that 
they would foriek, and that were enough to 
bang us all. 


Bot. Ay, if the ducheſs and the ladies were 
frighted out of their wits, to be ſure, perhaps, 
* might have 70 more wit, than to get us all 

ge ; 
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ung d. but do.you think, Peter Quince, that 1 ALF » 


have no more inbumanity in my nature, than to 
frighten people? I would reſtrain and aggravate 
my voice, that I would roar you as gentle as any 
ſucking dove; I would roar PRE an it were 18 
nightingale. a I 

Quin. I tell you, Nick Bottom, SEE? your AvuTH, - 
tongue, with your 70aring, and ſet your heart at | 
reſt. You ſhall play nothing but Pyramus. - 

Bot. Well; 3 if I muſt, I muſt. What cannot SUBMISe 
be endur'd, you know, muſt be cur d. But n — 
beard were | beſt to play it in? AP 


Quin. You muſt not-have on a grey _ DizzcT« 
you know; becauſe it will not look natural for ——— 
a man with a grey beard to be acting the part of 
a lovyer. 

Bot. Why, look you, Maſter Peter Quince, I rear mm 
don't think it ſo very. unnatural to ſee people, 
with-grey beards, acting. the part of /ovyers; at 
leaſt, J am ſure, it had not need be unnatural ; 
for it is common enough. But, howſomdever, it 
will look a little unnatural, as you ſay, to fee the 
young woman, Mrs. Tibby, fondling and looking 
ſweet upon a man with a grey beard. Wherefore 
upon minture liberation, I will play it in a beard 
black. as jut. | 

Quin. Here, then, Maſters ; 5 take your parts, Exnt0z r, 
and ton them over with as much retention as you bh, 
can; that you may be 8 to rebearſe oF to- 
morrow night. 


4 * * 2 | * 


* — ——— AP — — ** 


Ex. Bot. But where muſt we ene Peter 
38 Quince ? 
Arras. Quin. Why, you FOI if we. ſhould po to 
neten. rehearſe in a garret, or a malt-loft, we ſhould but 
draw a mob, and perhaps get ourſelves taken 
con UP for cromancers. Therefore we muſt go to the 
palace wood, and do it by moonlight. Then you 


r rr — 
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„ know, we ſhall do it with dacity and impoſure of 

| mind,. when there is no W to _ or to. 

21 bi iſs. 
Bot. Rigbe, Peter * We wil boreal 
for you. _ [Encunt.] ; 


XLV. 
CHIDING. 


The ſpeech of Hector to Paris, on his avoiding, 
on the field of battle, Menelaus, the huſband 
ef Helen, whom he had decoyed from Sparta 


to Troy, which occaſioned the Trojan war. 
|Pers Hom, II. III. v. 53-] | 
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| Nanna- 8 godlike Hetzor ſees the prince retreat, 
waa Hle thus n him with a n rous 
heat. 


Rrerov, ce Unhappy Paris! Aba to women trove! 
6 So fairly form'd, and only to deceive! - 
ang et Qh hadft thou 4 d, when firſt thou ſow the 
n 
* or OY d at leaſt before the auptiel rite! 
N cc A 


« A better 8 . * thes to hea 

ce And fly, the ſcandal of the Trojan hoſt. 

te Gods] how the ſcoruful Greeks exult to ſee 
e Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee _  _ 

«© Thy fgure promis'd with a martial air z - Sen- 

« But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form fo Fair. 3 
<« In former days, in all thy gallant pride, A 
« When thy tall ſhips triumpbant ſtemm d che ride, 

* When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow, 

* And crowgs ſtbod wond ring at the paſſing ſhow ; 

6 Say, was it bus, with fuch a baffled mien, 15 

e You met th' approaches of the Spartan queen? Ex * 

| « Thus from her realm convey'dthe beauteous Prize, Pens 


ON 


e And both her warlike lords outſbone i in Helen's es. 
3 cc eyes! e = 
« This deed; thy foes b thy own 45 race, 

« Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race, 

«© This deed recalls thee to the proffer d Agb; 

« Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dar'fnotright? cn | 
« Soon to thy coft his ſword would make thee ****** _ 

| * know, 

cc Thou keep'ſt the —_— of a braver fee. 

60 Thy graceful form, inſtilling /e faft defire, 

« Thy curling treſſes, and thy filver lyre, | 

Beauty, and youth—in vain to theſe you truſt, wans- 

“ When youth and beauty ſhall be laid in duſt. .— 

T roy yet may wake, and one avenging view. 1 

& Cruſh the dire author of his country's woe.” - RIA 


M 3 XLVI, 


© Theſeus, her firſt, and Menelaus, her ſecond huſband. 
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REMoksR. Conressi10n. VIRTUOUS RESOLU= 
Tion. AFFECTION. Joy. RaPTURE. 


Scene between Sir Charles Eaſy and his lady (to 
whom he had been falſe) after his coming to 
underſtand, that his falſhood was known to 
her, though borne without the leaſt complaint, 
or outward appearance of diſſatisfaction, on 
her part, 


Sir Ch. IT fill, my dear—I want to talk 
with you—and, which you well may 


wonder at, what I have to ſay is of importance 


too. But it is in order to our Friendſpip's being 


upon a better foot hereafter, than it has been 


hitherto. 

Lady Eaſy. Your behaviour to me, Sir Charles, 
has always been friendly and loving; nor can I 
charge you with a /ook, that ever had the appear- 
ance of unkindnęſs. 

Sir Ch. The perpetual ſpring of your good hu- 
mour, Madam, lets me draw no merit from what 
I have appeared to be. For you ſeem to be of a 
temper to love, or at leaſt to behave kindly, to your 
huſband, let his character be what it will. Yet I 
cannot, even noto, reconcile, with your good ſenſe, 

your 
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your venturing upon. marriage with a man of- my 
indolent charatter. 


Lad. Eaſy. I never ang it ſuch a hazard. seng: 
And your having never ſhewn, even in the time „ 
of courtſhip, the leaſt alfectation to be any thing, 


but what you was by nature; and your ſhewing, 


through that careleſſneſs of temper, an undeſign- 
ing honeſty of mind, which I ſuſpected a want of in 


ſmoother behaviour, won me, by taking uo pains to 
win me, and pleaſed and courted me, by taking no 
pains to pleaſe or court me. I concluded, that 
ſuch a temper could never be deliberately unkind. 


E Ar- 


Or, at the worſt, I hoped, that any errors which 
might ariſe from want of thinking, might be 


borne; and that one moment's thought would end 
them. Thus, Sir Charles, you ſee my worſt of 
fears. And theſe, weighed againſt the hopes I 
had of winning your heart (as you know, our ſex 


are not too diffident of the JO of our own 


charms) were as nothing. 

Sir Ch. My dear, your be when I 
conſider my own conduct, ſtartles me; and makes 
my own look deſpicable. I bluſh to think, I have 

worn fo valuable a jewel in my boſom, and, till 
this hour, have ſcarce had the curioſity, or rather 
the common ſenſe, to think of looking upon its 
luſtre. 


Charles, on the common qualities of harmleſneſs 
and good-nature 1 in a wife. 
| M 4 e 


Wonẽdra⸗ 


SHAME, 


Lad. Faſy. You ſet too * « vals; 1 


NIALs»> _ 
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TENDERNe 


REMORSE» a 
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Sir Ch. Viriuet, like Benefits; are doubled by 
being modeſtly concealed. And I confeſs, Ip 
you, Madam, of virtucs, which, as Hoch as they 
exalt your charaFer, diſgrace mine. 

Lad. Eaſy. I don't anderfand you, Sir Charles: 

Sir Ch. I muſt ſpeak Plainer then—Be free, 
and tell me, where did you leave this Bandker- 
chief 

Lad. Eafy. Hat 

Sir Ch. What do you fart at 2 — You Have | 
nothing to be rroubled about. Would to Heaven 
I had as Hittle, [Aſide. Hy 


Lad. Eaſy. I cannot ſpeak —and 1 DIE wiſh | 
you would not oblige me It is the only thing I 
ever refuſed you—And, though I cannot give you 
a reaſon, why I would not ſpeak, yet I dope Fe vou 
will excuſe me, without a reaſon. 

Sir Ch. hat then! Does this delicate creature 
feruple to accuſe me of what I have ſo little ſcrupled 
to by guilty of ! NPE To i jure ſuch goodneſs ! 

| [Aſide.] 

Well, then, 1 your will ſhall be a reaſon. 
I will urge the point no farther. And, indeed, it 
would 211 become me. Since you are fo generonfly 
tender of reproaching me, I will declare to you, 
that what your delicacy avoids charging me with, 
Es that 


© It was by the handkerchief, that he knew his baſeneſs was 
diſcovered by his lady. 


L E 88 ON. 8. 
that my own refleFion bears home upon me with 
- teiifold force, Your heroic bebaviotr has wal 4 


me to a ſenſe of your di iſquiet paſt — diſquiet | fo 
untworthily cauſed by me and and Theſtat⸗ 


ing through fullneſs of heart] ſo no bore by— | 


her who Jeaſt deſerved to be forced to beat it. — 
But, Madam, Th Shing] if 1 habe uſed you ill 
—T hope I have ſentiment enough fall left to 
ſecure you from all fear of my offending bere- 
after, As an earneſt of which, let me : beg of yoo 
to diſcharge your woman. 
Lad, Eaſy. My deareſt! I think not of her. 
Your tenderneſs overcomes me. [Weeping. ] 
Sir Ch, Nay, ſurely, you have no room to 
praiſe my tenderneſs. Such tenderneſs, as I have 
ſhewn to worth like yours, might but I ſee you 
are in pain to give me this confuſion. I will not, 
therefore, increaſe your untaſineſs by reflections on 
what I have been; but rather, reſerving them for 
my private recollections, try to ſoothe your anguiſh 
by the proſpe#? of happineſs to come—happineſs 
from my recovery to a ſenſe of your inimitable ex- 
rellente, which hereafter I intend ſhall be the b#/7- 
neſs and the joy of my life to fudy, and admire. 
Expea then, thou 5e of womankind, from my fu- 
ture affeFion, all that can be conceived of tender 
and of kind. Nothing, you can expect, ſhall come 
up to what you ſhall experience; for no tenderneſs 
gan your ae * at the hands of ſuch a 
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huſband as I have hitherto been. Receive me, 

then, entire at laſt, and take what no woman ever 

truly had—not even your incomparable felf—my 
conquered heart. | Embracing. ] 

Tze“ Lad. Eaſy. O my recovered, my almoſt loſt, 


bg: A my ineſtimable jewel ! My huſband ! — My love! 
or. — O extaſy of joy ! — Too much for human na- 
ture — bus to have all 1 love on earth come 
voluntarily and unſolicited, to load me with kind- 

neſs, and crown me with happineſs! What is the 

| rapture of the lover ſighing at our feet, to the ſolid 

J of receiving the relenting, returning huſband ! 
Prove O deareſt love! Be not ſo profuſely kind. O Hea- 
ven! Teach me to ſhew gratitude ſuitable to ſuch 


a Beling! 


XLVII. 


 DisconTENT. ExciTiING. REPROACHING., 
PLoTTING. 


The ſcene, in which Caſſius excites Brutus to op- 
poſe Cæſar's power. [Shakeſpeare's Jul. Cæs. ] 


Dizcon, Caſ.— 2 NOUR is the fubjef of my 8 
J cannot tell, what yox, and other men 
Think of this 7ife, but for my ſin le ſelf, 
I'd rather Heep i tht duſt, than live to be 
Conrzuy, In awe of ſuch a thing as I myſelf. 
Pazox, I was born free as Cæſar. So were you. 
| We 
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We both have fed as well, and we can both _ 
Endure the winter's cold as well as ne. 
For once, upon a raw and guſty day, Nantar, 
The troubled Tiber chafing with his ſhores, - Con. 
Cæſar ſays to me, © Dar'ſ# thou, Caſſius, now W=*7+ 
ec Leap in with me into this angry food, 7 
And ſwim to yonder point? Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 1 
And bad him follow); ſo indeed he did. e Covnace, 
The torrent roar d, and we did buffet it 
With Juſty | news, throwing it ade, 
And ftemming it with hearts of controverſy. 


But ere we could arrive the point propos d, Fran 
6 32 ISTRESYS 

Cæſar cry'd, © Help me, Caſſius, or I fink? 11 1 
| TREATs 
* Then, as neas, our great anceſtor, e 


Did from the flames of Troy upon his ſpoulders 
The old Anchiſes bear, ſo, from the waves of Tiber, 


Did I the tired Cæſar: + and this man +Woxpr 


Is now become a god, and Caſſius is | | 
A wretched creature, and muſt bend his body, Convzur. 
If Cz/ar careleſsly but nod to him. 


He had an ague, when he was in Spain, Nazrar, 
And when the fit was on him, I did mark cove 


How he did ſhake ; tis truth, this god did ſhake; 

How coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the world, 9 
Did /o/e its luſtre; I did hear him groan: ConT. 

| e. 


f This paſſage cannot be expreſſed wah lifts without ſome- 
thing of the action of f feimming. 
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Ay, and that tongue of his, that bad the Raman 
Mark him, and write his ſpeeches in their Lob ke, 
Alas, it cry d; Give me ſome drink; Titinius,— — 


As a fick girl. Ye gods,. it dath amaze me, 
A man of ſuch a.fzeble temper ſhould - 


So get the fart of the majeſtic on + 

And bear the palm alone, „E 
Bru. Another general „ 

I do believe, that their applayſes are 

For ſome net honours that are heap'd on Cefar, 


Caf. Why, Mon, he doch e the WW 
world Fl 


Like a Coloſſus; and we forty: Aertz 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about, 


RZ RTT. 


To find ourſelves diſponouruble graves. 
Men jometimes have been maſters of their Fates: 


| The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ftars, 


Excirixe 


WoN DER. 


* Con- 
TEMPT., 


But in ourſeFves, that we are underlings., _ 

Brutus and Ceſar ! what ſhould be in that Ceſar ! 

N; ſhould that name be ſounded more than yours? 

Write them together; yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them; it doth: become the mouth as well ; 

Weigh them; it is as heavy ; conjure with them; 

Brutus will art a ghoſt as ſoon as Ceſar. 

Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cz/ar feed, 

That he is grown ſo great? Age thou art ham d 

Rome, thou haſt loft the breed of noble bloods. 

Ven went there by an age, ſince the Sun ſhone, 

But it was fam'd with more than ove man? 

F/hen could they 10 "till ow, who talk'd of Rome, 
That 
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That her wide walls incompaſs'd but one man? 


Oh ! you and J have heard our fathers ſay, ExciTING 

| There was a Brutus once, that would have brook'd 
| A whip-gall'd flave to lord it over Rome . 2 
As ſoon as this dread Cæſar. | [ 

Brut. * That you do love . I am nothing AvrrnoBa- | 
jealous; e | 

What you would work me to, I haye fome aim; Sxn10vs L 


ConsS1DEe 


How I have thought of this, and of theſe times, i ien. 
I ſhall recount hereafter. For this pręſent, 
I would not (fo with love I might intreat ou) 
Be any farther mov d. What you have ſaid, 3 
I will confider ; what you have to ſay, - Bet 
I will with patience hear, and find a time 
Both meet to hear, and anſwer fuch high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon bis; 
Brutus had rather be a Lybian, _ pin 
Than to repute himſelf a /on of Rome, 
Under ſuch hard conditions, as this time 


— 


2 DDr I So A EN 


on; 4 


—— — — — 
5 en 
2 ©] K E — 


: Is like to lay upon us. L i 
The character of Brutus being cool courage, his WR 15 

| to be n e 
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Eve's account of her troubleſome Dream. 
[PaRAD. Losr. B. V. v. 28.] 


x ot Sole in whom my thoughts find al repoſe, 
W__ My glory, my perfection! Glad I ſee 
, eo Thy face, and morn return d. For I this night 
Remexs, (Such night till this I never paſs'd) have dream d 
* dream d-—not as I oft am wont, of be 
Works of day paſt; or morrow's next defi 
But of offence, and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irk/ome night. Methought, 
Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to walk, 
With gentle voice. I thought it thine. It ſaid, 


Wu zy. cc My ſleepꝰſt thou, Eve? Now is the pleaſant 


j ce time, 
PLEASING. e The cool, the filent, ſave where ſilence yield 8 
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« To the night warbling bird, that now awake, 


« Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour'd ſong ; now reigns 
tc Full-orb'd the moon, and with more pleaſing light 


& Shadowy ſets off the face of things. In vain, 
cc If, 


h «« JF Jream'd.” The impreflion being ſo ſtrong, that 
ſhe was in doubt, whether it was a dream, or a reality. 
1 % In vain,” &c. The pupil muſt be told, that this 
means, No matter whether any early creature is awake 


© to admire your beauty.” 
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ce If none regards. Heav'n wakes with all his « Hes, FLATTE> 


ce Mom to behold but zhee, nature's deſire? 
« In whoſe fight all things joy with raviſhment, 
« Attrafted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze.” 
I roſe, as at thy call; but found thee not. Nas 


To find thee I directed then my watk; 
And on, methought, alone I paſs'd through ways, 

That brought me on a ſudden to the tree Arraz- 
Of interdicted knowledge, Fair it feem'd, e 
Much fairer to my fancy, than by day: Wonors- 


And as I wond'ring look'd, beſide it ſtood 


One ſhap*d and wing d like one of thoſe from Hav 7 


By us oft ſeen; his dewy locks diſtill d 
Ambroſia. On that tree he alſo gaz'd ; 


And, O fair plant,” ſaid he, © with fruit ſur- PLEANVER 


. FE charg'd, 


Dai. 


e Deigns none to eaſe thy load, and a thy ſweet, 


Nor god, nor man? Is knowledge ſo deſpis'd ? Exeav. 
“Or envy, or what reſerve forbids to taſte? 


ce Forbid who will, none ſhall from me withhold Rs. 


TION. 


« Longer thy Her d good, why e Iſe ſet here? 
This ſaid, he paus'd not, but with vent'rous arm Far. 


He pluck'd, he taſted. Me damp horror chill'd 


At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with a deed /o bold. 


But he thus overjoyed, © O fruit divine, Jor. 


5 


c Sweet of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus cropt; 


« Forbidden here, it ſeems as only Fit 

ce For gods; yet able to make gods of men: 

« And why not gods of men, ſince geod, the more 
“ Communicated, more abundant grows, 

| e In 
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bs The Author wat impair d, but henour q ware # 
ce Here, happy creature! fair, angelic Eve ! 

&* Partake thau alſo z bappy though. thou art, 

ce Happier thou may'ſt be; worthier canſt not be: 
ce Taſte this, and be henceforth among the gods, 
ce Thy/elf a goddeſs, riot to earth confin'd, 

« But ſometimes in the air, as we z ſometimes 

« Aſcend to Heav'n, by merit thine, and ſee 

« What life the gods live there, and ſuch live thou.” 
So ſaying, he drew nigh, and to me held, 


Even to my meuth, of that ſame fruit held part, 


Which he had pluck d. The pleaſant, ſav m ſmell 
So quicken'd appetite, that I, methought, = 
Could not but taſte. Forthjvich up to the clouds 
With him I few, and underneath beheld _ 
The earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wide 
Wond ring at my flight and change 
To this high exaltation ; ſuddenly | 

My guide was gone, and I, methought, /unk down, 
And fell aſeep. But O how glad I i 

To find this but a dream. 


ge 
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a 


An bs. followed by TRABSrokr 


| The ſcene of Indiana's being found to be Mr. 


Sealand's daughter. [| Conse. Lov.] 


Ind. I AM told, Sir, you come about buſineſs, C inir 
which requires your ſpeaking with me. | 
Seal: Yes, Madam. There came to my hands 
a bill drawn by Mr. Bevil; which is payable 7- 


morrow ; and as I have caſh of his; I have made 


bold to bring you the money myſelf, —A—a—a— Cox v« 
and, to be free, Madam, the fame of your Beauty, 


and the regard which Mr. Bevil is hut 700 well 


known to have for you, excited my carie/ity. | 
Ind. Too well known to have for me! Your orrzu, 
ſober appearance, Sir, made me expect no rade- 
neſs, or abſurdity from you — J/ho waits? — Sir, if 
you pay the money to a ſervant, it will be as well. 
[ Going. ] 
Seal. Pray, Madam, be not offended. I came Are 
hither with an innocent, nay, a virtucus deſign. 
And, if you will have patience to Bear me, it 
may be of ſervice to you, as well as to my only 
daughter, on whoſe account I come, and whom I 


was this day to di ;/ſpoſe of. 


Ind. [Aſide.] In marriage with Mr. Bevil, Avrax- 


3 I fear. What 1 dreaded is come. But I muſt 
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17 . LE ESSONS. 
Rzcor- compoſe myſelf, if poſſible. [To him.] Sir, you 
may /uppoſe 1 ſhall defire to know any thing, which 
may be intereſting to Mr. Bevil, or to myſelf. As 
cor . appearances are againſt me with regard to his beha- 
iour, I ought to forgive your ſuſpicion, Sir. Be 

Arr. "free then; I am compoſed again. Go on, Sir. 

Wees. Seal. I feared, indeed, an unwarranted paſſian 
Dir. here. But I could not have thought any man 
capable of abuſing ſo much lovelineſs and worth, as 
your appearance, and behaviour, beſpeak. But the 
youth of our age care not what excellence they de- 
roy, ſo they can but gratify 
vixvxe, Ind. [Interrupting.] Sir, you are going into 
ENU. Very great errors. But pleaſe to keep your /uſpi- 
Aera. Cons, and acquaint me, why the care of your 
n > daughter obliges a perſon, of your ſeeming rank, 
to be thus inguiſitive about a wretched, helpleſs, 


bier. friendleſs —|Weeps.] I beg your pardon, good 


Arot. Sir, I am an orphan, who can call nothing in this 
world my ſs but my e good fe go 
on. 

Pity with Seal. How could Mr. Bevil hint of 1 turing 

bist. ſuch ſweetneſs! 

Vinvxc. Ind. You Wrong him, Sir. He never thought 

Prarse, Of injuring me. His bounty he beſtows for my 
ſupport, merely for the pleaſure of doing good. 

== Yeu are the gentleman, I ſuppoſe, for whoſe happy 


Are daughter he is deſigned by his worthy father; and 
2 he has conſented, perhaps, to the propoſal. 


Seal. 


LESSONS. 

Seal. I own, ſuch a match was propoſed; but 
it all not proceed, unleſs I am ſatisfied, that your 
contexion with him may be conſiſtent with it. 

Ind. It is only, Sir, from his actions and his 
looks, that J have had any reaſon to flatter myſelf 
into the notion of his having any particular affec- 
tion for me. From them, I own, I was led into 
the hope of what I earneſtly wiſhed, that he had 
thoughts of making me the partner of his heart. 
But now I find my fatal miſtake. The goodneſs 
and gentleneſs of his demeanour, with the g 
of his benevolence, made me miſinterpret all 
Twas my own hope, my own paſſion, that deluded 
me — He never made one amorous advance to me— 


His generous heart and liberal hand meant only to 
help the m/erable. And I- O fool that I was! 


I fondly ſuffered myſelf to be drawn into imagi- 


nations too high, and too ambitious for my len 
n h—oh — oh ! 
rerun ] 


Seal. Make yourſelf RP Madam, upon the 
ſcore of my daughter, at leaſt. The connexion be- 
tween Mr. Bevil and her is not gone ſo far as to 
render it neceſſary that your peace ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed by ſuch a marriage. Depend upon it, 
Madam, my daughter ſhall never be the cauſe of 
your 41 appointment. | 


179. 


CAur. 


RE SOL. 


Dis T1885 x 


SELP-CONs, 


ComronT, 


Ind. Sir, your ſpeaking ſo, makes me ſtill Diovan 


more wretched. Shall I be the cauſe of injury to ENDO: 
my W benefaftor ? Shall 1, who have uo pre- 
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LAM EN. 


Cour. 


Pri r. 


Ex qu. 


LAWEN, 


| Coun © 
tenſions to him, be the hindrance of his happineſs ? 
Heaven forbid! No, Sir; give your daughter to the 
wortbieſt of men. Give her to my generous Bevil — 
They may be happy, though I ſhould run di/- 
trated. And, whilſt I preſerve my ſenſes, I will 
weary. Heaven with my prayers for their felicity. 
As for my own fate, it is likely to hold on as it 


begun, a ſeries of wretchedneſs —"T'was Heaven's 
high will that I ſhould be wretched — Taken cap- 


ue in my cradle toſſed on the ſeas there 
deprived of my mother that I ſhould only hear of 
my father; but never ſee him that I ſhould 


then be adopted by a ſtranger— then loſe my 


adopter that I ſhould then be delivered from 


the very jaws of poverty by the moſt amiable of 


mankind — that I ſhould give my fond unthinking 
heart to this moſt charming of his /ex—and that 
he ſhould diſappoint all my romantic hopes, without 
leaving me the right, or the pretence of blaming 
any one, but myſelf. For, oh, I cannot reproach 


him, though his friendly hand, that raiſed me to 


this Height, now throws me down the precipice. 


Oh! [Weeping.] 


Seal. Dear lady! Compoſe yourſelf to patience, 
if poſſible. My heart bleeds tor your diftreſs — 


And there is ſomething in your very ſtrange ſto- 
79, that ręſembles— Does Mr. Bevil know your biſ- 
tory particularly ? 

Ind. All is known to him perfectly. And it is 
my knowledge of what I was by birth, and what I 
5 3 | ſhauld 


J.... to E%, 4 SR to, A" 


E 


4 


\ 


| ſhould be now, that embitters all my mifery. Pll 


tear away all traces of my former ſelf; all that 

can put me in mind of what I was Born to, and Fazxz3 

am miſerably fallen from. [In her diſorder ſhe 

throws away her bracelet, which Mr, Sealand 

takes up, and looks earneſtly on it.] | | 
Seal. Ha! what means this? Where am 1? It auars, 

is the /ame! the very brace{et which my wiſe wore 


at our laſt mournful parting, 


Ind. What ſaid you, Sir? Your wife! What Rxcot- 


7. 
may this mean? That bracelet was my mother's. © 


But your name is Sealand, My loſt father's name rares 


Was 


TIOR. 


Seal. an Danvers, was it not? 


Ind, What new amazement ! 


Name. 


That WAS his AM Az x. 


Seal. I am the true Mr. Danvers, though I jor. 


have changed my name to Sealand 


my child ! 


O my child, 


[ Catching Indiana in his arms. 1 
Ind. All-gracious Heaven! Is it Poſſible « ? Do 


I embrace my father ? 


Seal, O my child, my child! My feet girl! Rarrvaz. 
My loft Indiana! Reſtor'd to me as from the dead! 

I now ſee every feature of thy lamented mother in 

thy lovely countenance! O Heaven! how are our 

ſorrows paſt overpaid by ſuch a meeting! To find 


| thee thus, to have it in my power to beftow thee 


on thy noble lover, with a fortune n not beneath his 


s cceptance. 


N 3 


Ind. 


= 
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Ind. O it is more like a dream than reality ! 
Have I then a father's ſan#ion to my love! His 
Bounteous band to give, and make my heart a pre- 

ſent worthy of my generous Bevil? 

Seal. Let us ſend immediately to him, and in- 
form him of this wondrous turn; which ſhews, 
that 5 | 5 

Whate'er the gen'rous mind ig. denies, 
The ſecret care of Providence ſupplies. 


L. 


REP ROOr. 


Calliſthenes's honeſt ſpeech in reproof of Cleon's 

flattery to Alexander, on whom Cleon wanted 

divinity to be conferred by vote. [Q. Curr. 
VIII.] 8 | 


Drerzzas. IF the king were preſent, Cleon, there would be 
no need of my anſwering to what you have 

juſt propoſed. He would himſelf reprove you for 

Rxyxoor. endeavouring to draw him into an imitation of 
foreign abſurdities, and for bringing envy upon 

him by ſuch anmanly Natter. As he is abſent, 1 

take upon me to tell you In his name, that no 

praiſe is laſting, but what is rational; and .that 

you do what you can to /eſſer his glory, inſtead 

of adding to it. Heroes have never, among Us, 

been deified, till after their death. And, whatever 

may 


LESSONS. 
may be your way of thinking, Cleon, for my part, 
I wiſh the king may not, for many years to come, 
obtain that honour. You have mentioned, as 
precedents of what you propoſe, Hercules and 
Bacchus. Do you imagine, Cleon, that they 
were deified over a cup of wine? And are you 
and 7 qualified to make gods? Is the king, our 


ſovereign, to receive his divinity from you and me, 


who are his ſuljects? Firſt try your power, whe- 


ther you can make a king. It is, ſurely, eafier to 
make a king than a god; to give an earthly domi- 
nion than a throne in Heaven. FT only wiſh that 


the gods may have heard, without offence, the 
arrogant propoſal you have made, of adding one 


to their number; and that they may ſtill be ſa 


Rz Mon. 


W 


propitious to us, as to grant the continuance of 


that ſucceſs to our affairs, with which they have 
hitherto favoured us. For wy part, I am not 
aſhamed of my country ; nor do I approve of our 
adopting the rites of foreign nations, or learning 


* Hownesr 


Paips, 


from them how we ought to reverence our kings. 


To receive laws, or rules of conduct, from them, 
what 1s it, but to confeſs ourſelves inferior to them? 


. E. 
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LI. 


Ix curl eAT TNG. CoMMANDING. [N= 
TREATING, WARNING, 


The dying charge of Micipſa, king of Numidia, 
to Jugurtha, whom he had adopted, and made 
joint-heir to his kingdom, with his two ſons 
Adherbal and Hiempſal. 


OU know, Jugurtha, that I received you 

under my protection in your early youth, 
when left a helpleſs, and hopeleſs orphan, 1 ad- 
vanced you to high honours in my kingdom; in the 
full af#rance that you would prove grateful for 
my kindneſs to you; and that, if I came to have 
children of my own, you would ſtudy to repay 
to them what you owed to me. Hitherto I have 
had no reaſon to repent of my favours to you. 
For, to omit all former inſtances of your extraor- 
dinary merit, your late behaviour in the Numantian 


war has reflected upon me, and my kingdom, a new 


and diſtinguiſbed glory. You have, by your va- 
lour, rendered the Roman commonwealth, which 
before was well affected to our intereſt, much more 
friendly. In Spain, you have raiſed the honour of 


my name and crown. And you have ſurmounted 


what-is juſtly reckoned one of the | a cla difficul- 


ts; 


LESSONS. 
ties; having, by your merit, filenced envy. My 
diſſolution ſeems now to be faſt approaching. 1 
therefore beſeech and conjure you, my dear Ju- 
gurtha, by this right hand ; by the remembrance 
of my paſt kindneſs to you; by the bonour of my 
kingdom, and by the majeſty of the gods; be kind to 
my two ſons, whom my favour to you has made 
your brothers; and do not think of forming a 
connexion with any ſtranger to the prejudice of 
your relations. It is not by arms, nor by trea- 
ſures, that a kingdom 1s ſecured, but by well affeft- 
| ed ſubjects and allies. And it is by faithful and 
important ſervices that friendſhip (which neither 
gold will purchaſe, nor arms extort) is ſecured. But 
what friendſhip is more perfect than that which 
ought to obtain between brothers? What fidelity 
can be expected among ſtrangers, if it is wanting 
among relations? The kingdom, I leave you, is in 
good condition, if you govern it properly; if other- 
wiſe, it is weak. For by agreement, a ſmall ſtate 
Increaſes : by diviſion, a great one goes to ruin. 
It will lie upon you, Jugurtha, who are come to 
riper years, than your brothers, to provide, that 
no miſconduf? produce any bad effeff. And if any 
difference ſhould ariſe between you and your bro- 
thers, (which may the gods avert!) the public will 
charge you, however innocent you may be, as the 


aggreſſor, becauſe your years and abilities give you 
the ſuperiority, But I firmly perſuade myſelf, that 


you 
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| GESS2OEMMA 
von will treat them with kindneſs, and that they will 
honour and eſteem You, as your 4. finguifoed virtue 
deſerves. 


E. 
Dank ZzAng st. 


[Shakeſpeare s OTHELL By 


Caſſio. owe be N I'll 6 FE 
5 hang' d, if theſe fellows han't given me 
a fil - a fil — a fillip on the brain- pan — a little 
one. 2 8 [£1 | 
Montano. Why, good maſter lieutenant, we 
are not beyond pints a-piece, as I'm a ſo—as 


I'm a ſo—as I'm a ſoldier. And that is a ſhal- 


low brain-pan, which will not hold a poor pint 
of good liquor. 
Iago. Some wine, ho! [Sings.] 
And let me the cannakin clink, clink, 
And let me the cannakin clink, 


A ſoldier's 


& Tt may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that ſuch a leſſon 
as this ſhould have a place. But, befides the diverfion of ſee- 
ing drunkenneſs well imitated, the moral is good. For this 
very frolick coſt Caſſio his place. 

It is needleſs to mark the emphatical words in this paſſage, 
For drunkenneſs deſtroys all emphaſis and propriety. 


LESSONS. 


A ſoldier's a man, and man's life's but a ſpan, 


Why then let a ſoldier have drink, drink, 


Why then let a ſoldier have drink. 
Some wine, boy! 

Caſſio. I'll be ſhot for a cow - for a cow 
for a coward, if that be'nt an excellent ſong. 


Tag. I learn't & in England, where indeed 


they are moſt potent at the pot. Your Dane, 
your German, and your ſwag-belly'd Hollander, 
are Hine to your freeborn Engliſnman. Did 


you xder hear an Engliſhman reckon up the pri- 


vileges he has by birth- right? 


Caſſio. No, good Iago. What are they, 


pray? 


Iago. Why, to ſay what he rivals of the go- 
vernment; to eat more roaſt beef, and drink 
more port, than any three ſubjects of any other 


country; and to do whatever he pleaſes, where- 
ever he is. Therefore he raves at the beſt king, 
while your Frenchman worſhips the worſt; he 
breaks this week the law he voted for laſt week; 
and in all countries he is winked at, when he 
does what would ſend a native to a mad-houſe; 


he eats you up the whole ox in leſs time than your 


Frenchman ſwills the ſoup he makes of the ſhins; 
and as to drinking, he lays you France, Auſtria, 


and Ruſſia, among the table's feet, with no 
more conſcience at the tavern, than in the field: 


of battle. | 
| Caſſio. 


"# % * 
18. 


a | LESSON: 


Caſio. Here is our noble ge — our nobles or 
our noble general's health for ever. 
Montano. Ay, ay, good maſter lieutenant, 
and as much longer as you pleaſe, 
lago. O ſweet England! 
King Stephen he was an a worthy peer, 
His breeches coſt him a whole crown; 
He held them fixpence All too dear, 
With that he call'd his taylor lawn, 
He was a wight of high renown, _« 
And thou art but of low degree: 
*Tis pride, that pulls the country down. 
So take they old cloke about thee. 


LIII. 


V EXATION. SpITEFUL Joy, 


T he ſcene between Shylock and Tubal. [Shakeſp, 
MERACH. or VEN. I 
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with 


AxxIzETY. = Genoa ? Have you heard any thing of 
my bachliding — ? 

* | N 
3 : 5 


ens. Shyl. FJ OY now, Tubal, what news from 


- NT * 1 * 
a * . 
. 
* 


eee 


25 


* ? The pupil muſt, if he does not know it, be told a little 
1 bpof the plot, viz. That Shylock had ſent Tubal in ſearch of 
| his daughter, whom his ill uſage, and the importunity of 
her lover, had occaſioned to elope from his houſe, And that 

Antonie 


ns | 
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Tub. I often came where I beard of her ; but Dire. 
could not find her. 8 8 
Shyl. Why, there, there, there! ! A St VExAT. 
gone, that coſt me two thouſand ducats at Fran- 
fort! The cur/e never fell upon our nation till 
now. I never felt it before. Two thouſand ducats 
in that, and other precious precious jewels! J wiſh Exsesav. 
ſhe lay dead at my foot, with the jewels in her ear. 
J would ſhe were hears'd with the ducats in her 
. Coffin, No neus of them! And I know not what vxzar. 
ſpent in the ſearch. Loſs upon loſs. The thief 
gone with /o much; and /o much to find the thief; 
and 70 ſatisfaction, no revenge, no ill luck ſtirring, 
but what lights on my ſhoulders; no fighs, but o ]] 
breathing ; no tears, but o my ſhedding. 
Tub. Yes, other men have ill luck too. Antonio, $0 RA 
as I heard in Genoa | 
Shyl. hat! Has be had il luck? ö 
[Earneſtly. 1 
1 ah Has had a ſhip caſt away coming from . 
Tripoli. 
Shyl. Thank Gad; thank God. t Is 1 it true? 0750s: 
Is it true? sr. 
Tub. I. fpoke with ſome of the A that Nia; 
raped from the wreck. "ITY 


Shyl. 


kun was a merchant, mortally hated by Shylock, who 
had borrowed a ſum of money of Shylock on the terms of his 
forfeiting a pound of his fleſh, wherever Shylock pleaſed to 
cut it, in caſe of his falling to diſcharge the debt on the day 


it was due. 
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torture him. 
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Shyl. I thank thee, good Tubal, good news, 


good news. * What in, Genoa, you yrs with 


them ? 


Tub. Your daughter ſpent, 1n Gaink as 1 
heard, in one night, twenty ducats. 

Shyl. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me. I ſhall 
never ſee my gold again. Twenty ducats at a ſit- 
ting! Twenty ducats O Father Abraham ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's credi- 
tors in my ä to Venice, that ſay, he cannot 
but break. 

Shyl. I'm glad of it. I'll plague 2 I'll 
I'm glad of it. 

Tub. One of them ſhewed me a * [od had 
of your daughter for a Monkey. 

Shyl. Out upon her! Thou NET me, 
Tubal. It was my ruby. I had it of Leah. 1 
would not have given it for as many monkeys as 


could ſtand together upon the Rialto. 


Tub. Antonio 1s certainly undene. ; 
Shyl. S, ay, there is ſome comfort in his? 
| Go, Tubal, fee me an officer ; beſpeak him to be 
ready. * I will be revenged on Antonio. I wil 


waſh my bands, to the elbows, in his heart's blood. 
ie 


LIV. 


LIV. 
SELF-VINDICATION. ReynooF 


The ſpeech of C. Marius to the Remains; ſhew- 
| ing the abſurdity of their heſitating to confer 
on him the rank of general in the expedition 
"= againſt Jugurtha, merely on account of his 
Co extraction. LSaluſt. BELL. JucuRTHIN.] 


TT is but too common, my countrymen, to Exrr AI- 
ING. 
- obſerve a material difference, between the 
behaviour of thoſe, who ſtand candidates for 
places of power and truſt, Before, and after their 
obtaining them. They ſolicit them in one man- 
ner, and execute them in another. * They ſet out XXIX. | 
with a great appearance of activity, humility, Tx 
and moderation; f and they quickly fall into + Rzx. 
Aoth, pride, and avarice. It is, undoubtedly, no Hynisiy. 
eaſy matter to diſcharge, to the general ſatisfac- | 
tion, the duty of a ſupreme commander in trou- 
 bleſome times. I am, I hope, duly ſenſible of the 
importance of the office I propoſe to take upon 
me, for the ſeryice of my country. To carry on, 
5 Se | with 
m 'This ſ Leech begins calm and cool, See Trang, p. I 1 
Teaching, p. 19, &c. | 


<4 To carry on,” Ke. The antitheſes, in 'this emence, 
muſt be carefully marked in NY it, 4 
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with effef, an expenſive war, and yet be frugal of 


the public money; to olige thoſe to ſerve, whom 
it may be delicate to offend; to conduct, at the 
ſame time, a complicated variety of operations; td 
concert meaſures at home anſwerable to the ſtate 
of things abroad; and to gain every valuable end, 

in ſpite of oppaſition from the envious, the factious, 


and the dijaffefed; to do all this, my country- 


men, is more difficult than is generally thought. 
And, beſides the diſadvantages, which are com- 
mon to me with all others. in eminent ſtations; my 


_ Caſe is, in this reſper, peculiarly hard that, where 


Ten rzur. 


as a commander of patrician rank, if he is guilty 
of a neglect, or breach of duty, has his great con- 


neckions, the antiquity of his family; the import- 


Str p- 
DEFENCE. 
ANXIETY. 


PROMISING 


ant ſervices of his anceſtors, and the multitudes he 
has by power engaged in his intereſt, to ſcreen 
him from condign puniſhment i my whole ſafety 
depends upon my/elf ; which renders it the more 
indiſpenſably neceſſary for me to take care, that my 


conduct be clear and unexceptionable. Beſides, I 


am well aware, my countrymen; that the eye of 
the public is upon me; and that, though the im- 


partial, who prefer the real advantage of the com- 


monwealth to all other conſiderations, favour 
my pretenſions, the patricians want nothing /o 
much as an occafion againſt me. It is, therefore, 
my fixed reſolution, to uſe my beſt endeavours, 


that you be not 4 ä in me, and that heir 


indirect 
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indirect de efigns againſt me may be defeated. I 
have, from my youth, been familiar with toils, and 


with dangers. I was faithful to your intereſt, my 13 


193 


zan Dr 
CE. 


countrymen, when I ſerved you for 10 reward 


but that of honour. It is not my deſign to betray 
you, now that you have conferred upon me a 
place of profit, You have committed to my con- 
duff the war againſt Jugurtba. The patricians 
are offended at this. But where would be the 
wiſdom of giving ſuch a command to one of their 
honourable body, a perſon of illuſtrious birth, of 
ancient family, of innumerable ſtatues, but — of 
uo experience? What ſervice would his long line 
of dead anceſtors, or his multitude of motionleſs 
ſatues, do his country in the day of battle? 


GRAT1- 
TUD E. 


Con- 4 
TEMPTs4 


What could /uch a general do, but, in his trepi- 


dation and inexperience, have recourſe to ſome 
inferior commander, for direction in difficulties, 
to which he was not himſelf equal ? Thus, your 
patrician general would, in fact, have a general 
over him; ſo that, the acting commander would 
ſtill be a plebeian. So true is this, my country- 
men, that I have my/eif known thoſe, who have 
been choſen conſuls, begin then to read the hiſtory 
of their own country, of which till Shat time, they 
were totally ignorant; that is, they firft obtained 
the employment, and then bethought them- 
ſelves of the gualifications neceſſary for the proper 
diſcharge of it, I ſubmit to your judgment, 

O Romans, 
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Cox - 
TNT. 


ger. 


Con- 
TEMPT. 


As co. 
with 

Rees. 

ANTITH. 


Com- 
TEMPTe 


LESSONS 


Romans, on hich fide the advantage lies, when a 
compariſon is made between patrician haughti- 
neſs and plebeian experience. The very actions, 
which they have only read, I have partly ſeen, and 
partly my/elf atchieved. What they know by read- 
ing, 1 know by action. They are pleaſed to flight 
my mean birth : I deſpiſe their mean characters. 
Want of birth and. fortune is the objection againſt 
me: Want of perſonal worth againſt them. But are 


not all men of the ſame ſpecies? What can make 


a difference between one man and another, but 
the endowments of the mind? For my part, I ſhall 


always look upon the braveſt man as the nobleſt 


man. Suppoſe it were enquired of the fathers of 


ſuch patricians, as Albinus and Beſtia, whether, 


if they had their choice, they would deſire ſors 


of their character or of mine; what would they 
anſwer ; but that they ſhould with the worthieſt 
to be their ſons? If the patricians have reaſon to 
deſpiſe me, let them likewiſe deſpiſe their ancęſtors, 
whoſe nobility was the fruit of their virtue. Do 
they envy the honoxrs beſtowed upon me? Let 
them envy likewiſe my labours, my alhinence, and 
the dangers I have undergone for my country ; 
by which I have acquired them. But thoſe orth- 
Jeſs men lead ſuch a life of inaivity, as if they 
deſpiſed any honours you can beſtow; whilſt they 


_ aſpire to honours, as if they had deſerved them 


by the moſt induſtrious virtue. They arrogate the 
| rewards 


tc 
1 


LESSONS. 


rewards of activity for their having enjoyed the 


pleaſures of Iuxury. Yet none can be more laviſh 


199 


than they are in praiſe of their anceſtors. _ And 


they imagine they honour themſelves by celebrat- 
ing their forefathers, Whereas they do the very 


contrary. For, by how much their anceſtors were 


diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, by ſo much are they 


diſeraced by their vices. The glory of anceſtors _ 


caſts a light, indeed, upon their poſterity : but it 


only ſerves to ſhew what the deſcendants are. It 


alike exhibits to public view their degeneracy and 
their worth. I own, I cannot boaſt of the deeds 


of my forefathers : but I hope I may anſwer the 
cavils of the patricians by ſtanding up in defence 


of what I have ef done. Obſerve now, my 
countrymen, the injuſtice of the patricians. They 


LAup. 
PRIDE o. 


arrogate to themſelves honours on account of Aus. 


the exploits done by their forefathers, whilſt they 


will not allow me the due praiſe for perform 


ing the very ſame ſort of actions in my own per- 
ſon. © He has no flatues,” they cry, © of his 
family. He can trace no venerable line of ance/- 


« tors.” hat then! Is it matter of more 


praiſe to diſgrace one's illuſtrious anceſtors, than 
to become illuſtrious by his own good behaviour? 


What if I can ſhew no ſtatues of my family? 1 
can ſhew the fandards, the armour, and the 
trappings, which I have myſelf taken from the 

f 8 vanquiſbed: 


* Laub. PRIDE. See Courage, p- 18. 
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ww { LESSONS. 
vanquiſhed : 1 can ſhew the ſcars of thoſe wounds, 
which I received by facing the enemies of my 

coxr. country. Theſe are my ſtatues. Theſe are the ho- 
ours I boaſt of; not left me by inheritance, as 
theirs; but earned by foil, by abſtinence, by va- 
tour, amidſt clouds of duſt, and ſeas of Blood; 
ſcenes of action, where thoſe effemmate patricians, 
who endeavour, by indire& means, to depreciate 
me in your eſteem, have never dared to ſhew their 
faces. 


EV. 
PILOT TIN O. CRUELTY. HORROR. 


Macbeth, full of his bloody deſign againſt good 
king Duncan, fancies he ſees a dagger in the 
air. | 2 5 


START. I this a dagger, which I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand? —” Come, let me 
clutch thee— 

Woxvzz. I Have thee not, and yet I Js thee ill. 

Hoxzxoz, Art thou not, fatal vifion! ſenſible 
To feeling, as to fight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation 
Proceeding from the heat oppreſſed brain? 


CovRAGrE. 


I ſee 


? Reaching out his hand, as to ſnatch it, The firſt eight lines 
to be ſpoken with the eyes ſtaring, and fixed on one point in 
the air, where he is ſuppoſed to ſee the dagger. See Deſpair, 
p. 17. Malice, 24. Ob/tinacy, 18. Fear, 17, Plotting, 16. 
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1 ſee thee yet, in form as Palpable, sraxr- 
* 1 As this which now I draw. | 1 


Thou marſhal'ſs me the way that J was going, Hood 
And ſuch an inſtrument I was to uſe.— | 
Mine eyes are made the fools o' th' other ſenſes, 

Or elfe worth all the reſt.— I. ſee thee ſtill, START, 
And on thy blade and dudgeon, drops of blood, Honras, 
Which was not ſo before. —' There's no ſuch thing, — Dover. 
It is the bloody buſineſs, which informs Hoa on. 
This to mine eyes. Now o'er one half the world Pror- 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe + x 
The curtain'd fleep; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings : and midnight murder, Honnon. 
(Alarmed by his centinel, the wolf, 

Whoſe how!'s his watch ) thus with his ftealthy pace, 

Like Tarquin's raviſhing ſtrides, tow'rd his deſign 

Moves like a ghoſt —T hou ſound and firm-ſet earth, Guꝛrr. 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very tones ſhould prate of royal blood 

Soon to be ſpilt. | Shakeſp. MACBETH.] | 


q Drawing his dagger, and looking on it, and then on that 
in the air, as comparing them, 

A long pauſe. He recollects and compoſes himſeif a 
little, and gives over id his eyes upon the air-drawn 
dagger. 

$ Plotting is always to be expreſſed with a low voice; eſpe- 
8 ſuch a paſſage as this, to the end. 
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LESSONS, 


LVI. 


Joy: FEAR of OrFEN DING. 
GRATITUDE, 


AFFECTION. 


A ſpeech of Adam to Eve. [ Milt. Parap. Lost. 
B. IV. I. 41 I -] 


OLE partner, and ſole part of all theſe joys, 
Dearer thyſelf than all. Needs muſt the Pow'r, 
That made us, and for us this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free, as infinite ; 
That razs'd us from the duff, and plac d us here 
In all this happineſs, who at his hand 
Have nothing merited, nor can perform 


Ougbit whereof he hath need; he who requires 


From us uo other ſervice, than to keep 
This one, this eaſy charge, of all the trees 
In paradiſe, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to taſte that only tree 
Of knowledge planted by the tree of life, 
So near grows death to life; whateer death is ; 
Some dreadful thing no doubt; far well thou 
know'ſt 
God hath pronounc'd it death to taſte that tree, 
The only fign of our obedience left, 
Among ſo many ſigns of pow'r and rule 
g 8 | Conferr'd 


T. 


s 
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Conferr'd upon us, and dominion given 


Over all other creatures, that poſſeſs 
Earth, air, and ſea. Then let us not think bard 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave ſo large to all things elſe, and choice 
Unlimited, of manifold delights. 
But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 


His bounty, following our delightful taſt Pixx. 


To prune theſe n Plant and tend theſe ** 
Hor r, 

Which were it toilſome, yet with thee———were T=noznw * 
ſweet. | 


— 


LVII. 


INTERCESSION. OBsSTINACY. Cxuxlrv. 
Fasern SUBMISSION. 


AKE room, and let him ſtand before AvT#. 
our face. — 

Shylock, the world thinks, and I think ſo too, Pr .aDIN, 

That thou but lead, this faſhion of thy malice 1 

To the Jaſt hour of act; and then, tis thought 

Thou'lt ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more frrange 

Than is thy ſtrange apparent cruelty. 

And, where thou now exact t the penalty, 

Which is a Pound of this poor merchant's eſp *, Pirr. 
| ä Thou 


Duke. 


See the note, p. 188, 189. 
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DOBsTIN, 


Hyyro, . 


CaveEer, 


TRAR EAT. 


MALICE». 


Oss TIN. 
MALICE. 
OB5sTIN. 


RYPROOPo 


MaL1CE. 


DzjecT. 


IPs — 


L S NUN. 


Thou wilt not only Joe the forfeiture, 

But, touch'd with human gentleneſs, and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal, 

Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 


That have of late brought down ſuch ruin on him, 


Enough to make a royal merchant bankrupt. 
We all expect a gentle anſwer, Jew. 
Shyl. I have poſſeſs'd your Grace of what 1 

purpoſe, 

* And by our holy ſabbath have I ſworn 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom — 

You'll % me, why I rather chuſe to have 

A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 

Three thouſand ducats! I'll not anſwer that; 

But, ſay it is my humour; Is it anſwer'd ? 

What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 


And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats, 
' To have it baned ? What, are you anſwer'd yet? 


Baſſanio. This is #o anſwer, thou unfeeling man, 
T'excuſe the current of thy cruelty. 


-Shyl. I am not bound to pleaſe thee with my 
anſwer. | 
Antonio, I pray you, think, you guæſtion with 
a Jew. 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood 'bate his uſual height; 


You 


u dec affectgtlor, hypocritical, p. 22. 
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You may as well plead pity with the wolf, * 
When you behold the ewe beat for the lamb, 


As try to melt his jewiſh heart to kindneſs. 
Baſſ. For thy three thouſand ducats, here are 


fix. 


IN TR EAT. 


Shyl. If ev'ry ducat in f x thouſand dncar Oxsrix. 


Were in fix parts, and ev'ry part a ducat, 


1 would not draw them ; I would have my bond. 
Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, ren- Grave 
d' ring none? 


Shyl. What judgment ſhall I dread, 1 no Ozsr. 
wrong? 


The pound of Haſb, which I demand of him, 


Is dearly 


RE. 


Curt. 


bought : tis mine; and I will have it. 


Enter Portia, diſguiſed like a Doctor of Laws. 


Duke. Give me your hand. You come from Wære. 
learn'd Bellario? 


Portia. 


do, my lord. 


Duke. You're welcome: take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the cauſe in queſtion? Vksr. 
Port. I am informed thoroughly of the caſe, Axe 
Which is the merchant here? and which the Few? Wore | 
Duke. Antonio and Shylock, both ſtand forth. Aurn. 
Port. [To Shylock. } Is your name Shylock 5 2 Quzrs 


Shyl. 


Shylock is my name. 


Ons r. | 


Port. [To Antonio.] _ You are obnoxious to Quzsr, 
him, are you not . 


Ant. 
Port. 
Ant. 


Ay, ſo he Jays. 
Do you confeſs the Bond! I 
I do. 


Dyer. 
| QuzesT. 
| DzjJzcT. 
Port, 
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Avis. 


PEZ As. 


RzV IM. 


Avis. 


REFLECT. 


Ons r. 


Ix TREATr. 


Fox. 


LESSONS, 
Port. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 
Shyl. On what . muſt I? 7. 17 me 
that? | 

Port. The quality of mercy is not frain'd. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heav'n 
Upon the happy ſoil. It is twice bleſt, 
In him, who gives it, and in him, who Zakes. 
Tis mightieſt in the Migbtigſt. It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 


Itſelf enthroned in the hearts of kings. 


It is the /ovelieft attribute of Deity ; 


And earthly pow'r ſhews liteſt to divine, 


When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. Therefore, Jew, 
Tho 7u/tice be thy plea, confider this, 

That in the courſe of juſtice none of us 
Should ſee ſatvation. We do pray for mercy, 


And that ſame pray'r doth teach us all to render 


The deeds of mercy. 
Shyl. My 4zeds upon my bead. f 
I crave the legal forfeit of my Bond. 
Baſſ. For once I beg the court to Bend the =" 
To equity. Tis worth a little wrong 
To curb this cruel devil of his will. 
Port. It muſs not be. There | is 20 Pow'r in 
Venice, 0 
Can alter a decree eftabliſh'd. 
"Twill be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error by the ſame example 
Will 744 into the fate. It cannot be. 


Shyl, 


10 


14 
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Shyl. A Daniel come to judgment Yea 2 Arr Aus 
Daniel. 
O wiſe young judge! How do I kater thee! - 
Port. I pray you, let me loo upon the bond. Conor. 
Shyl. Here tis, moſt reverend doctor! Here it is. al. 
Port. Shylock ! -— there's thrice > my Apvis, 
oer d thee. 
Shyl. An oath! An oath! I have an oath in Hrroc. 
Heav'n ! 


Shall I lay perjury upon my ſoul ? 


No, not for Venice. | | 
Port. Why, this bond is Hendon Der. 


And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 5 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 
Neareſt the merchant's heart.—Be merciful. Ab vis. 


Take thrice thy money. Bid me tear the Bond. 


Shyl. When it is paid according to the tenor. Oz5r. 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me. I flay upon my bond. . 

Anton. Moſt heartily I do beſeech the court Proner- 
To give the judgment. 


Port. Why then, thus it is; Pass. 
Jou muſt prepare your boſom for his knife. 88750 

Shyl. Ay, his breaſt ; | Turns of 
So faith the bond; doth it not, noble judge? — 


Neareſt his heart. Theſe are the very words. 
. | Port, 


* 


* Portia ſpeaks all, to Stop him, guards,” without 
looking off the bond. 
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QuzsrT. 


Ans w. 


Ix rzze. 


Caurl. 


Ix T ERc. 


Ca uz. 


Sxrxr. 


APPL, 


SENTs 


Arr. 
* TRIX. 
Bux 00D. 


Dou r. 


Driaxcr. 


TuRxEAT- 
NING, 


LESSONS 


Port. It is fo. Are there /cales to weigh the 
Helo: 
Shyl. I have them 8 
Port, Have here a ſurgeon, erk, at your 
charge, 
To ftop his wounds, leſt he ſhould bleed to death. 
Shyl. Is it ſo nominated in the bond? 
Port. It is not ſo expreſſed : but what of that ? 


were good you do ſo much for charity. 


Shyl. I cannot ind it. Tis not in the bond. 
Port. A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh 
is thine.” 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Shyl. Moſt r:ghiful judge ! 
Port. And you muſt cut this fel, from off 
his breaſt. 


The law allows it, and FR court awards it. 


Shyl. Moſt learned judge! A ſentence! * Come, 


prepare. . 
Port. Tarry a little. There is ſomething e 3 


This bond — doth give thee here — no 1 of 


blood. 
The words expreſsly are a pound of fleſh, 
Then take thy bond. Take thou thy pound of 
feb 
But, in the cutting it, if thou doſt ſhed 
One drop of chriſtian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, forfeited. 


Grat. 


he 


ur 


f 


f 


LESSON Ss. 
Grat. O upright judge! Mark, Jew ! O learned 
judge 
Shyl. Is that the law ? 


Port. Thy/elf ſhall fee the . 
For, as thou urgeſt juſtice, be aſſur'd, 


Thou ſhalt have juſtice, more than thou dere. 


Grat. O learned Junge ! Mark, Jew! A learned 
judge ! | | 
Shyl. I take his offer tet. "NY the ſum Coxrvs, 
thrice, | 
And let the Chriftian £0. 


Baſſan. Here is the money. : 
Port. Softly. No Haſte. The Jew ſhall have 


_ _ ſtrict juſtice. 


His claim is barely for the penalty. 
Grat. A ſecond Daniel! Jew. 
Now, inſidel, J have full hold of thee. 
Port. Hhy doth the Jew pauſe? Take thou 
thy forfeiture. 
Shyl. Give me my principal, and let me e 20. 
Baſſan. I have it ready for thee. Here it is. 
Port. He hath refus'd it in the open court. 
He ſhall have merely jy/tice and his bond. 
Grat. A Daniel ſtill, ſay I; a ſecond Daniel! 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word, 
Shyl. Shall I not 4arely have my principal? 
Port. Thou ſhalt have — but the Forfei- 


ture, 


bbs be ſo taken at thy peril, Jew. 


Shyl. 
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Shyl. Why then the Devil give him good of 


It. 

I'll ſtay no longer queſtion. 

Port. Stop him, guards. 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 
That by direct, or indirect attempt, 
He ſeek the life of any citizeu, 
The party gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods. The other half 
Goes to the privy cofer of the Pate; 
And the offender's life hes in the mercy 
Of the Duke only, gainſt all other voice. 
In which predicament, I ſay, thou ftand'ſt. 
For it appears by manifeſt proceeding, 


That indire#ly, and directly too, 


Thou haſt contriv'd againſt the very life 
Of the defendant ; ſo that thou incurr'/t 
The danger formally by me rebears'd. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 
Duke. That thou may'ſt ſee the difference of 
our ſpirit, | 


I pardon thee thy life, before thou aſt it. 


Shyl. Nay, Take 85 life and all. 
that, 
You take my life, taking whereon I live. 
Port. What mercy can you render him, An- 
tonio? 


Pardon net 


Grat. 


A WW HH I 


of 


ot 


In- 


rat. 
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Grat. A halter's price, and leave to hang bim- Tarun, 
„ 
Anton. So pleaſe my Lord the Dake, and all Czaxr. 
the court, 
To quit their right in one half of his goods, 
I ſhall be well contented, if I. have 
The other half in v/e, until his death, 
Then to reftore it to the gentleman, 
Who lately fole his daughter. 
Duke. He ſhall do this, or elſe I do recant 


Tazrar. 


The pardon, I had promis'd to beſtow. 


Port. Art thou contented, - Jewr. What doſt de 
thou ſoy? 


Shyl. I pray you give me leave to go em Dos: 
Hence. 


I am not well. Send the deed 2 me, 
And I will /g it. 


Duke. Get thee gone. But & it. 
Exeunt omnes. ] 


25 of VENICE. 


Tunxar. 
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LESSONS. 


LYNE... 


Conjugal ArrtcTion with DisTRESS. 


The ſcene between Hector and his wife Andro- 


NARNRA-· 
TION. 


HASTE, 


mache. [Pope's Hou. IL. VI. v. 488.] 


ECT OR, this heard, return'd without 
delay ; | 
Swift through the town he took his former way. 
Thro' ſtreets of palaces and walks of ſtate 
And met the mourner at the Scæan gate. 
With hafte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 


His blaineleſs wife, Action's wealthy heir. 


TENDER 
DESCRIPT 


* Sor Te 
+ CovuRe 
Dzscs. of 
BeaurT.in 
Dis TR. 


Cop. with 
AFFECT, 


Fx AR. 


The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt ; 
Whom each / charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born ftar that gilds the morn. 
Silent the warrior nil d, and pleas'd, reſign'd 
To “* tender paſſions all his F mighty mind. 
His beauteous princeſs caſt a mournful look ; 
Hung on his hand, and then, dejected ſpoke. 
Her boſom Iabour' d with a boding figh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 

« Too daring prince! Ab whither doſt thou run? ? 
&« Ah too forgetful of thy wife and /on ! 
ce And zhinkſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 


c A widow I, an Helpieſs orphan he! 


« For 


& For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
And thou muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice. 


Buy the /ame arm my ſev'n brave brothers fell, 
In one /ad day they view'd the gate of hell. 


Her pleaſing empire, and her native plain, 


LESSONS © a 


Greece in her ſingle heroes ftrove in vain : 
cc Now hofts oppoſe thee; and thou muſt be ſlain. 


O grant me, gods! ere Hector meets his doom, Drexz- 
Al] can aſk of heav'n, an early tomb! TY 


So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 
* And end with ſorrows, as thy firſt begun. 
« No parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, Lan, 


No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 


ce The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls in fire, 
ce Laid Theb? waſte, and flew my warlike fire, 
« His fate, compaſſion in the victor bred ; 


ce Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the dead; 


« His radiant arms preſerv'd from hoſtile ſpoil, 
« And laid him decent on the fun ral pile. 


« While the fat herds and ſnowy flocks they fed, 
« Amid their fields the hapleſs heroes bled. 

« My mother liv'd to bear the victor s bands, 

ce The queen of Hippoplacia's ſylvan lands. 

© Redeem'd foo late, ſhe ſcarce beheld again 


« When ab! oppreſt by life-conſuming Woe, 
« She fell, a victim to Diana's bow. 


ce Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I fee conrerr. 
« My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
« Alas! my parents, brothers, kindred, all, Arraz- 


RENS. 


© Once more will periſh, if my Hector fall. 
P «©. "Thy 
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« Thy wife, thy infant, in the danger ſhare ; 
« O prove a huſband's, and a parent's care. 
« That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greeks annoy, 
ce Where yon' wild fig- trees join the wall of Troy. 
Thou from this tor defend th' important poſt, 
<« There Agamemnon points his dreadful hoſt, 
&« That paſs Tydides, Ajax, ſtrives to gain, 
ce And there the vengeful Spartan fires his train. 
ce Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have giv'n, | 
« Or led by hopes, or diftated from heav n. 
«Let others in the field their arms employ ; 
« But tay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.” - 

The chief reply'd, © That * ſhall be we 

c care; . 

Nor that alone; but all the works of war. 
« How would the ſons of Troy, in arms renown'd, | 


« And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments 


cc ſweep the ground, . 
« Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 
« Should Hector ba/ely quit the field of fame? 
« My early youth was bred to warlike pains ; 
« My ſoul impels me to the martial plains. 
« Still foremoſt let me ſtand to guard the throne, 
« To fave my father's honours, and my own. 
« Yet come it will ! the day decreed by fates ! 


(How my hear! trembles, while my tongue re- 


cc jates ) 
6 The day, when thou imperial Troy! muſt bend; 


NMiuſt fee thy warriors fall; thy glories end. 


c And 
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* And yet no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind, nir 
* My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, © 

* Not Priam's hoary hairs defil'd with gore, 

« Not all my brothers gaſping on the fore, 
« As thine, Andromache !—Thy grief I dread ! 
I ſee thee #rembling, weeping, captive led, 
In Argive looms our battles to deſign, 

« And woes, of which ſo large a part was thine, 
<< There while you groan beneath the load of life, 

F They cry,” ——“ Behold the mighty Hector inet 

88 wife ! 7 

* Some hayghty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 

« Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 

The thoughts of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, Pr Tv 

« A thouſand griefs ſhall wwaken at the name! 

<< May I lie cold before that dreadful day, 

c Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay! 

« Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting ſleep, | 

ce Shall neither hear thee fgh, nor ſee thee weep,” 

Thus having ſpoke, th' i/luſtrious chief of Troy Nazs 45 
Stretch'd his fond arms, to claſp the lovely boy. TIRE 
The babe clung, crying, to his nurſe's breaſt, Tex»zgs 
Scar'd with the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt, 1 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil d, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child; 

The glitt'ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground. 
Then ki/s'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the gods prefer'd a parent's pray'r, 

| 1 “O Then, 


TEN DEA · 
NESS, 


APPRE- 
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te O Thou, whoſe glory fills th' ætherial throne, 
« And all ye deathleſs Pow'rs I protect my ſon ! 
© Grant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
« To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
«© Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
« And riſe the Hector of the future age! 
cc So, when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 
< Of heroes ſlain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
« Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
« And ſay,” —< This chief tranſcends his father's 
<« fame.” [<< Troy, 
«© While pleas'd, amidſt he gen'ral ſhouts of 
« His mother's conſcious heart oerflows with joy.” 


He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor d the pleaſing burden to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſb d to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd. 
The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd with fear, 
She mingled with the /mile a falling tear. 


LIZ. 
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LIX. 


REMORSE. Attempt toward REPENTANCE. 
OBpuRacy. DESPAIR. 


The wicked king's ſoliloquy, expreſſing his re- 
morſe for the murder of his brother Hamlet 
king of Denmark. [Shakeſp. HAMLET.] 


King.  Z my offence is rank ! It ſmells to heav'n! courvxe- 
It hath the eldeſt curſe of heav n upon it - 

A brother's murder Pray, alas! I cannot: 

Though fore my need of what the guilty pray for; i bars 

My ſtronger guilt defeats my ftrong intent. I 

And, like a man to double buſs'neſs bound, 

I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 

And both neglect.—* What if this curſed band of 

Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood ? ON 

Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heav'ns 

To waſh it white as ſnow? Whereto ſerves mercy, 

But to confront the viſage of offence? 

And what's in prayr, but this 7wo-fo/d force, 

To be foreftal]'d, ere yet we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd, being down ?— Then I'll look up. 

My fault is paſt. | But ob! what form of pray r || Gvirr,” 

Can ſerve my turn? —F © Forgive me my foul + Dera. 
« murder !” 

That cannot be, ſince I am till poſef GviLT. 

P23 Of 
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Olf thoſe Hects, for which I did the murder: 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen: 
May one be pardon'd and retain th' offence? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice z 
| Nay oft tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 

aA. Buys out the law. But tis not ſo above : 
There is no ſhuffling + there the action lies 
In his true nature; we ourſelves rompell'd; 
Ev'n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

+ Axx. To give in evidence — f What then? — What 
| Fes? 

Hor z. Try what repentance can. — What can it not? — 
on . Yet what can it, when one cannot repent? 
Pzerarms Oh wretched late! oh boſom, Black as death! 

Oh limed ſoul that fruggling to be free, 
& Axcv, Art more engag d! I Help, Angels! Make eſſay, 
Bow, ſtubborn knees; and heart with ſtrings of ſteel, 


Be Jo oft as finews of the new-born babe ! 
Horz. All may be well. 


[ The king kneels, and, by his looks and 8 
expreſſes great agony and horror; but no pe- 
nitential melting of heart: after continuing a 
ſhort time in that poſture, he riſes in deſpair, 
and ſpeaks the following.] 
Brsr ark, My words fly up —My thoughts remain below — 
Words without thoughts never to Heav'n go. 
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1 
REPROACHING. Ex CITIN o toSelf-defence. 


The ſpeech of T. Q. Capitolinus to the Roman 
people, when the Æqui and Volſci, taking the 
advantage of the animoſities then prevailing 
between the patricians and plebeians, joined 
their forces, and, after plundering the Roman 
territories, advanced, in a hoſtile manner, 


to the very walls of the off, [T. Liv. Hi. 
Ram.] | 


| E 5 HOUGH I am not en to myſelf, 

Romans, of any offence I have committed 
againſt my country; it is with confuſion that I 
addreſs you thus publicly on ſuch an occaſion. 


215 


VEX AT. 


For what can be imagined more ſhameful, than 


that it ſhould be known to the World that it 


ſhould be known to ourſelves !——and muſt be 
handed down to poſterity ——that in the fourth 
confulſhip of Titus Quintius Capitolinus, the Aqui 
and Volſci, ſo lately found ſcarce a match for the 
Hernici, advanced, in arms uninterrupted, and 
unpuniſpbed —to the very walls of Rome! Had 1 
imagined, that fuch a diſgrace as this would 
have come upon my country in the year of my 
fourth conſulſhip (though our affairs have of late 
gone in ſuch a way, that every thing was to be 

P 4 | feared) 


Con- 
TEMPT. 


VEXAT. 


LESSONS. 
feared) I would have avoided the conſular ho- 
nour — * the ſhame rather — by beniſbhment, or 
even by death. How much more defirable to have 
died in my third confulſhip, than to live to ſee 
the diſponcurs, which the times are like to bring 
upon us. But whom does the infolence of ſo 
contemptible an enemy diſgrace? Is it us, the 
conſuls ? Or is it you, Romans? If the fault be 
in us; take from us that authority, we are ſo un- 
worthy to enjoy. And if that be not enough, in- 
flict on us the puniſhment we have deſerv'd. || If 
it is owing to you, my countrymen, that the 
enemy have thus dared to inſult us, & all I beg 
of the gods is, that they will forgive you; 4 and 
J wiſh no other puniſhment to come upon you, 
than repentance for your miſcondut. + Our 


enemies have not preſumed upon any want of 


bravery in you, Romans; nor upon any imagined 
ſuperiority in themſelves. They know both you 
and themſelves too well. They have not forgot 
how often they have been routed in battle, how 
often put to ſhameful flight, deprived of their 
lands, and even made to pals under the yoke, by 
the Romans. It is the fatal di Henſion between the 
patricians and plebeians, that gives courage to the 
enemies of the Roman name. Our quarrels a- 
mongſt ourſelves are the poiſon of our ſtate. While 
you are difjatisfied with the powers enjoyed by the 
patricians, and we are jealous of the plebians; the 
enemy, ſeeing their time, have ſurpriſed us. | 
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But what (in the name of all the gods ! ) will 
ſatisfy you? You demanded plebeian tribunes. 


8 2 
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Revcon. 


For the ſake of peace, we, patricians, conſented. 


You then called for decemviri. We agreed, that 


the decemviral power ſhould be eftabliſhed. You 


vere quickly tired of this form of government. 
We obliged the decemviri to abdicate. Your re- 
ſentment purſuing them even to their retirement, we 
gave our conſent to the exile and death of ſome of 
the fr /# men of Rome for birth and merit. Then 


Crizf. 


RENMO Ww. 


you inſiſted, that the tribunitial authority ſhould 
be re-eftabliſhed. You did accordingly re-eftabliſh_ 


it. We bore with the innovation of conferring the 
conſular power upon men of plebeian rank, though 
we ſaw how injurious it was to our own. We bore 
patiently, and do ftill bear, with the tribunitial 


power ; with the right of appeal to the people; 


with the obligation upon the patricians to ſubmit 
to the popular decrees; and with the alienation of 
our peculiar rights and privileges, under pretence 
of equalling the different ranks, and reducing 
things to order in the commonwealth, But, my 
_ countrymen, when will you put an end to theſe 
wranglings? When ſhall this unbappy ſtate be 


1 


united? When ſhall we look upon Rome as our 


common country? We, of the patrician rank, 
though loſers, are more diſpoſed to peace, than 


you, who have gained all your ends. Is it not 


enough, that you have made yourſelves formidable 
to your ſuperiors ? Now you aſſemble, i in a ſedi- 
| tious 
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tious manner, on the Mount Aventine; then on 
the Mons ſacer; and againſt us your vengeance 
Rousixs. is always directed. You were in uo haſte to prevent 
Snanz. the enemy from ſeizing on the Eſquiliæ, or from 


Rrrxoac · mounting our works. It is only againſt the patri- 


cians, that you dare to ſhew your valour. Go on, 
then, if you are ſo determined; and when you 
have ſurrounded the ſenate houſe, raade the forum 
dangerous for any of patrician rank to be ſeen in, 
and got the priſons filled with perſons of the fr/t 
weminence; keep up the ſame beroic ſpirit you ſhew 
againſt your own countrymen ; ſally out at the 
Sxzzz8. Eſquiline-gate, and repulſe the enemy. Or if 
your valour is not ſufficient to enable you to do 
this, at leaſt Thew, that you have the heroiſm to 
view from the walls, your lands waſted by fire 
and ſword, and plundered by the irreſiſtible yy 
of the Æqui and Volſci. 
Rn.. Will any one pretend to anſwer to this, that it 
is only the public that ſuffers by the inroads of the 
enemy, and that the main of the 10% will be only 
Rovsixe . that of a little national honour ? Were that the 
Hor. caſe, what Roman could think of it with patience? 
But, Seſdes the loſs of our honour, what effect, do 
you think, theſe ravages will have upon private 
property © Do you expect any thing elſe than that 
every individual of you ſhould quickly have ac- 
Rezox. counts of what he himſelf has 10}? And how are 
thoſe /offes to be made up? Will your darling 2ri- 
Ree. Funes make Eyed the damages ? They will be ac- 


tive 


ALAN. 
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tive enough in inflaming you with their ſpeeches; 
they will commence ſuits againſt the principal 
men in the tate; they will gather /editious aſſem- 
Blies, and multiply /aws on Jaws, and decrees on 
decrees, But which of you, my countrymen, 
has gained any thing by ſuch proceedings? Has 
any Roman carried home to his family, from thoſe 
tumultuous meetings, any thing, but hatred, 
quarrels, and miſchiefs, public and private? The 
caſe was, in former happier ttmes, very diffrent, 


when you ſubmitted to the rightful authority * 


| the conſuls, and were not, as now, the dupes of 


your tribunes; when you exerted yourſelves in 


the field of battle, not in the forum ; when your 
ſhouts of courage ſtruck terror into your enemies; 
not your ſeditious clamours into your countrymen. 
Then you uſed to return home enriched with ſpoils, 
and adorned with trophies: inſtead of which you 
* ingloriouſiy ſuffer the enemy and that 


enemy a contemptible one — to go off unmoleſted, 


and loaded with your ſubſtance. . But go on with 
your ſeditious aſſemblies, as long as you can. The 
time 1s approaching, when you will find your- 
Telves obliged to quit them, though /o agreeable 
to you, and to betake yourſelves to what you 
have the greateſt reluctance to, I mean your 
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arms. You thought it a mighty Hardſbip to be 


obliged to march againſt the Aqui and Volſci. 
They have /pared you that trouble. They are 
now at your gates. And if you don't drive 

them 
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them from thence, they will ſoon be in the ricy, 
in the capitol, and in your houſes. Two years ago 
an order was given by authority of the ſenate, 
that levies ſhould be made, and that the army 
ſhould march. Inſtead of executing this ſalutary 
order, we have been loitering at home unemployed, 
except in wrangling ; forgetful, while our peace 
was undiſturbed from abroad, that this long indo- 
lence would probably be the very cauſe of troubles 
coming upon us from various quarters at once. 
I know full well, my countrymen, that there 
are many ſubjects more agreeable to you than thoſe 
I have now /poken to you upon. But the necęſ 
fity of the times obliges me (if I were le/s inclinable 
of myſelf) to lay truth before you, rather than to 
tickle your ears. I wiſh I could humour your in- 
clinations : but I had rather ſecure your ſafety, than 
gain your good-will, It is commonly obſerved, 
that thoſe who addreſs the public from ſelſi 
views are more acceptable, than thoſe whoſe ſole 
difintereſted aim 1s the general advantage. And 
I think you can hardly imagine, that thoſe flat- 
terers of the plebeians, who neither ſ#ffer you to 
reſt in peace, nor in war, mean your good by 
continually exciting you to tumult and ſedition. 
When they work you up to diſcontent and rage, 
they are ſure to gain their avaritious or their 
ambitious ends. And, as in times of peace they 


find themſelves to be of no. conſequence, rather 
| | than 


L E S8 O N 8. 
than be undiftinguiſhed, * ſet themſelves to pro- 
mote miſchief. 

If you are at laſt, (as I am ſure you have rea- 
ſon to be) fick of ſuch abſurd and ruinous pro- 
ceedings, and have a mind to reſume your own 
characters, and to act agreeably to that of your 
anceſtors ; I am myſelf ready now to head you, and 


am willing to undergo. any penalty, if I do not, 


in a few days, force theſe plunderers of our lands 
to abandon their camp,. and if I do not carry the 
terror of war, which now alarms you, from our 
gates, to thoſe of the enemy. 


EAT. 
DovuBTING. VEXATION, SERIOUS REFLECTION. 


Hamlet's ſoliloquy upon his finding, that the 
king his father was murdered by his uncle; in 
which he conſiders of the conſequence of put- 


ting an end to a burthenſome life. [Shakeſp. 
HAMLET. ] 


Ham. O be, — or not to be” — that is the 
Jueſtion 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to ow | 
2 he 
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The lings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 

Or to take arms againſt a hoſt of troubles, 

And by oppoſing, end them. —* But to die— 

To fleep—No more — And by a ſleep to end 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks, 


That. fleſb is heir to—"Tis a conſummation 


* Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To S die—Toſflep— 
To ſeep — F Perchance to dream — A fortling 
thought 

For in that ſeep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 

Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſpert 

That makes calamity of ſo long life. 

For who would bear the whips and ſeorns of time, 

Th' oppreſſor s wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of love deſpis'd, the law's delay, 

The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns, 

That patient & merit of the unworthy || takes ; 

When he him/elf might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? | Who would Bend to earth, 

And groan and ſweat under a weary life? A | 
5 5 | But 


« Or do the gead ſtill continue to thin, and af, though in 
<< a different manner from that of the preſent ſtate?” The 
thought in the ſecond line is different, viz. © Whether is it 
<< truly heroic to put an end to life, when it becomes irt/om; ap 
2 6 —But to 4e. To ſleep — No more.” The pauſes muſh 

be equal. The ſenſe, at length, being, Is dying only , 
falling aſleep, and nothing elſe? ? 

a « Devoutly to be ci. To be ſpoken with the eyes 
raiſed path to heaven. See Yencration, p. 20. 


But that the dread of ſomething after death, 


(That andiſcover'd country, from whoſe Bourne 


No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others, which we know not yet ? 
Thus conſcience makes cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 

Is ficklied oer with a pale caſt of thought, 
And enterpriſes of great ſtrength and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And Joſe the name of action. 


EXII. 


 EAGERNESS. CHIDING. INTREATING. | 


Ghoſts of various characters preſs to be admitted 
into Charon's boat. Are repulſed by him and 
Mercury, on account of their coming loaded 
with their vices, follies, and wrong attach- 


2 2 3 8 
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ments. | Lucian, Dial. MorT. ChHAR. MRS. 
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Charon. LOOK you, gentlemen and ladies, 


this will never do. My boat is but 
fits and old, and /eaky into the bargain; ſo that, 


Fi it be either in the leaſt over-loaded, or not exactly 
trimmed, 


d — if whoſe Bourne. That is, border, or coaſt. 
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trimmed, you will be among the Stygian frogs . 
preſently, every ſingle ghoſt of you. You come 
puſhing and crowding in fuch ſhoals, and I know | 
not how much /zggage along with you, that you 
are like to repent of your being in ſuch a hurry, 


at leaſt thoſe of you, who cannot ſwim. 
1ſt Ghoſt. But you don't confider, Mr. Ferry- 


man, how much we are fired of dodging about 
here, where we have neither houſe nor home, 


where there is nothing but ud, in which we 
ſink over hoes, over boots, nor ſo much as a tee, 
to hang a dog upon. Pray, good Charon, Puſo 


us over as faſt you can. 


Char. What a plague ails the brainleſs MP ? 
Would you have me do impaſſibilities? Do, Mer- 
cury, bear a hand a little. Puſh them back. Don't 
let above one come into the boat at a time; that 
you may examine them gh by ghoſt, and make 
them Arip, and leave their 4 gage, before they 
fet a foot in the boat. 

Merc. A, ay, I'll take care of that, Charon. 
Hold. Who are you?! 

2d Ghoſt. My name is Menippus, by trade a 
ꝙnic phileſopher. And to ſhew you how willing 


I am to be conformable, look you there, away go 
my wailet and my ftaff into the Styx. And as 


for my cloke, I did not bring it with me. 
Merc. That's my honeſt cynic. Come into 


the boat, Menippus. Here is a 2 of ſenſe for 
you. 
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8 
may have good fitting, and may ſee all the paſſen- 


gers. —Your ſervant, Madam. 
if a man, I mean, if a god may be ſo bold? 

3d Ghoſt. Sir, I am the celebrated beauty, 4 
who rated my favours ſo high, as to receive a ta- 
| lent for a kiſs. It is true, a certain philoſopher 
did grudge my price, ſaying, he had no notion of 

paying an exorbitant ſum for ſo unpleaſant a bar- 
gain as repentance. But my comfort is, that it was 
a poor old fellow, and a philoſopher, that made 
this clowniſh ſpeech, ſo different from what I was 
_ uſed to. 


Merc. Look you, Madaen, this country is not 


famous for gallantry. And, as you will make 


nothing of your beauty where you are going, I 


muſt deſire you to leave it all behind, or you 


don't ſet a foot in the Stygian ferry-Boat. 
3d Ghoſt. Pray, Sir, excuſe me. V ruſt one 
be ugly, becauſe one is dead? 


Merc. Come, come, Madam, off with your 


whole apparatus of temptation, if you mean to 


croſs the Stygian pool. You muſt not only lay 
aſide the paint on your cheeks, but the cheeks 
themſelves. 
gorgeous attire of your head, but the hair, and 
the very tin, to the bare ſcull. So far from 
granting you a paſſage with all your fnery about 
you; we ſhall expect you to ſtrip off both Ain 
and fleſp to the very bones. So, Mrs. Beauty, if 

Q you 


Who may you be, 


You muſt throw off not only the 
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you pleaſe to ſtep aſide, and diſpaſe of your tackle, 
and preſent yourſelf by and by, in the plain dreſs 
of a ſteleton, we ſhall perhaps carry you over che 
water. 

3d Ghoſt. It is deadly bard; and 

Merc. This is our way, Madam— | Stop — 
who are you? You ſeem to bruſn forward, as who 
ſhould ſay, 1 am no ſmall fool.” 


4th Ghoſt. Why, Sir, I am zo /eſs perſon than 
Lampichus the Tyrant. 


Merc. Pray, good Mr. Lampichus the 7yrant, 


where: do you intend to ſtow all that luggage ? 


4th Ghoſt. Confider, Mercury, it is not proper 5 


that a king ſhould travel without his conveni- 
encies about him. 

| Merc. Whatever may he proper for you in 
quality of a king, you muſt allow me to deter- 
mine of the neceſſaries of life requiſite for you in 


quality of a ghet. I ſhall therefore deſire, that 


your tyrantſhip will be pleaſed to leave your bags 


of gold, your pride, and your cruelty, behind. For, 


if you were to go into our poor crazy wherry with 


them, you would inf it, if there were zo paſſenger | 


but yourſelf. 
s 4th Ghoſt. Pray, good Mercury, let me carry 


my diadem . It is not much heavier than an old. 


faſhioned wedding-ring, How will the ghoſts 
Know, 


* Diadems : are thought to have been only a fort of ring to 
29 round the head, like a wreath, 


* 
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Ano, that I am a king, without ſomething of a 
royal enſign about me? | 

Merc. There is no difference, where you are B- 116 0 
going, between a king and a cobler, unlefs the 
cobler has been the better man, which happens 
commonly ejough, — But who are you, with your Q, 
roſy gills, and your round paunch? 

Ft Ghoft. I am only a harmleſs geod-natured In p. 
fellow, known by the name of Damaſias, the pa- 

Fafite, You ſee I am naked. ] hope, therefore, 

you will let me into the Soat. 

Merc. I like fuch naked paſſengers as you, Rxpvy, 
Pray, do you think, you can croſs the Styx with 
fuch a load of Fe about you? One of your legs Rg 
would /ink the boat. TM 

5th Ghoſt. What, muſt I Put off my very Vzxar, 
fer 
Merc, Yes, ſurely. | Inv187, 

5th Ghoſt. If I muft, 1 Bk * Now then, let Vexar, 
me come. "90 
| Merc, Hold. What have you got under your Reyvy, 
arm? 
Ith Ghoſt. It is only a little hook of compli- INA, 
ments and poems, in praiſe of great folks, which I 
have written out, and keep ready by me, to put 
any name at the head of them: as occaſion offers, 
you know. 

Merc. You filly fellow ! Do you think you! — 
will have occaſion for pong on the otber fide 8 
of the . 
8 - th Ghoſt, 
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Sth Ghoſt. hat, are there no great folks 
there ? 

Merc. Why, you ſimpleton, don? t you Eniow, 
that thoſe, who were greateſt in t'other world, are 
meaneſt in that you are going to? Beſides, there 
are neither places nor penſions to give there.— 
Who are you, pray ? 

6th Ghoſt, A 
mous 

Merc. Vou ſhan't conquer me, I can tell you, 
Mr. Famous; and, therefore, if you don't throw 
your ſword and your ſpear, and all theſe 7zro- 
phies, into the Styx, you ſhan't ſet a foot in 
the boat. 

6th Ghoſt. What muſt not my n, OY 


] am the fa- 


conqueror. 


nours accompany me: ? If I had not thought of en- 
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joying them in the other world, I had not taken 
the pains I did about them. 
Merc. You will ſee preſently what honours 


< judge Minds will confer on you for ravaging man- 


kind, and deluging the t with 4lood.— — Stop. 
Who are you? 
7th Ghoſt. Sir, I am an univerſal genius. 
Merc. F That is to ſay, in plain Engliſh, a 


Jack of all trades, and good at none. | 

7th Ghoſt. Why, Sir, I have written upon all 
manner of ſuljects. I have publiſhed ten volumes 
in folio, ſixteen quartos, thirty-five oftavos, nine- 
teen volumes in #welves, and twenty-two pamphlets. 
Jam a ſtandard author in aſtronomy, in natural 


hiſtory, 
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Hiſtory, in phyſic ic, in criticiſm, in hiſtory, in pic, 
tragic, and comic ane „ in metaphyſi cs, in gram- 
mar, in \ : 

Merc. Find on thy everlaſting tongue; is it 


never to lie till any more. What mountain of a 
Folio is that, thou haſt under thine arm? 


book. 


Merc. Well, if you will go and diſpoſe of it, 
and of your learned pride, and your ſcurrility to 
all your cotemporary authors, and of your arro- 
gance in pretending to be maſter of ſo many difſe- 


rent ſubjetts, and of your oftentation, in giving 


yourſelf ſo many filly azrs of learning needleſsly ; 
and come back in the dreſs and diſpoſition of a 


modeſt, well-bebaved ſteleton, we ſhall think of 


giving you your paſſage. —Now, who are you ? 
8th Ghoſt. Sir, I am worth a plumb, as I can 

ſhew you by my Ledger. Look you here. 
« BALANCE Dr. Fe: Con. e 
Merc. What, in the name of Plutusd; has the 

filly ghoft gotten in his pericranium ? Doſt think, 


friend, that there is cheating, and uſury, and fock- 


jobbing, in the lower regions? Stand out of the 
Way. ho are you? | 

gth Ghoſt. Sir, I am a gentleman, rat me. 

| Merc. Ay, there's little doubt of your rot- 


ting, now you are dead. You was half-rotten 


before you died. 


7th Ghoſt. 85 it is only wy common-place- 
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rerrest. gth Ghoſt. Sir, I have been the Japypigh of all 


Boasr. mortals in the favour of the ladies, ſplit me. The 


tender creatures could refuſe me nothing, J cen: 
guered wherever I fried, tap my vitals. 


CaurDiNs, Merc. I cannot but admire your impudence to 


dell me a lie. Don't you know, ſirrah, that Mer- 

eur is a god? No lady, whoſe favours were warth 

having, ever cared a farthing for.you, or any Pig 
Counany fail'd puppy of your ſort. Therefore let me have 


withCoxrT, 


Snufj-box, your monkey airs, your rat mes, an 


your /plit me's; your pretenſions to favours you 
never received, your fooliſh brains, and your chat- 


tering tongue; throw them all into the Styx, and 
then we fhall perhaps al to you. 


Bo ay, 10th Ghoſt. I aman emperor, and could bring 
three hundred thouſand men into the field, and — 
Arrre. Irth Ghoſt, I am a female conqueror, and have 


always thought irreſiſtible, nor has 

Pere. 1 ta2th Ghoſt. I am a venerable prief bf the 
8 10 — temple of Apollo, and you know, Mercury, whether 
ee report of the Delphic oracle s being only a 


contrivance among us, be not a malicious fiction; 


and whether the prieſts, in all ages, and in all 


places, have not been, and will not always be, emi- 
nent for their artleſs, undęſigning ſimplicity, their 
tontempt of riches, their honeſt oppoſition to the 
vices of the great, and their zeal in promoting 
rruth and liberty of conſcience, and 

| 13th Ghoſt. 


none of your nonſenſe; but go and throw your 


had princes at my feet. My beauty has been 
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1 3th Ghoſt. I have the honour to tell you, Sir, Faws, 


I am the darling of the greateſt prince on earth. 


T have kept in favour five and twenty years in 


ſpite of the hatred of a whole nation, and the arts 
of Hundreds of rivals. There is not, I will take 
upon me to ſay, Sir, a fetch in politics, nor a con- 
trivance for worming in, and ſcrewing out, that I 


am not maſter of, I had, I aſſure you, Sir, (a 


word in your ear) I had my king as much at my 
command as a ſhepherd has his dog. Sir, I ſhould 
be proud to ſerve you, Sir, if you 

14th Ghoſt. I preſume, illuſtrious Sir, you 
won't hinder me of my paſſage, when I inform you, 
I only want to carry with me a few noſtrums, a 


little phyfical Latin, and a ſmall collection of 


learned phraſes for expreſſing common things more 
magnificently, which if they were put into a ver- 


macular tongue, would be too eaſily underſtood. 


Beſides, I have, I believe 

15th Ghoſt. Great god of eloquence, you will 
not, I am perſuaded, top a famous lawyer and 
orator. I am maſter of every trope and figure that 
ever was heard of. I can make any cauſe good. 


By the time I have talked half an hour, there is 


not a judge on the bench, that knows which fide 
the right is on, or whether there be any rigbt on 


either fide. And then, for brow-beating, and 


finding uſeful and ſeaſonable demurs, ou and 
the like, I dare challenge- 
+ 7 16th Ghoſt. 
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16th Ghoſt, Mercury, I do intreat you to let 
me come into the boat, I am ſure, judge Minos 
will paſs a very favourable ſentence on me. For 
It is well known, that yo body ever was a more 
exact obſerver of the religious ceremonies ap- 
pointed by ayzhority, and eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, 
than my/elf, And what was alledged againſt me, 
of my being given to cen/oriouſneſs, pride, and 
private ſins, is all falſe — almoſt—and — 

17th Ghoſt, I am ſure, Mercury, I ſhall be 

very well received by judge Minos, judge Rha- 
damanthus, and judge Zacus. For I never did 
harm to any body; but was always ready to do © 
any kindneſs in my power, And there is nothing 
can be alleged againſt me, worth naming. For 
It is not frue, that I believed neither god nor 
future ſtate. 1 was no atheiſt, as has been alleged, 
but only a free-thinker, 

18th Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, let a brave ſoldier 
come into the boat, See what a hah in my back I 
died of. 

19th Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, don't 12 out 
an induſtrious citizen, who died of living too 
frugally. 

20th Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, let an honeſt 
farmer paſs, who was knocked on the head for 
nor ſelling corn to the poor for a ſong. 

Merc. Hoity, toity! What have we got! My 
don't you al bawl together? Now, in the name of 
the three Furies, Alecto, J. 22 bone, and Megara, 


of 
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of the Vejoves, the Numina Iæva, and all the 


Robigus s and Averruncus's that ſtand on Aulus 


Gellius's liſt of miſchievous deities, what muſt we 

do, Charon? 

Char. Puſh them away, Puſh them into the 
Styx. There is not one of them it to be carried 
over, One comes loaded with pride of beauty and 

luſt, another with arrogance and cruelty, another 

with fal/ebood and flattery, another with Jove of 
fame, and defire of boundleſs dominion, another with 
falſe learning, another with learned pride, another 


ANGER. 
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with ſpiritual pride and hypocriſy, another with 


avarice and churliſhneſs, another with foppery and 
falſe pretenſions to ladies favours, another with 
political craft, bribery, and corruption, another 
with /aw quirks, anotherwith quackiſhnoſtrums, and 
another with prieſtcraft; and they expect, that my 
poor little old half-rotten wherry ſhould carry them 
and all their naſty luggage over at one lift, Why, 
Mercury, it would require ſuch a veſſel, as thoſe 
they will build at the iſland of Albion two thou- 
and years hence, which will be called firft rate men 
of war, to carry ſuch a cargo. Therefore we 
muſt e' en put /, with this half dozen of paſſen- 
gers, and, perhaps, by the time we come back, 
ſome of them will be ſtripped to the buff, I mean 


DETERM., 


to the bones, and diſencumbered of their reſpective 


appurtenances, ſo as to be fit for the voyage. 
Merc. We have nothing elſe for it, Charon. 
Therefore, gentlemen and ladies, if you don't clear 


the 
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the way, I muſt be rude to you. Fall back, fall 
back. I have not room to puſh the boat off — 
[Standing a tiptoe, and looking as at a diſtant 
object.] O—Methinks I ſee a couple of nodęſt- 
looking ghoſts whom I ſhould know, ſtanding at a 
diſtance. Ay, ay, it is the ſame. Hark ye, you 
good people, come this way. You ſeem to have 
ſhaken off all your uſeleſs lumber. I remember you. 
You lived in a little cottage on the ſide of a bill 
in the Cherſongſus Cimbrica. You were always 
good, honeſt, contented creatures. 

Char. Take them in, Mercury. They are 
worth an Hundred of your cumbrous emperors, con- 
guerors, beauties, and literati. Come, let us puſh 


off. 


- LXHI. 


ACCUSATION. 


From Ciceros OxArlON againſt Verres, entitled 


DiIVINATIo. 


AVING formerly had the honour of being 
queſtor in Sicily, and leaving that people 

with ſuch grateful impreſſions of me on account 
of my behaviour, while I was among them, as, 
I hope, will not /ooz be effaced, it appeared, that, 
as they had great dependence upon their for- 
mer patrans for the ſecurity of their properties, 
they 


they likewiſe repoſed ſome degree of confidence 


PO. | 
hy 
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in me. Thoſe unhappy people being plundered and Prev: 


oppreſſed, have made frequent and public applica- 
tions to me, intreating, that 1 would undertake 
the defence of them, and their fortunes ; which, 
they told me, they were encouraged to reguęſt of 
me, by promiſes J had given them (of the ſiucerity 


of which they had had ſeveral /ubtantial progfs) Prox. 


that if ever they ſho:11d have occaſion for my friend- 
ip, I would not be wanting in any re/pe# in which 
I could be v/eful to them. The time was now 
come, they told me, when they had but 709 much 
occaſion to claim my promiſe; for that they were 
now in want of protection, not for their property 
only, but even for their lives, and for ſecuring 
the very being of the province. That for three 
years they had ſuffered by the injuſtice of Caius 
Verres, every hardſhip, with which daring impiety, 
rapacious inſolence, and wanton craelty could diſ- 
treſs a miſerable and helpleſs people. It gave me 
no ſmall concern, to find myſelf obliged either to 
falfify my promiſe to thoſe, who had repoſed a 
confidence in me, or to undertake the angrateful 
part of an accuſer, inſtead of that which I have 


IN TR. 


VETATr. 


always choſen, 1 mean of a defender, I referred 


them to the patronage of Quintus Cæcilius, who 

ſucceeded me in the quæſtorſpip of the province. 1 
was in hopes I ſhould thus get free of the diſa- 

.greeable office they had ſolicited me to engage in. 
But to my great diſappointment, they told me, ſo 

far 


Drer 1m, 


Vrxa To 
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far from their having any Hopes from Cecilius, 


their diſtreſſes had been heightened by him; and 


that he had, by his conduct, during his queftorſhip, 
made their application to me more neceſſary, than 
otherwiſe it would have been. You ſee, therefore, 
Fathers, that I am drawn to engage in this cauſe 
by duty, fidelity, and commiſeration for the diſtreſſed, 
and that, though I may ſeem to take the accuſing 
fide, it 1s, in fa#, the defence of the oppreſſed, 
that I undertake, the defence of many thouſands, 
of many great cities, of a whole province. And 
indeed, though the cauſe were of Jes conſequence 
than it is; though the Sicilians had not requeſted = 
my aſſiſtance ; and though I had not been by my 

promiſe, and my connexions with that unfortunate 

people, obliged to undertake their defence, though 
I had profeſſedly commenced this proſecution 
with a view to the ſervice of my country merely; 
that a man infamous tor his avarice, impudence, 
and villainy, whoſe rapaciouſneſs, and other 
crimes of various kinds, are notorious, not in 
Sicily only, but in Achaia, Afia Minor, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, and even here at Home; that ſuch a man 
might, at my inſtance, be brought upon his trial, 

and receive the puniſhment he de eſerves ; though I 
had had zo other view in his proſecution than 
that ſuſticè ſhould be done upon a cruel oppreſſor, 
and the diſtreſſed be delivered; what Roman could 
have blamed ray proceeding? How could I do a 


more valuable ſervice to the commonwealth? What 


ought 


LESSONS. 


ought to be more acceptable to the Roman people, 
to our allies, or to foreign nations? What more 
dgſirable towards ſecuring the properties, privileges, 
and lives of mankind, than exemplary juſtice, 1n- 
flicted on notorious abuſers of power? Deplorable 


Pirr. 


is the ſituation of the tributary fates and provinces 


of the commonwealth. Oppreſſed, plundered, ruined, 


by thoſe who are ſet over them, they do not now 


preſume to hope for deliverance. All they deſire, 


is a little alleviation of their diſtreſſes. They are 
willing to ſubmit their cauſe to the juſtice of a Ro- 
man ſenate. . But they, who ought to undertake 
their vindication, are their enemies. They, who 
ought to commence the proſecution againſt their op- 
preſſors, deſerve themſelves, to be brought upon 
their trial for their own mal-adminiſtration. 

It is ſufficiently known to you, Fathers, that 
the /aw for recovery of tributes unjuſtly ſeized, 
was intended expreſsly for the advantage of the 
allied, and tributary ftates. For in caſes of injuſtice 


done by one citizen to another, redreſs is to be 
had by action at common law. The preſent cauſe 


is, therefore, to be tried by the law of recovery, 
And, under the umbrage of that lau, and in hopes 


of redreſs by it, the province of Sicily, with one 


voice, accuſes Verres of plundering her of her gold 
and ſilver, of the riches of her towns, her cities, 


and temples, and of all ſhe enjoyed under the pro- 
teftion of the Roman . to the value 


of many millions, &e, 


From 
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LESSONS, 


F rom his other Qrations againſt Verres, 


The time is come, Fathers, when that which 
has long. been wiſhed for, towards allaying the 
envy, your order has been ſubjebt to, and removing 
the imputations againſt trials, is. (not by human 
contrivance, but ſuperior direction) effectually put 
in our power. An opinion has long prevailed, not 
only here at home, but likewiſe in foreign coun- 
tries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious to the 
fate, viz. That, in proſecutions, men of wealth are 
always ſafe, however clearly convicted. There is 
now to be brought upon his tial before you, to 
the confuſion, I hope of the propagators of this 
flanderous imputation, one, whole life and actions 
condemn him in the opinion of all impartial per- 
ſons; but who, according to his own reckoning, 
and declared dependance upon his r:ches, is 
already acquitted; 1 mean Caius Verres. I have 
undertaken his proſecution, Fathers, at the ge- 
neral deſire, and with the great eupectation of the 
Roman people, not that I might draw ęenvy upon 
that illuſtrious order, of which the accuſed happens 


to be; but with the rect defign of clearing your 


juſtice and impartiality before the world. For I 
have brought upon his trial, one, whoſe condut# 
kas been /uch, that, in paſſing ajy/# ſentence upon 
him, you will have an opportunity of re-œHabliſp. 


mg 


LESSONS. 


ing the credit of ſuch trials; of recovering what- 
ever may be loft of the favour of the Roman poople; 
and of ſatisfying foreign ſtates and kingdoms in 
alliance with us, or tributary to us. I demand 
juſtice of you, Fathers, upon the robber of the 
public treaſury, the oppreſſor of Ala Minor and 
 Pamphylia, the invader of the rights and privi- 


leges of Romans, the ſcourge and curſe of Sicily. If 


that ſentence is paſſed upon him which his crimes 
deſerve, your authority, Fathers, will be venerable 
and ſacred in the eyes of the public. But if his 
great riches ſhould bias you in his favour, I ſhall 
ſtill gain one point, viz. To make it apparent to 


all the world, that what was wanting in this caſe 


was not a criminal, nor a proſecutor ; but juſtice, 
and adequate puniſhment. And, to confeſs the 


very truth, Fathers, though various ſnares have 


been laid for me, on ſea and land, by Perres, 
which I have partly avoided by my own vigilance, 
partly bafled with the help of my friends; I have 
never been /o apprebenſive of danger from him, as 


not. Nor does my anxiety about my own inſuffi- 
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Ar PR IM. 


ciency for conducting ſuch a trial, nor the awe, ' 


with which ſo great a concourſe of people ſtrites 


me, alarm my apprebenſions ſo much, as the wicked 


arts and deſigns, which I know he has framed 


againſt Marcus Glabrio the prætor, againſt the al- 
lied and tributary ſtates, againſt the whole ſenato- 


rial rank, and againſt myſelf. For he makes no 
ſcruple publicly to declare, © That in his opinion 
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& they alone have reaſon to fear being called to 
© account, who have only amaſſed what is fuffi- 
« cient for themſelves. That, for his part, he 
cc has prudently taken care to ſecure what will be 
cc ſufficient for himſelf and many others beſides. 
« That he knows there is nothing ſo ſacred, but 
« it may be made free with, nothing ſo well 
&« ſecured, but it may Be come at by a proper ap- 
<« plication of money.” It is true, we are /o far 
obliged to him, that he joins with his daring 
wickedneſs, fuch bare-faced folly, that it muſt be 
our own egregious and inexcuſable fault, if. we are 
deceived by him. For, as thoſe acts of violence, 
by which he has gotten his exorbitant riches, were 
done openly, ſo have his attempts to pervert judg- 
ment, and eſcape due puniſhment, been public, and 
in open defiance of decency. He has accordingly 
ſaid, that the only time he ever was afraid, was, 
when he found the proſecution commenced againſt 
him by me; leſt he ſhould not have time enough 
to diſpoſe of a ſufficient number of preſents in 
proper hands. Nor has he attempted to /ecure 
himſelf by the Jegal way of defence upon his trial. 
And, indeed, where is the learning, the eloquence, 
or the art, which would be /ufficient to qualify 
any one for the defence of him whoſe whole life 
has been a continued /eries of the moſt atrocious 
crimes? To paſs over the ſhameful irregularities of 


his youth, what does his qu torſhip, the firſt public 


employment he held, what does it exhibit, but one 
continued 


LESSONS. 


continued ſcene of villanies ; Cneius Carbo plun- 


dered of the public money by his own treaſurer; 
a conſul tripped and betrayed; an army deſerted 
and reduced to want; a province robbed ; the civil 
and religious rights of a people violated. The em- 
ployment he held in Afa. Minor and Pamphylta, 
what did it produce, but the ruin of thoſe countries; 
in which hoy/es, cities, and temples. were robbed by 


him. There he acted over again the ſcene of his 


queſtorſhip, bringing, by his bad practice, Cneius 
Dolabella, whoſe ſubſtitute he was, into diſgrace 
with the people, and then de/ſerting him; not only 
 deſerting, but even accuſing and betraying him, 
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What was his condu in his pretorſhip here at 


Home! Let the plundered temples, and public works 

neglected, that he might embezzle the money in- 
 » ended for carrying them on, bear witneſs. How 
did he diſcharge the office of a judge? Let thoſe, 

who ſuffered by his injuſtice, anſwer. But his 
pretorſhip in Sicily crowns all his works of wicked- 
neſs, and finiſhes a laſting monument to his in- 
famy, The miſchiefs done by him in that anhap- 
Pz country, during the three years of his iniqui- 

tous adminiſtration, are ſuch, that many years un- 
der the wiſeſt and bet of pretors, will not be 
ſufficient to reſtore things to the condition in which 
he found them. For it is notorious, that, during 
the time of his Hranny, the Sicilians neither en- 
joyed the protection of their own original /aws, 
of the regulations made for their benefit by the 
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Roman ſenate, upon their coming under the pro- 

tection of the commonwealth, nor of the natural 

and unalienable rights of men. No inhabitant of 
that ruined country has been able to keep poſſeſſion 

of any thing, but what has either ęſcaped the ra- 

paciouſneſs, or been neglected by the ſatiety of that 
uni verſal plunderer. His nod has decided all cauſes 
in Sicily for theſe three years. And his decifions 
have broken all law, all precedent, all right. The 
ſums he has, by arbitrary taxes, and unheard-of 
impoſitions, extorted from the induſtrious poor, are 
not to be computed. The moſt Faithful allies. of 
the commonwealth have been treated as enemies. 
Roman citizens have, ike ſlaves, been put to death 
with tortures. The moſt atrocious criminals, for 
money, have been exempted from the deſerved pu- 
nifhments; and men of the moſt unexceptionable 
characters condemned, and baniſhed, unheard. 
The harbours, though ſufficiently fortified, and 
the gates of ſtrong towns, opened to pirates and 
ravagers. The ſoldiery and ſailors, belonging to 
a province under the protection of the common- 
wealth, ſtarved to death. Whole fleets, to the 
great detriment of the province, ſuffered to periſh. 
The ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman 
greatneſs, the ſtatues of heroes and princes, carried 


off; and the temples ſtripped of the images. The 
infamy of his Jewaneſs has been ſuch, as decency 


forbids to deſcribe. Nor will I, by mentioning 


* put thoſe * perſons to freſo 


pain, 
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Pain, who have not been able to ſave their wives 
and daughters from his impurity. And theſe his 


atrocious crimes have been committed in ſo public 
a manner, that there is zo one, who has heard of 
his name, but could reckon up his actions. 
Having, by his iniquitous ſentences, filled the 
priſons with the moſt induſtrious and deſerving of 
the people, he then proceeded to order numbers 


of Roman citizens to be ftrangled in the gaols ; ſo 
that the exclamation, © I am a citizen of Rome; Dzrnx- 


CATION. 


which has often, in the moſt diſtant regions, and Aces. 
among the moſt barbarous people, been a protec- 
tion, was of no ſervice to them; but, on the con- 
trary, brought a ſpeedier, and more ſevere puniſh- 
ment upon them. | 
I a now, Verres, what you have to advance Cratta 
againſt this charge? Will you pretend to deny it? | 
Will you pretend, that any thing falſe, that even 
any thing aggravated, is alleged againſt you? 
Had any prince, or any ſtate, committed the Rzmon- 
ſame outrage againſt the privilege of Roman | 
citizens, ſhould we not think we had ſufficient 
ground for declaring immediate war againſt 7 
them? I hat puniſhment ought, then, to be in- Accus, 
flicted upon a Zyrannical and wicked prætor, who 
dared, at no greater diſtance than Sicily, within 


fight of the Italian coaſt, to put to the infamous 


death of cruciſiæion that unfortunate and innocent 
citizen, Publius Gavius Coſanus, only for his hav- P. rr. 
ing aſſerted his privilege of citizenſhip, and de- 
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clared his intention of appealing to the Juſtice of his 
country againſt a cruel oppreſſor, who had unjuſtly 


confined him in priſon at Syracuſe, from whence 
he had juſt made his eſcape? The unhappy man, 
arreſted, as he was going to embark for his native 


country, is brought before the wicked prætor. 


With eyes darting fury, and a countenance diſ- 
torted with cruelty, he orders the helpleſs victim 
of his rage to be ſtripped, and rods to be brought ; 
accuſing him, but without the leaſt ſhadow of 
evidence, or even of ſuſpicion, of having come to 
Sicily as a /py. It was in vain, that the unhappy 
man tried out, © I am a Roman citizen, I have 
« ſerved under Lucius Pretius, who is now at 
e Panormus, and will atteſt my innocence.” The 
blood-thirfly pretor, deaf to all he could urge in 


his own defence, ordered the infamous puniſhment 


to be inflited. Thus, Fathers, was an innocent 
Roman citizen publicly mangled with ſcourging ; 
whilſt the ozly words he uttered amidſt his cruel 


o Dea. ſufferings were, © I am a Roman citizen.” 


Accvs., 
Hor noe, 


LAMEN. 


Exc1iTING 
to VIN DIC. 


With theſe he hoped to defend himſelf from vio- 
lence and infamy. But of ſo little ſervice was 
this privilege to him, that while he was thus afſert- 


ing his citizenſhip, the order was given for his 


execution for his execution upon the croſs /— 
O liberty! — O ſound once delightful to every 
Roman ear !—O ſacred privilege of Roman citigen- 
ſhip ! once ſacred !/—now trampled upon l But 
what then! Is it come to this? Shall an inferior 
magiſtrate, 


# 


LESSONS. 


magiſtrate, a governor, who holds his whole power 
of the Roman people, in a Roman province, within 
ſight of Italy, bind, ſcourge, torture with fire and 
red hot plates of iron, and at the laſt put to the 
infamous death of the croſs, a Roman citizen? 
Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in 
agony, nor the tears of pitying ſpectators, nor the 
majeſty of the Roman commonwealth, nor the fear 
of the juſtice of his country, reftrain the licentious 
and wanton cruelty of a monſter, who, in confi- 
dence of his riches, ſtrikes at the root of liberty, 
and ſets mankind at defiance ? 

1 conclude with expreſſing my hopes, that your 
wiſdom and juſtice, Fathers, will not, by ſuffer- 


ing the atrocious and unexampled inſolence of 
| Caius Verres to eſcape the due puniſhment, leave 


room to apprehend the danger of a total ſubver- 


ſion of authority, and introduction of general anar- 


ch and confuſion. 
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START, 


TxazMB, 


EESS ONS 


* XIV. 
TERROR. Discovery of ſecret Wickedneſs. 


The Ghoſt of Hamlet king of Denmark, mur- 
dered by his brother, in. concert with his 
queen, appears to Hamlet his ſon. [Shakeſp. 
HaMLETr.] 


O OK, my lord, it comes ! 

Hamlet. Angels and Miniſters of 
grace defend us !*— 
Be thou a ſpirit of hea/th, or goblin damn'd; 
Bring with thee airs from Heav'n, or blaſts from 
Hell, 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou com'ſt in ſuch a gueſtionable ſhape, 

That I will ſpeak to thee, T'll call thee Hamlet, 

g | | King, 


Horatio, 


Hamlet, ſtanding in converſation with Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, is ſuppoſed to be turned from the place where the 
ghoſt appears, and is ſeen by Horatio. When Horatio gives 
the word, that the ghoſt appears, Hamlet turns haſtily round 
toward it in great conſternation, and expreſſes his fear in the 
firſt line, Angels and miniſters,” &c. Then, after a long 
pauſe, looking earneſtly at the ſpectre, he goes on, Be 
„ thou a ſpirit,” &c. See Fear, p. 17. 

f Queſtionable, means inviting queſiion. The ghoſt ap- 
peared in a ſhape ſo intereſting to the young prince, viz. That 
of his father, that he could not help venturing to ſpeak to it, 
though with great reluctance from fear, | 


ESSO SS ö’ 


King, Father, Royal Dane! O anſwer me, EARNEST» 
Why thy Bones, hears'd in canonized earth, 
Have 4urſt their cearments* ? why the ſepulcbre, 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn d, | 
Hath op'd his pond rous and marble jaws, 

To caſt thee forth again? Y/hat may this mean, 
That thy dead corſe again in warlike ſteel 


Reviſits thus the glimpſes of the moon, 


Making night hideous ? 
Say, why is this? What would. 2 thou have done QuzsT. 
for thee? 
Ghoſt, *I am thy father's ſpirit, to earth Hox kon. 
return d 


Foul murder to diſcloſe—Lift then, O Hamlet 1— 
Tis given out, that ſleeping in my garden, 


A. ſerpent flung me. So the ear of Denmark 


Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, 
Groſsly abus d. But know, thou princely youth, 


The ſerpent, that did ſting thy father dead, 


Now wears his crown. Sleeping within an alcove, Conrr.of 
On my ſecurity thy uncle ſtole "II 
With juice of curſed hebenon diſtill'd, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 


The /eprous poiſon, whoſe contagious nature 


4 Holds 


5 Cearments are the medicated ſwathings put about a dead 
body, to preſerve it longer from putrefaction; from cera, wax. 

d The ſpeech of the ghoſt to be ſpoken without action, 
very ſlow and ſolemn, with little variation of voice, and in a 
hollow dreary tone, 
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Holds ſuch an enmity with the life of nau, 
That with a ſudden vigour it doth curdle 


. 3 
* = * 
— roam Yo on 


The thin and wholeſome blood. So did it mine, 

And inſtantly a tetter bark'd about, : 

Moſt lazar like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 

All my ſmooth body. | 

; Thus was I, ſizeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once bereft, 

Cut off, ev'n in the bloſſom of my fins ; 

. No rec łning made, but ſent to my account, 

A | With all my imperfections on my head. 

bt Exerrins If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not. 

1 Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

ö Avzzs10n A couch for Filthineſs, and beaſtly inceſt. 

But howſoever thou purſu'ſt redreſs, 

Caurion- Faint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 

_ Againſt thy mother aught. Leave her to beav'n; 

Axeviin. And to thoſe thorns, that in her boſom lodge, 
To goad and ſting her. Fare thee well at once. 
The glow-worm ſhews the morning to be near ; 
His ineffeCtual fre begins to pale. 
Farewel, Remember me. 
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LESSONS. 


8 
Ex RHORTATION. REPROACHING. 


The Athenians, being unſucceſsful in the war 
againſt Philip of Macedon, aſſembled, in great 
dejection, in order to conſult what meaſures 
were to be taken to retrieve their ſcemingly 
deſperate affairs. Demoſthenes endeavours to 

encourage them, by ſhewing them, that there 
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was nothing to fear from Philip, if they pro- 


ſecuted the war in a proper manner. [ Demęſt. 
PriLip. Oxar. ] 


ATHENIAN S! 
AD this aſſembly been called 1 on 


Aror. 


an unuſual occaſion, I ſhould have waited 


to hear the opinions of others, before I had of- 
fered my own ; and if what they propoſed had 
ſeemed to me judicious, I ſhould have been ſilent ; 
if otherwiſe, I ſhould have given my reaſons for 
differing from thoſe who had ſpoken before me. 
But as the ſubject of our preſent deliberations has 
been often treated by others, J hope I ſhall be 


excuſed, though I riſe up fr to offer my opi- 


nion. Had the ſchemes, formerly propoied, been 
ſucceſsful, there had been 10 occafe on for the pre- 
ſent conſultation, 
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Horx. 
Douzr. 
Rr. 


Dis Ec. 


Hor E. 


Ar r AE - 


Excr7ixe hope of recovering ourſelves. 


Encov, 


LESSONS. 


Firſt, then, my countrymen, let me intreat 


you not to look upon the ſtate of our affairs as 


deſperate, though it be unpromiſing. For, as on 
one hand, to compare the preſent with times paſt, 


Conczxx. matters have indeed a very g/oomy aſpect; ſo, on 


the other, if we extend our views to future times, 
I have good hopes, that the diſtreſſes we are now 

under will prove of greater advantage to us, than 
if we had zever fallen into them. If it be aſked, 
what probability there is of this; I anſwer, I hope 
it will appear, that it is our egregious miſbebaviour 
alone that has brought us into theſe diſadvanta- 
geous circumſtances. From whence follows the 
neceſſity of altering our conduct, and the pro- 
ſpect of bettering our circumſtances by doing ſo. 
If we had nothing to accuſe ourſelves of, and yet 
found our affairs in their preſent diſorderly condi- 
tion; we ſhould not have room left even for the 
But, my country- 
men, it is known to you, partly by your own re- 
membrance, and partly by information from 


cone. others, how gloriouſly the Lacedemonian war was 


AvPao- 


BATION. 


ſuſtained, in which we engaged in defence of our 
own rights, againſt an enemy powerful and formi- 
dable; in the whole condut? of which war nothing 
happened unworthy the dignity of the Athenian 
fate; and this within theſe few years paſt. My 
intention in recalling to your memory this part 


Ezcirine of our hiſtory is, To ſhew you, that you have no 


reaſon to fear any enemy, if your operations be 


wiſely 


LESSONS. 

 #vi/ely planned, and vigorouſly executed; as, on the 
contrary, that if you do not exert your natural 
ſtrength in a proper manner, you have nothing to 
look for but diſappointment and diſtreſs ; and to 
ſuggeſt to you, that you ought to profit by this 
example of what has actually been done by good con- 


duff againſt the great power of the Lacedæmo- 


nians, ſo as in the preſent war to aſſert your ſupe- 
riority over the inſoleuce of Philip; which it is evi- 
dent from experience may be effected, if you re- 
ſolve to attend diligentiy to thoſe important objects, 


which you have of late ſhamefully neglected. The 


enemy has indeed gained confiderable advantages, 
by treaty, as well as by congueft. For it is to be 
expected, that princes and ſtates will court the alli- 
ance of thoſe, who, by their counſels and arms, 
| ſeem likely to procure for themſelves and their 
confederates diſtinguiſhed honours and advantages, 
But, my countrymen, though you have of late 
been 700 ſupinely negligent of what concerned you 
ſo nearly; if you will even now reſolve to exert 
yourſelves unanimouſiy, each according to his re- 
ſpective abilities and circumſtances; the rich, by 
contributing /iberally towards the expence of the 
war, and the reſt by preſenting themſelves to be 
enrolled, to make up the deficiencitzs of the army 
and navy; if, in ſhort, you will at laſt re/ume your 
own character, and act like yourſelves, it is not yet 
too late, || with the help of Heaven, to recover 
F "PUR you: have /oft, and F to 8 the juſt 
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ExciTiNG 


vengeance on your inſolent enemy. Philip is but 
a mortal. He cannot, like a god, ſecure to him- 
ſelf, beyond the poſſibility of diſappointment, the 
acquiſitions he has made. There are thoſe, who 


Hate him; there are, who fear, and there are who 


Rzrx. 


ExcITING 


ArPPRE- 
HENS, 


Rovu$S1NGe 


SHAME. 


Rryrov. 
with 

Con- 

TEMPTs 


Nose. 


SHAME. 
Con- 
TEMPT« 


Cxriping. 


envy him; and of theſe ſome, who ſeem moſt inſe- 
parably connected with him. Theſe your inacti- 
vity obliges, at preſent, to /tifle their real ſenti- 
ments, which are in your favour. But when will 
you, my countrymen, when will you rouſe from 
your indolence, and bethink yourſelves of what is to 
be done? When you are forced to it by ſome fatal 


diſaſter? When irreſiſtible neceſſity drives you? 


I hat think ye of the diſgraces, which are already 
come upon you? Is not the paſt ſufficient to /ti- 
mulate your activity? Or do ye wait for ſome- 
what yet to come, more forcible and urgent? How 
long will you amuſe yourſelves with enquiring of 
one another after news, as you ramble idly about 
the ſtreets? What news ſo ſtfrange ever came to 
Athens, as, That a Macedonian ſhould ſubdue this 
fate, and lord it over Greece? Again, you aſk one 
another, W bat, is Philip dead?” © No,” it is 
anſwered, © but he is very 1.” How fooliſb this 
curioſity ! What is it to you, whether Philip is Ack, 
or wel]? Suppoſe he were dead. Your inactivity 
would ſoon raiſe up againſt yourſelves anotber 
Philip in his gead. For it is not his ftrength, that 
has made him what be is; but your indolence; 
which has, of late, been ſuch, that you ſeem nei- 
| . ther 


I. E S S ON 8. 
ther in a condition to take any advantage of the 
enemy, nor to keep it, if it were gained by others 
for you. | * . 


But what I have hitherto obe to your re- 


proach, will be of no ſervice toward retrieving the 
paſt miſcarriages, unleſs J proceed to offer a plan 
for raiſing the neceſſary IT of money, ſhipping, 


and men. 


The orator then goes on to treat of ways and 

means. But that part of his ſpeech being leſs 

entertaining, and his demands of men, money, 

and ſhipping, being pitiful, compared with 
the immenſe funds, and ſtupendous arma- 
ments, we are accuſtomed to, I leave it out. 

Afterwards he ſhews Philip's inſolence, by 
producing his letters to the Eubceans; and 
then makes remarks on them. 


The preſent ai iſgraceful ſtate of your affairs, 
my countrymen, as it appears from the in/olent 
ſtrain of the letters J have juſt read, may not, 
perhaps, be a very pleaſing ſubje& for your re- 
fleFions. And if, by aveiding the mention of diſ- 
agreeable circumſtances, their exiſtence could be pre- 
vented or annihilated, there would be nothing to 
do, but to frame our ſpeeches ſo as to give the moſt 
pleaſure to the hearers. But, if the unſeaſon- 
able ſmoothneſs of a ſpeech tends to /4/] a people 
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Rxys. deceit. / How. contemptible the weakneſs of putting 
off the evil day, and through fear of being ſhocked 
Arz- at the ſight of what is ordered in our affairs, to 
anston ſuffer the diſorder to increa/e to ſuch a degree, as 
Covxacz. will foon be irretrievable! Wiſdom, on the con- 
trary, directs, that the conductors of a war always 
. anticipate the operations of the enemy, inſtead 
of waiting to ſee what ſteps he ſhall take. Supe- 
Covnacz. riority of genius ſhews itſelf by taking the Hari 
of others; as in marching to battle, it is the 
general who leads, and the common ſoldiers'that fol- 
den: Jow. Whereas you, Athenians, though you be 
Iv>:cx. Maſters of all that is neceſſary for war, as ſhip- 
ping, cavalry, infantry, and funds, have not the 
ſpirit to make the proper »/e of your advantages; 
Rovszx6 but ſuffer the enemy to diate to you every motion 
Suan. you are to nate. If you hear, that Philip is in 
the Cher/oneſus ; you order troops to be ſent thi- 
ther. If at Pylæ, forces are to be detached to 
ſecure that poſt. Wherever he makes an attack, 
there you ſtand upon your defence. You attend 
him in all his motions, as ſoldiers do their general. 


Cnrpine. But you never think of ſtriking out of yourſelves 


any bold and efeZua! ſcheme for bringing him 
Con- to reaſon, by being before-hand with him. A piti- 
TEMPT., | . | . 

ful manner of carrying on war at any time: but, 
Arrax- in the critical circumſtances you are now in, 


nn, utterly ruinous. However you might trifle, fo 
1 long as things were in a tolerable ſtate of /afety, 
you will not, I hope, think of going on in the 

ſame 


this war againſt Philip, in order to obtain redreſs snauz. 


of his reſtleſs and ambitious temper, will not imm 


indolence and timidity preſent him? Will he give Reon. 


LESSONS  _. 3g 
ſame way, now that the very Being of the fate 18 


come to be precarious. I would willingly flatter Horx. 
myſelf with the hope, that things being come to 


a criſis, the haſty. ſtrides made by Philip toward 


the conqueſt of this commonwealth will prove the 
means of defeating his defign. Had he proceeded 


deliberately and prudently, you ſeem ſo diſpoſed sas. 


to peace, that I do not imagine you would have 


troubled yourſelves about his taking a few towns 


and provinces, but would have given him leave, 


without moleſtation, to affront your fandards 
and flags at his pleaſure. But now, that you ſee > 
him making rapid advances toward your capital, "% 
perhaps you may at /aft be alarmed, if you be 
not Joſt to all ſenſe of prudence, honour, or ſafety. - 

O ſhame to the Athenian name! We undertook Rovstxc. 


of grievances, and to force him to indemnify us for 

the injuries he had done us. And we have con- Ses. 
ducted it ſo ſucceſsfully, that we ſhall by and by 

think ourſelves happy, if we eſcape being defeated | 
and ruined. For who can think that a prince, Azrar- 


prove the opportunities and advantages which our 


over his deſigns againſt us, without being obliged + ALARM. 
to it? And who will oblige him? V will reftrain | 
his fury? Shall we wait for afitance from ſome 
unknown country? In the name of all that is ſacred, or. 


and all that is dear to us, let us make an attempt Intazar, 


with 
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In Die. 
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ork. 


CrxarTt. 


IN priv. 


Id sz N. 


Dovar. 


IvsIR. 


Pur ſuits. 


LESSON S. 


with what forces we can raiſe, if we ſhould not be 


able to raiſe as many as we would wiſh, Let us 


do ſomewhat to curb this inſolent tyrant of his 
Let us not trifle away the time in hear- 
ing the ineffectual wranglings of orators, while 
the enemy is ftrengthening himſelf, and we are de- 


clining, and our allies growing more and more 


cold to our intereſt, and more apprehenſive of the 


conſequences of continuing on our ſide, 


LXVI. 


Villainous SURMISING. JEALOUSY, 


Tago artfully endeavours to excite Othello to jea- 
louſy againſt his innocent wiſe Deſdemona, to 
be revenged on . for a ſuppoſed injury. 
[Shakeſp. OTHEL.] 


lago. I D Michael Caſſio, when you woo'd 
| my lady, 
Knoo of your love? 
Othello. He did from firſt to laſt, Mb daſt 
thou a? 
. E But for a ſatigfacticn of my thought ; 
Vo farther harm. 
Ok. I hy of thy thought, lago? 
Iago. I did not hing he had been acquainted 
with it. 


Oth, 


I ESS ON S. 
Oth. O yes; and went between us very often, 
Jag, Indeed ? 
Oth. A, indeed. Di zern, | thou aught from 
| that 2 

Is he not honeſt ? 

lag, _ Honeſt, my Lord? 
Oth. Honeſt, ay, honeſt I 
Iag. My Lord for aught for a 


nov. 


Oth. N hat doſt thou think of ? 
Tag. Think of, my Lord! | 
Oth. Think of, my Lord! Why doſt thou 
—_—/ me, | \ 
As if there were ſome monſter | in thy thoight 
Too hideous to be ſhewn. Thou doſt mean ſome; 
| thing. 
J heard thee ſay but now, thou likd'f not that; ; 
When Cafſio left my wife: IVhat didſt not lie? 
And when I told thee, he was of my counſel, 
In my whole yy of wooing, thou cya e It 
cc deed!” 
And didſt contract and purſe thy rows together, 
As if thou then hadſt ut up in thy brain 


Some horrible conceit, If thou doſt love me, 7 


Shew me thy thought. _ 
Iag, My Lord, you know I love- you, 
Oth. I think thou dof, 

And as I know thou'rt full of honeſty, 
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And weight thy words, before thou give ſt them 
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Therefore theſe fops of thine fright me the more: 
For ſuch things in a fal/e difloyal knave 

Are tricks of cuſtom; but in a man, that's juſt, 
They're diſtillations working from the heart, 


Which paſſion cannot rule. Therefore I tell thee 
Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think'ft him wrong'd, and mak'ſt his 
ear 5 | 
A frranger to thy thought. 
Iago. I do beſeech you, 
From one, that ſo imperfe#ly conceits, 
Your wi/dom would not Build yourſelf a trouble 
Out of my ſcattering and unſure obſervance. 
It were ndt for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honefty, and w dom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 
Oth. What doſt thou mean? 
lag. Good name in man, or woman, dear my 
Lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls. 
Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſb; ee. | 
Wn. | 


Twas mine — tis his it has been Aave to thou- 
ſanas : 


But he who ches from me my good name, 


Robs me of that, which makes not him the 
richer, 


And makes me poor indeed. 
Oth. I'll anow thy thoughts. 


lag. 


1 


he 


48 · 


I. ESS n 
Iag. You cannot, if my heart were in your Rervs, 
hand. 


Beware, my Lord, Beware, of Ska 3 car. 


That ghaſtly green-ey'd ' monſter, which doth make Hoxnoz; 
The meat it feeds on“. The injur d buſoand's 


happy, 


Who, certain of his fate, loves not his traitrgſo: ; 
But, oh, what cruel minutes tells he ver, 


Who dotes, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ftrongly loves. Anc ti 


Oth. O miſery! _ TAfide.] 
lag. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich 
enough : | 


But wealth unbounded is as poor as winter, 
To him, who ever fears, he ſhall be poor.— pizerxpb 

I doubt, this hath a little daſb d your ſpirits, rut. 
Oth. Not a jot; not a jot. Farewel. . 

If thou doſt more perceive, let me know more. INDIFFE 
[Exit Iago. ] 

Mpy did I marry? This Honeſt fellow, doubtleſs, | 
Sees, and knows more, much more, than he unfolds, 
He knows all qualities, with a learned ſpirit 
of human dealings'—Should I prove her faithleſs, 


y-2 Tho' 


Jzat. 


ANGVU, 


Ii lago. You cannet, &c.]- That is, „1 hardly know, 


d myſelf, what to think ; ad yet I cannot help ſuſpecting 


46 Caſſio.“ 


k —doth make the tat it pg on. 1 That i © TW Jeatouly 
«« creates to itſelf, out of nothing, grounds of ſuſpicion.” 
He &4nows all gualities, &c.] That is, © He knows the 
cc chores of men and women, and 1s learned in human 
“ nature.” 
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Tuxza» Tho' that her charms were bodied with my heart, 
I'd rend it into twain, to throw her from me, 


LXVH. 


| FOMPLALNT, To ui 


'The leh of Adherbal, gd Micipſa, king of 
Numidia, complaining to the Roman ſenate, 
and imploring aſſiſtance againſt the violence of 
Jugurtha, adopted, and left co-heir of the 
kingdom, by Micipſa, with himſelf and Hi- 
empſal, which laſt Jugurtha had procured to 
be murdered, | [ Sal. BELL, Jucusrar.] | 


FATHERS, 


Ex2Laine T is known to you, that king Micipſa, my 8 
oo on his death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, 
his adopted fon, conjunctly with my unfortunate 

' brother Hiempſal, and myſelf, the children of his 

oon body, the adminiſtration of the kingdom of 
Svzxrs, Numidia; directing us to conſider the ſenate 
and people of Rome, as proprietcrs of it. He 
charged us to uſe our hf engeavours to be ſervice- 
able to the Roman commonwealth, in peace and. 
War ; aſſuring us, that your protection would 
prove, to us, a defence againſt all enemies, and 
would be inſtead of armies, fortifications, and 
treaſures, 
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While 
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While my brother and I were thinking of n- Garzr. 
hing, but how to regulate ourſelves according to - | 
the directions of our deceaſed father; — Fugurtha, 
the moſt infamous of mankind i breaking 
through all ties of gratitude, and of common huma- Conrr., 
nity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman 
commonwealth, procured the murder of my unfor- 
_ * tunate brother, and has driven me from my throne, 
and native country, though he knows I inherit, 
from my grandfather Maſſiniſſa, and my father 
Micipſa, the friendſhip and alliance of the Romans. 
For a prince to be reduced, by villainy, to my Gnrzr, 
diftre/sful circumſtances, is calamity enough; but 
my . misfortunes are heightened by the conſidera- 
tion, That I find myſelf obliged to ſolicit your 
aſſiſtance, Fathers, for the ſervices done you by 
my anceſtors ; not for any I have been able to 
render you in my own perſon. Jugurtha has put Corr, 
it out of my power to deſerve any thing at your 
hands, and has forced me to be burthenſome, be- 
fore I could be uſeful to you. And yet, if J had 
no plea, but my undeſerved miſery, who, from a 
powerful prince, the deſcendant of a race of illuſtri- 
ous monarchs, find myſelf, without any fault of 
my own, deſtitute of every ſupport, and reduced to 
the neceſſity of begging foreign alſiſtance againſt an 
enemy, who has ſeized my throne and kingdom; if 
my unequalled diſtreſſes were all I had to plead, it susan 
would become the greatneſs of the Roman com- lux 
monwealth, the arbitreſs of the world, to protect 
T3 the 


262 88 _ 
the injured, and to check the triumph of daring 

Vine! wickedneſs over helpleſs innocence. But, to pro- 
woke your vengeance to the utmoſt, Jugurtha has 
driven me from the very dominions, which the ſe- 
nate and people of Rome gave to my anceſtors, 
and from whence my grandfather, and my father, 
under your umbrage, expelled Syphax, and the 
Cartbaginians. Thus, Fathers, your knaneſs to 
our family is defeated, and Jugurtha in injuring 
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'2% me throws contempt on you. 

1 5 Laux. O wretched Prince! O cruel reverſe of fertune ! 
4 | O father Micipſa! Is this the conſequence of your 
12 generoſity ; that be, whom your goodneſs raiſed to 
'Þ aadkangn equality wich your cn children, ſhould be the 
if | Hozxox. murderer of your children! Muſt then, the royal 


Lenz. houſe of Numidia always be a ſcene of havock 
and blood? While Carthage remained, we ſuf- 
fered, as was to be expected, all ſorts of hardſhips 
from their hoſtile attacks; our enemy near; our 
only powerful ally, the Roman commonwealth, at a 
diſtance; while we were ſo circumſtanced, we were 

Grim. always in arms, and in action. When that ſcourge 
nor. of Africa was no more, we congratulated ourſelves 
on the preſpect of eſtabliſped peace. But inſtead of 
Hoxxox, Peace, behold the kingdom of Numidia drenched 
with royal Hood, and the only ſurviving ſon of its 
late king flying from an adopted murderer, and ſeek- 
ing that ſafety in foreign parts, which he cannot 
command in his own kingdom, 
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Whither 


LESSONS. 
Whither — O whither ſhall I fy? if I return to 
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Ax cu. 


the royal palace of my anceſtors, my father's Dis. 


throne is ſeized by the murderer of my brother. 
What can I there expect, but that Jugurtha ſhould Dazan 
haſten to imbrue in my blood, thoſe bands which 


are now reeking with my brother's? If I were Hesses. 
to fly for refuge, or for aſſiſtance, to any other Drs73- 


court, from what prince can I hope for protection, 
if the Roman commonwealth gives me up? From 
my own family or friends, I have 29 expectations. 
My royal father is no more. He is beyond the 
reach of violence, and out of hearing of the com- 
plaints of his unhappy ſon. Were my brother 
alive, our mutual ſympathy would be ſome alle- 


Gar. 


viation. But he is hurried out of life in his early * 


youth, by the very hand which ſhould have been 


the /aft to injure any of the royal family of Mu- 


midia. The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all, 


whom he /uſpeFed to be in my intereſt. Some 
have been deſtroyed by the lingering torment of 
the croſs; others have been given a prey to wild 
beaſts, and their anguiſh made the ſport of men 


more cruel than wild beaſts. If there be any yet 


HonRnone : 


alive, they are ſhut up in dungeons, there to drag 


out a life more intolerable than death. 

Look down, illuſtrious ſenators of Rome, from 
that height of power, to which you are raiſed, on 
the unexampled che of a prince, who is, by the 


Su BM. 


IN TR. 


cruelty of a wicked intruder, become an outcaſt Svnu. 
from all. mankind, Let not the crafty inſinuations Cu. 
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LESSONS. 
of bim, who returns murder for adoption, pres 
judic ce your judgment. Do not liſten to the wretch 
who has butchered the ſon and relations of a kings 
who gave him power to ſit on the ſame throne 
with his own ſons. I have been informed that 
he labours by his emiſſaries, to prevent your deter- 
mining any thing againſt him in his abſence, pre- 
tending that I magnify my diſtreſs, and might, for 


bim, have ſtaid, in peace, in my own kingdom. 


But, if ever the time comes, when the due ven- 
geance, from above, ſhall overtake him, he will 
then diſſemble in the very ſame manner as 1 do. 
Then he, who now, hardened in wickedneſs, tri- 
umphs over thoſe whom his violence has laid /oww, 
will, in his zurn, feel diſtreſs, and ſuffer for his 
impious ingratitude to my father, and his blood 
thirſty cruelty to my brother. 
O murdered, butchered brother ! O deareſt to 
my heart —now gone for ever from wy / fight. — 
But why ſhould I lament his death? He is indeed 
deprived of the bleſſed light of heaven, of life, and 
kingdom, at once, by the very perſon who ought to 
Have been the irſt to hazard his own life in defence 
of any one of Micipſa's family: but, as things are, 
my brother is not ſo much deprived of theſe com- 
forts, as delivered from terror, from flight, from 
exile, and the endleſs train of miſeries which render 
life to me a burden. He lies full lou, gored with 
wounds, and feftering in his own Blood. But he 
hes in peace. Ne feels none of the miſeries which 


rend 
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LESSONS. 
32nd my foul with agony and diſtraction; whilſt 1 
am ſet up a /ſpeFacle to all mankind, of the un- 
certainty of human affairs. So far from having it 
in my power to revenge his death, | am not maſter 


of the means of ſecuring my own life. So far 


from being in a condition to defend my kingdom 
from the violence of the aſurper, I am obliged to 


apply for foreign protection for my own perſon. 


Fathers! Senators of Rome, the arbiters of the 
world ! To.you I fly for refuge from the murderous 


fury of Jugurtba. By your affeFion for your chil- 


dren, by your love for your country, by your own 
virtues, by the majeſty of the Roman commonwealth, 


by all that is ſacred, and all that is dear to you; 
deliver a wretched prince from undęſer ved, unpro- 


woked injury; and ſave the kingdom of Numidia, 


which is your own property, from being the prey 


of violence, uſurpation, and cruelty. 
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Suu. 


ArOLs 


AvVERS, 


SuM. 


PIT Y. 


Avzzs. 
PIT Y. 


Aror. 


PIT. 


LESSONS. 


LXVIII. 


Accus AT TON. Piru. 


Pleadings of Lyſias the orator in favour of cer- 


tain orphans defrauded by an uncle, executor 
to the will of their father. [ Dion. Halicarn.] 


VENERABLE JUDGES! 


1 F the cauſe, which now comes under your cog- 
niſance, were not of extraordinary importance, 

I ſhould ever have given my conſent, that it ſhould 
be litigated before you. For it ſeems to me 
ſhameful, that near relations ſhould commence 
proſecutions againſt one another; and I know, 
that in ſuch trials, not only the aggreſſors, but 
even thoſe, who reſent injuries too impatiently, 
muſt appear to you in a di/advantageous light. 
But the plaintiffs, who have been defrauded of a 
very large ſum of money, and cruelly injured by 
one, who ought to have been the J/aft to hurt 
them ; have applied to me as a relation, to plead 
their cauſe, and procure them redreſs. And I 
thought I could not decently excuſe myſelf from 
undertaking the patronage of perſons in ſuch di/- 
treſsful circumſtances, with whom I had ſuch cloſe 
connections. For the ſiſter of the plaintiffs, the 
niece of Diogiton the defendant, is my wife. 
When 


LESSONS. 
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When the plaintiffs intreated me, as they did Aror. 
often, to undertake the management of the ſuit, I 
adviſed them to refer the difference between them 


and their uncle the defendant, to private arbitra- ARAG. 


tion; thinking it the intereſt of both parties to 
conceal, as much as poſſible, from the knowledge 


of the public, that there was any diſpute between 


them. But as Diogiton knew that it was eaſy to Aceve, 


prove him guilty of detaining the property of the 


plaintiffs, his nephews, he fore/aw that it would 


by no means anſwer his purpoſe, to ſubmit his cauſe 
to the deciſion. of arbitrators, He has, there- 
fore, determined to proceed to the. utmoſt extre- 


mity of injuſtice, at the hazard of the conſequences 


of a proſecution. 


I moſt humbly implore you, venerable judges, Sex. 


to grant the plaintiffs redreſs, if I few you, as I Ine. 
hope I ſhall, in the moſt ſatisfactory manner, that | 


the defendant, though ſo nearly related to the un- prev. 
happy orphans, the plaintiffs, has treated them in Braur. 


uch a manner as would be ſhameful among abſo- 
lute ftrangers. 


I beg leave to lay before you, venerable Sunn. 


_ judges, the ſubject of the preſent AG as 
follows : 


Diodotus and Diogiton were 1 the Nazza- 


children of the /ame father and the ſame mother. 


Upon their father's deceaſe, they divided be- 


tween them his moveables ; but his real eſtate 
they enjoyed conjunctly. Diodotus growing rich, 
D Diogiton 
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| Aceus. 


LESS ON. 


Diogiton offered him his only daughter in mar- 


riage. By her Diodotus had two ſons and a 


daugbter. Diodotus happening afterwards to 
be enrolled, in his turn, to go to the war under 
Thraſfyllus, he called together His wife, his Bro- 


iber s daughter, and his wife's brother, and his own 


brother, who was likewiſe his father=in-law, and 
both uncle and grandfather to his children. He 


thought he could not truſt the care of his chil- 
dren in properer hands than thoſe of his Bro- 
tber. He leaves in his cuſtody, his will, with 
five talents of filver. He gives him an ac- 


count of ſeven talents, and forty mine beſides, 


which were out at intereſt, and a thouſand mine, 
which were due to him by a perſon in the Cher- 
ſoneſus. He had ordered in his will, that, in 
caſe of his death, one talent, and the houſehold 


Furniture, ſhould be his wife's. He bequeathed, 
farther, to his daughter, one talent, and twenty 


mine, and thirty Cyzicenian' flateres, and the 
reſt of his eftate equally between his ſons. Set- 


tling his affairs thus, and leaving a cony of his 
will, he ſets out along with the army. He dies at 
Epheſus. Diogiton conceals from his daughter 
the death of her þu/band. He gets into his hands 

| the 


m Among the ancients, marriage was allowed between 
perſons very nearly related. 


n. See, for the value of talents, minæ, "this, and ſtateres, 
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LESSONS. 
the till of his deceaſed brother, by pretending 


for his brother during his abſence, At length, 
when he thought the deceaſe of his brother could 
not much longer be concealed, he formally declares 
it. The family goes into mourning. They ſtay 
one year at Piræeum, where their moveables were. 
In this time the produce of all that could be ſold 
of the efetis being ſpent, he ſends the children 
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that it was neceſſary for him to ſhew it as a 
voucher, in order to his franſacting ſome affairs 


PIT Y. 


NARRA⸗ 
ION. 


to town, and gives his daughter, the widow of 


his brother Diodotus, to a ſecond huſband, and 
with her five tbouſand drachmæ, of which the 
huſeand returns him one thouſand as a preſent. 
When the eldeſt fon came to man's eſtate, about 


eight years after the departure of Diodotus, Dio- 


giton calls the children togetber ; tells them, 
that their father had left them 7wenty mine of 
filver, and thirty ftateres, © I have laid out 
*« (ſays he) of my own money, for your mainte- 
ce nance and education, a conſiderable ſum. Nor 
« did I grudge it, while I was in fouriſhing cir- 


cc cumſtances, and could afford it. But, by un- 


« foreſeen and irremediable misfortunes, I am 
« reduced to an incapacity of continuing my 
« kindneſs to you. Therefore as you” (ſpeak- 
ing to the eldeſt ſon) © are now of an age to ſhift 
« for yourſelf, I would adviſe you to reſolve upon 
c ſome employment, by which you may gain a 
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LESSONS. 
The poor fatherleſs children were thunderſtruck 
upon hearing this 4arbarous ſpeech. They fled in 


tears, to their mother, and, with her, came to re- 
queſt my protection. Finding themſelves ſtripped 


of the eſtate left them by their father, and reduced 


by their hard-hearted uncle and grandfather, to 
abſolute Beggary, they intreated that I would not 
deſert them too; but, for the ſake of their fer, 
my wife, would undertake their defence. The 
mother begged that I would bring about a meet- 
ing of the relations, to reaſon the matter with her 
father ; and ſaid, that though ſhe had never be- 
fore /poke in any large company, eſpecially of men, 
ſhe would endeavour to lay before them the di/- 
treſſes and injuries of her family. 
Diogiton, being, with difficulty, broughtt to the 
meeting, the mother of the plaintiffs aſked him, 
how he could have the heart to uſe her ſons in 
ſuch a manner. © Are you not, Sir,” (ſays ſhe) 
ce the uncle and the grandfather of the two father- 
cc Jeſs youths ? Are they not the children of your 
« own brother, and of your own daughter ? How 
e could they be more nearly related to you, un- 
« leſs they were your own ſons? And, though 
&« you deſpiſed all human authority, you ought to 
ce reverence the gods, who are witneſſes of the truſt 
c repoſed in you by the deceaſed father of the 
« unhappy youths.” 
She then enumerated the ſeveral ſums, the pro- 
perty of the deceaſed, which had been received 


by 
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by Diogiton, and charged him with them, pro- 


ducing authentic evidence for every particular. 
cc You have driven (lays ſhe) © out of their 
ce own houſe, the children of your own daughter, 
ce in rags, unfurniſhed with the common decencies 
cc of life. You have deprived them of the Hes, 


cc and of the money left them by their Father. 


ce But you want to enrich the children you have 
ce had by my ſtep- mother; which, without doubt, 
« you might /awfully and properly do, if it 
ce were not at the expence, and to the utter 
< ruin of thoſe, whoſe fortunes were depoſited 
« in your hands, and whom, from affluence, you 
ce want to reduce to Bᷣeggary; impiouſly deſpi/- 
« ing the authority of the gods, injuring your 


c own daughter, and violating the ſacred will of 
« the dead.” | 


The diſtreſſed mother having vented her orief 
in ſuch bitter complaints as theſe, we were all, by 
ſympathy, ſo touched with her afflictions, and the 
cruelty of her injurious father, that, when we con- 
ſidered, in our own minds, the hard uſage, which 
the young innocents had met with, when we re- 


_ membered the deceaſed Diodotus, and thought how 


unworthy a guardian he had choſen for his children, 
there was not one of us who could refrain from 
fears. 
that you will not be unaſſected with fo calamitous 
a caſe, when you come to conſider attentively the 
various aggravationsof the defendant's proceedings. 


And I perſuade myſelf, venerable judges, 


Rr Mom. 


Sxv. 
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Such unfaithfulneſs,! in ſo ſolemm a truſt, were it to Accus, 


paſs 
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paſs unpuniſhed, and, conſequently, to become 


common, would deſtroy all confidence among man- 


Won pr. 


kind, fo that nobody would know how, or to 
whom, he could commit the management of his 
affairs, in his abſence, or after his death, The 
defendant, at firſt, would have denied his having 
had any eſſects of his brother's left in his hangs. 
And when he found he could not get off that Way, 
he then produced an account of ſums, laid out, as 
he pretended, by him for the children, to ſuch a 
value, as is beyond all belief; no leſs than ſeven 
talents of filver, and ſeven thouſand drachme! 
All this, he ſaid, had been expended in cight years, 
in the clothing and maintenance of two boys and a 
girl. And when he was preſſed to ſhew hoy their 
expences could amount to ſuch a ſum, he had the 
impudence to charge five oboli a day for their table 


and for ſhoes, and dying their clothes, and for the 


barber, he gave in no particular account, neither 
by the month nor by the year, but charged in one 
groſs ſum a talent of ſilver. For their father's monu- 
ment, he pretends to have been at the expence of 
five thouſand drachmæ, of which he charges one half 
to the account of the children. But it 1s manifeſt 
that it could not coſt zwen!y mine, His injuſtice 
to the children appears Sufficiently | in the following 
article 


o In thoſe ſimpler ages, the cloth, or ſtu, of which the 
clothes of perſons even of high rank, were made, was com- 
monly manufactured, from the wool, to the dying, at home. 


1 E88 0 N 8. 


article alone, if there were uo other proof of it. 
He had occaſion to buy a lamb for the feaſt of 
Bacchus, which coſt, as he pretends, ten drachmse 


and of theſe he charges _ to the account of 


his wards. 


Had the defendant been a man of any aint, 


he would have bethought himſelf of laying out to 


advantage the fortune left in his hands by the de- 
ceaſed, for the benefit for the fatherleſs children. 


Had he bought with it lands or houſes, the chil- 
dren might have been maintained out of the yearly 


rents, and the principal have been kept entire. But 


he does not ſeem to have once thought of improving 
their fortune; but, on the contrary,. to have con- 
trived only how to ſtrip them. 
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But the moſt atrocious (for a ſingle action) of Wass. 


all his proceedings, is what follows. When he 
was made commander of the gallies, along with 
Alexis, the ſon of Ariſtodicus, and, according to 
his own account, had been, on occaſion of fitting 
out the feet, and himſelf, at the expence of * 
eight mine, out of his own private purſe, — he 
charges his infant-wards with half this ſum. 
Whereas the ſtate not only exempts minors from 
public offices, but even grants them immunity, 
for one year, at leaſt, after they come of age. 
And when ke had fitted out, for a voyage to the 
Adriatic, a ſhip of burden to the value of tvs 
talents, he told his daughter, the mother of his 


wards, that the adventure was at the 7//qze, and 
pe ES, for 


10. 


Aces. 


Worb. 
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, for the Benefit of his wards. But, when the re- 
turns were made, and he had doubled the ſum by 
the profits of the voyage, — the gains were, he 
faid, all his own. — The fortune of his wards was 

Accvs, to anſwer for the damages;—but was not to be 
at all the Setter for the advantages! If, in this 
manner, one is to trade at the peril and loſs of 

others, and engroſs to him/elf the whole profits, 
it 18 not difficult to conceive how his partners may 
come to be andene, while he enriches himſelf. 

Avzzszon To lay before you all the particulars, which 

| have come to our knowledge, of this complicated 
| ſeene of wickedneſs, would but diſguſt and ſhock 

Arrin, you. We have witneſſes here to prove what we 

Pity have alleged againſt this cruel invader of the pro- 

. perty of helpleſs innocents, his own near relations, 

| entruſied to his charge by his deceaſed brother. 


N 


[The witneſſes examined. ] 


sunniss. You have Heard, venerable judges, the evidence 
Axriau. given againſt the defendant. He himſelf owns the 
| actual receipt of ſeven talents and forty mine of the 
Accvs, eſtate of the plaintiffs. To ſay nothing of what 
he may have, or raiher, certainly has, gained by 

oe. the uſe of this money; I will allow, what every 
reaſonable perſon will judge more than ſufficient 

for the maintenance of three children, with a gover- 

nor and a maid; a thouſand drachme a year, which 

is ſomething les than three drachme a. day. In 

| 5 85 | eight 
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eight years, this amounts to eight thouſand drach- Arp, 
mæ. So that, upon balancing the account, there 
remain due to the plaintiffs, of the ſeven talents 
and forty minæ, fix talents and twenty ming. For 
the defendant cannot pretend, that the eſtate of the 
Plaintiffs has ſuffered by fire, by water, or wy any 
other injury, than what himſelf has done it. 
[The reſt is wanting. ] 85 


LXIX. 
ConsuLTaTION. 


The 8 of Satan, in his infernal ooh of 
Pandzmonium, in which he propoſes to the 
conſideration of his angels, in what manner it 
would be proper to proceed, in conſequence of 

their defeat, and fall. [Milt. Parap. Losr, 
. II. 


OW RS and Dominions! Deities of Heav'n! May, 

For (ſince no deep within her gulph can hold pars 
Celeſtial vigour, though oppreſt and fallin) 
I give not heav'n for laſt. From this de eſcent cours. 
Celeſtial virtues riſing will appear 
More glorious, and more dread, than from no fall, 
And truſt :bem/elves to fear no /econd fate. 
Me though juſt right and the fix'd laws of Heav'n, Av Tue, 
Did firſt create your leader, next free choice, 


S 3 With 
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With what zeſdes, in council or in fight, 
Hath been atchiev'd of merit; yet this loſs 
Thus far, at leaſt, recover'd, hath much more 


_ Eftabliſh'd in a ſafe, unenvied throne, 


Yielded with full conſent. The happier tate 
In Heav'n, which follows dignity, might draw _ 
Envy from each inferior; but who here 


Will envy whom the higheſt place expoſes 


Foremoſt to ſtand againſt the Thund rer's aim, 
Your bulwark, and condemns to greateſt ſhare 
Of endleſs pain? With this advantage then 
To union, and firm faith, and firm accord, 


More than can be in Heav'n, we now return 


To claim our juſt inheritance of old, 
Surer to proſper, than proſperity 
Could have aſur d us, and by what bef Way, 


Whether of open war, or covert guile, 
We now debate. Who can adviſe, may ſpeak. 


LES SONS. 


LXX. „ 


FiERCENESS. DESPERAT ION. 


The ſpeech of the fallen angel Moloch, exciting 


the infernal crew to renew the war againſt the 
Meſſiah ?. [Ibid.] 


Y ſentence is for open war. * Of wiles 
More znexpert, I boaſt not. Then let thoſe 
Contrive, who need; unworthy of our might. 
For while hey fit contriving, ſhall the ref, 
Millions, now under arms, who longing wait 
The /ignal to aſcend, ſit ling'ring here 
Heav'n's fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark, opprobrious den of ſhame, 
The priſon of his tyranny, who reigns 
By our delay !—* No let us rather chooſe, 
Arm'd with bell-flames and fury, all at once 
O'er Heav'n's high 20% 7s to force re/i/tleſs way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
A3 Againſt 


? The author repreſents Satan's hoſtility as directed againſt 


the Supreme Being. But this ſeems (with all deference) to be 


incredible. For no created being can, without lofing all uſe 


of reaſon, imagine itſelf a match for Omnipotence. 


q «© No, let us,” &c. to, But perhaps,“ can hardly be over. 


| acted, if the dignity of the ſpeaker be kept up in pronounc- 
ing the paſſage. At the words, But perhaps,” &c. the angel 


compoſes himſelf again. 
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Againſt our torturer. When to meet the 201/ 
Of his terrific engine, he ſhall hear 
Infernal thunder, and for lightning ſee 


Blark fire, and horror, ſhot with equal rage 


Amongſt his angels; and his throne itſelf 

Mix'd with Tartarean ſulpbur and ſtrange fire, 

His own invented torments. — But perhaps 

The way ſeems difficult, and fteep to ſcale 

With adverſe wing againſt a higher foe, — 

Let ſuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench _ 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill, 

That, in our proper motion, we aſcend 

Up to our native ſeat. Deſcent and fall » 

To as is adverſe. Who but felt of late 

When our fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 

Inſulting, and purſu'd us through the deep; 

With what compulſion, and laborious flight 

We ſunk thus low? —* Th'. aſcent is eaſy then.— 

Th' event is fear d.— Should we again provoke 

Our enemy, ſome worſe way he may find 

To our deftru#ion ; if there be in hell 

Fear to be worſe deftroy'd. What can be worſe 

Than to dwell here, driv'n out from bliſs, con- 
demn'd 

In this abhorred deep to utter woe, 

Where pain of unextinguiſhable fire 

Muſt exerciſe us without hope of end, 

The vaſſals of his anger, when the ſcourge 


dnexorable, and the tort ring hour 


Calls 
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Calls us to penance? — More deſtroy'd than thus 
We muſt be quite aboliſp d, and expire. 
What fear we then? — What doubt we to in- Fisser. 
cenſe 
His utmoſt ire; which, to the height enrag d, 
Will either quite conſume us, and reduce 
To nothing this eſſential ; happier far 
Than miſerable to have eternal being. 8 
Or if our ſubſtance be indeed divine, 88 
And cannot ceaſe to be, we are, at worſt, 
On this fide nothing. And by proof we feel 


Our pow'r ſufficient to diſturb his Heav'n, MALICE. 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 


Though inacceſſible, his fatal throne; 
Which, if not victory, is yet revenge. | Fury, 


The voice, inftead of falling toward the end of this line, 
as uſual, is to riſe; and in ſpeaking the word revenge, the 
ferceneſs of the aubole "_ ought as it were to be expreſſed 


in one Word. 
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1 


CONSIDERATION. Dissuasiox. 
DirrIDENCR. 


The ſpeech of the fallen angel Belial, in anſwer 
to the foregoing. IIbid.] 


Should be much for open war, O peers! 
As not behind in hate; if what was urg d 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 
Did not diſſuade me moſt, and ſeem to caſt 


Ominous conjecture on the whoſe ſucceſs ; 


When he, who moſt excels in feats of arms, 

In what he counſels, and in what excels 

Miſtruſtful, grounds his courage on deſpair, 

And utter di ſolution, as the ſcope 

Of all his aim, after ſome dire revenge. 

But ht revenge *— The tow'rs of Heav'n are 
fill'd | 

With armed watch, that render all acceſs 

Impregnable. Oft on the Bord ring deep 

Encamp their legions; or with flight obſcure, 


Scout far and wiae into the realms of night, 


Scorning ſurprize.— Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels al] hell ſhould riſe 
With #/ackeft inſurrection, to confound 

Heav'n's pureſt light ; yet our great enemy, 


All 


; 
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All incorruptible, would on his throne /- 
Sit unpolluted, and th' ethereal mold, 
Incapable of ſtain, would ſoon expel 
Her miſchief, and purge off the baſer fire | 
Victorious. Thus repuls'd, our final hope Hoznon, 
Is flat deſpair. We muſt exaſperate 
Our conqueror to let looſe his boundleſs rage, 
And that muſt end us; that muſt be our cure, 
To be no more. Sad cure! For who would Joſe, 
Tho' full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Theſe thoughts, that wander through eternity, — 
To periſh utterly ; for ever loft 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion? —But will be, s. 
So wiſe, let looſe at once his utmoſt ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unawares, 
To give his enemies their wiſb, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger ſaves 
To puniſh endleſs? M Wherefore ceaſe we then,” Covnace 
Say they, who counſel war; © we are decreed, Axsutsn. 
% Reſerv'd and deſtin'd to eternal woe. 
&« Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more? 
« Mat can we ſuffer worſe?” * Is this then wor, Dzsraix- 
Thus /t ing, thus conſulting, thys in arms? e 
What, when we fled amain, purſu'd and ftruck Tassen. 
By Heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought 
The deep to ſhelter us; this place then ſeem'd 
A refuge from thoſe wounds : or when we lay 
Chain'd on the burning lake ? That ſure was worſe. 
What if the breazh, that kindled theſe grim Fres, Aryan 
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Aa d, ſhould Slow them into ſevenfold rage, 
And plunge us in the flames ? Or from above 
Should intermitted vengeance arm again 


His red right hand to plague us? What, if all 


Her /ftores were opened; and this firmament 

Of Hell ſhould ſpout her cataracts of fire, 
Impendent borrors, threat'ning hideous fall 
One day upon our heads, while we, perhaps, | | 
Deſigning or exhborting glorious war, 
Caught in a fiery tempeſt, ſhall be hurPd, 

Each on his rock transfix'd, the ſport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds, or for ever ſunk _ 


Under yon Boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 


There to converſe with everlaſting groans, 
Unreſpited, unpitied, unreliev'd, 


Ages of hopeleſs end? —This would be worſe, — 


War, therefore, open or conceal d, alike 
My voice diſſuades. —— 


« Shall we then live thus vile? The race of 


« Heau'n 


« Thus trampled, thus expell'd, to ſuffer here 


« Chains and theſe torments ] Better theſe than 
worſe, | 

By my advice. To ſuffer, as to do, 

Our ſtrength is equal; nor the law unjuſt, 

That ſo ordains. This was at firft reſolv'd, 

If we were w/e, againſt ſo great a foe 

Contending, and fo doubtful what might fall. 

I laugh, when thoſe, who at the ſpear are bold 

And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſprinł and fear 


What 
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Nhat yet they know muſt follow ; to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 
The ſentence of their congu'ror. This is now 
Our doom; which if with courage we can bear, Encov. 

Our foe ſupreme, in time, may much remit 

His anger, and, perhaps, thus far remov'd ' 
Not mind us, not offending, ſatisfy'd _ 
With what is puniſb'd; whence theſe raging fires 
Will Nacken, if his breath ſtir not their flames. 
Our purer eſſence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour, or enur'd, not feel, 
Or chang'd, at length, and to the 1 conformd 
In temper, and in nature, will receive, 
Familiar, the fierce heat, and void of pain. 
This Horror will grow mild, this darkneſs ligbt. 
Beſides what hope the never-ending flow 
Of future days may bring; what c ce, what change, 
Worth' waiting. Since our preſent lot appears, 
For happy, diſmal ; yet, for ill, not worſt, 
If we procure not to ourſelves more Woe, 
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LXXII. 
SupMISSION, CoupLAIxT. INTREATING. 


The ſpeech of Seneca, the philoſopher to Nero, 
complaining of the envy of his enemies, and 
requeſting the emperor to reduce him back 
to his former narrow circumſtances, that he 
might no longer be an object of their malig- 
nity. [The ſubſtance is taken from Corn. 


Tacit. Ax NAL. xiv. ] 

VI“ it pleaſe the imperial Majeſty of Ceſar 
favourably to accept the humble /ubmi/- 

ions and grateful acknowledgments of the Weak, 

though faithful guide of his youth*. 

It is now a great many years ſince I firſt had 
the honour of attending your imperial Majeſty 
as preceptor. And your bounty has rewarded my 
labours with ſuch affluence, as has drawn upon me, 
what I had reaſon to expect, the hwy of many of 


thoſe 


' 


Seneca was one of Nero's preceptors; and the emperor 
ſeemed, during the firſt part of his reign, to have profited 
much by his inſtrudtions. The egregious follies, and enor- 
mous, unprovoked cruelties he afterwards committed, of 
which his ordering Seneca to put himſelf to death, is among 
the moſt flagrant, ſeem hardly otherwiſe accountable, than 
by ſuppoſing that he loſt the uſe of his reaſon. 
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thoſe perſons, who are always ready to preſcribe 
to their prince, where to beſtow, and where to with- 


bold his favours. It is well known, that your illu- 
ſtrious anceſtor, Auguſtus, beſtowed on his deſerv- 


ing favourites, Agrippa and Mæcenas, honours 
and emoluments ſuitable to the dignity of the bene- 
factor, and to the ſervices of the receivers: Nor 
has his conduct been blamed. My employment about 
your imperial Majeſty has, indeed, been purely 
domeſtic : I have neither headed your armies, nor 
alſiſted at your councils. But you know, Sir, (though 
there are ſome, who do not ſeem to attend to it) 
that a prince may be ſerved in different ways, ſome 
more, others leſs conſpicuous, and that the latter 
may be to him as valuable as the former. 
c But what,” ſay my enemies, © ſhall a private 
te perſon, of equeſtrian rank, and a provincial by 


te cians? Shall an upſtart, of no name, nor family, 


& rank with zho/e, who can by the fatues, which 


« make the ornament of their palaces, reckon 
ce backward a line of anceſtors, long enough to 
ce tire out the faſti* ? Shall a philoſopher, who has 
written for others precepts of moderation, and 
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birth, be advanced to an equality with the patri- 


ce contempt of all that is external, bimſelf live in 
cc affluence and luxury? Shall he purchaſe eſtates, 


« and 


t The Faſti, or Calendars, or, if you pleaſe, Almanacs, 
of the ancients, had, as our Almanacs, tables of kings, con- 


ſuls, &c. 
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« and lay out money at intereſt ? Shall he build 


<« palaces, plant gardens, and adorn a country, at 


ce his oz0n expence, and for his own pleaſure?” 


 Cz/ar has given royally, as became imperial 
magnificence. Seneca has received what his prince 
beftowed * nor did he ever aſt: he is only guilty 
of — not refuſing. Cæſar's rank places him above 
the reach of invidious malignity. Seneca is not, nor 
can be, high enough to deſpiſe the envious. As the 
overloaded ſoldier, or traveller, would be glad to 
be relieved of his burden, ſo I, in this laſt tage of 
the journey of life, now that I find myſelf unequal 
to the lighteſt cares, beg, that Ceſar would kindly 
egſe me of the trouble of my unwieldy wealth. 
I beſzech him to reſtore to the imperial treaſury, 
from whence it came, what is to me ſuperfluous 
and cumbrous. The time and the attention, which 
am now obliged to beſtow upon my villa and 
my gardens, I ſhall be glad to apply to the regu- 
lation of my mind. Cæſar is in the flower of life. 
Long may he be equal to the toils of government. 
His goodneſs will grant to his worn-oat ſervant, 
leave to retire. It will not be derogatory from 


' Cefar's greatneſs to have it ſaid, that he beftowwed 


favour 5 On ſome, who, ſo far from being intoxicated 
with them, ſhewed —— that they could be happy, 
when (at their own requeſt ) diveſted of them. 
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Iago goes on to inflame Othello's jealouſy (ſee 
P- 2 56.) againſt his innocent wife. Othello 
is by him worked up to rage. | Shake. 
nn e 


i [Alone.] I Will in Caffo's lodging drop bror- 
* this handkerchief, 9 
That he may find it; then perſuade the Moor, 


His wife did give it. —Trifles light as air, 


Are to the jealous confirmations ſtrong, 

As proofs from holy writ. This will work miſchief. —_— 
Dangerous conceits are in their nature poiſons, 

Which at the it are ſcarce found to diſtaſte; 

But with a little 2 ion on the Blood, 

Burn, like the mines of ſulphur. 


[Othello appears. 1 
Tis a l T 
Look where he comes! Not all the drow/y potions, - 
That e'er calm'd raging anguiſh to repoſe, © 
Shall medicine thee to that Zleſed ſleep, 
Which thou ow'd'f the paſt night. 


Enter Othello. Does not ſee Iago. 
Ou. Ha! Falſe to me! 


PERTUuR-· 
SAT ION. 


Iago. 


e 


3 
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Soornixe Tags. How now, noble general? No more of 


that. | 
9295 Oth. Avaunt Be gone! Thou'ft ſet me on 
the rack. 
Better, unknowing, to be much abus d, 
Than but to doubt the leaſt. 
PzzTExD. lago. How, my Lord? 


Rzczxzz Oth. What ſenſe had I of her unfaithfolneſs? 


for loſt 
Rzrozx, I thought not of it; felt no injury; 


I fept untroubled ; 1 wak'd free and cheerful. 
Ancui3* O now, farewel for ever, bleſſed peace 
Garzr. Of mind! Farewel the tranquil breaſt, 
The plumed troops, the thunders of the war, 
The fire of valour, and the pride of nn 


Othello is a wicked woman's moch ry. 


| Pare. Iago. Is't poſſible, my Lord, you ſhould be 


SURPRISE 
thus. » * * — 


Re-. Oth. Hillain! Be ſure thou prove my love a 
 traitreſs, (Catching him by the throat.] 
TuxzarT. Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſoul, | 
"T were better for thee to have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath. 


PRETEND. | 
I. Is it come to this ! Good heav'n defend 


with me! U 
VExXAT, 
ker Are you a nan? Have you a foul, or ſenſe? 
5 0 
Incxar. I've done. Take my office + Wretched fool, 


rng. Thar liv'ſt to make thine Honeſty a vice! 


CUSATION 


. 10 monſtrous world 1 What times are we fall'n 


upon? 


TO 


To be dire# and hongh, is not ſafe: 
bank you for this profit, and hencefortli 
I'll Jove no friend ; ; ſince love breeds ſuch offence. 
[Going,] 
Och. Nay ſtay thou ſpouldiſt be honęſti. 
Iag. I ſhould be wiſe; for honeſty's a Fool, 
That Ieſes what it works for. | | 
Oth: In my anguiſh 
I think my wife is honeſt, and think ſhe 7s not, 
I think that thou art juſt, and that thou art not. 
I'll have ſome mu * Her _ ; that was as 
freſh, - 
As Dian's v age , 1s now Agri and black, 
As mine own face. If there be cords or knives, 
Poiſon, or fire, or /uffocating fteams, 
I'll not endure it. Would I were but atis d. 
Jag. I ſee, Sir, you are eaten up with paſſion, 
I do repent me that I ever ſtarted it. 
Oth. Give me a living reaſon ſhe's d mw 
Tag. I do not like the office : 
But ſince I'm enter'd in this cauſe ſo far, 
Urg'd on by fooliſh honefty of friendſhip, 
I muſt go on, or beat the name of flanderer: 
I lay in the ſame room with Caſſio lately, 
And being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not ſleep. There is a kind of men, 
„„ S800 
a «© Her name, that is, her character, or reputation. 
* ©« ian's viſage. Diana is repreſented in the heathen 
mythology as a goddeſs of extraordinary purity. 
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So looſe of ſoul, that, in their Neep, will mutter 
All their afairs. One of this kind is Caſſio. 


In fleep I heard him ſay, © Sweet Deſdemona ! 
« Let us be wary; let us hide our loves. 
« O curſed fate, that gave thee to the Moor.” 
Oth. O monſtrous! I will tear her limb from 
limb. | | 
Iag. Nay ; but be calm. This may be nothing 


(pet. 5 
She may be honeſt ſtill. But tell me this, 


Have you not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief 


Spotted with /rawberries, in your wite's hand? 3 
Oth. I gave her 8 88 a one. Twas my firſt 
PRs.  -- Ga 
Iag. That I knew not. But ſuch a handkerchief 
(I'm fare, it was the ſame) did I oy 5 ; 
See Cafho wipe his beard with. 
Oth. O that the /ave had twenty thouſand 


lives l 
One is too poor too weak for my revenge. 
Iag. Vet be patient, Sir. 
Och. O Slood, blood, blood! | 
Hot, reeking blood ſhall waſh the pors'nous ſtain, 
Which fouls mine honour. From me hour, my 
thoughts | 
Shall ze'er look back, nor ebb to humble love, | 
Till a capacious, and wide revenge, 
Equal to their groſs guilt, ſwallows them up. 
Come, go with me apart, I will withdraw, 
To furniſh me with ſome ift means of death. 
N 
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For the fair ſarc rss, and her ſmooth adulterer.—— 


From hence thou'rt my /ieutenant. SA. 
| 1 1 | PET. 
Jag. As you will, Sir. money 
4 e 
"3 CRAFT. FooLisn FEAR. VEXATION. 


Maſcarille, a crafty ſervant in the intereſt of 
Leander, his maſter's ſon, contrives to ſend 
his old maſter into the country, and, in the 
mean time, perſuades his friend Anſelm, that 

je he is dead, ſuddenly; and, on that pretext, 

| borrows of him a ſum of money for Leander. 
of ' [See Moliere, LUETOURDI. : 


Au. 77 HA T, my good friend Pandolph dead. sons. 
nd Maſc. I don't wonder the news ſur- cone. 
priſes you. e 
Anſ. To die ſo very ſuddenly ! zonen 
Maſc. It is a very hurrying way of doing cone. 
things, to be ſure. But who can make people live, 
2 you know, if they will dies 
ny Anſ. But how does your young maſter take it? g=. 
| Maſc. Take it! why worſe than he would Warn. 
a kicking. He welters on the ground like a Gs _ 
wounded adder, and ſays he will abſolutely g⁰ 
into the ſame grave with his dear papa. If it 
were not that they who take on ſo violently do 
| not, for the moſt part, hold it long, I ſhould 
r : . expect 
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expect him to go quite compompous Gs it,— 


Arooer,. But—a—you mult know, Sir, that we are at 


4 


As x. 
Fav. 


AN x. 
AvAx. 


RESOI. 


ANx. 
ALARM. 


Corn. 


HAs TE. 


in a pucker at our houſe. The old gentleman 


muſt be buried, you know, and that requires 
ſome of the ready. And my young maſter, if he 
were in his beft wits, knows no more than a 
broomſtick, where to find a penny of money, For 
you know, the old one, reſt his ſoul, kept all that 
ſame as /nug as if he had thought the day-ligbi 
would melt it. Now, Sir, you would do us a 
great kindneſs if you will be ſo good as to help 
us with a /core or two of pieces, till we can turn 
ourſelves round a little. 

Anſ. Hum—[Aſide.] He will have a FO" 
eftate. And will not grudge to pay handſome 
intereſt. [To Maſc.]J I will come to him imme- 
diately, and bring the money with me; and try to 
comfort him a little. | He goes. Gives the money. 
Is deceived by an artificial corpſe laid out on the 
bed. Returns full of anxiety. ]—Lawk-a-day ! 
what a /ad thing thts is, He was but /ixty-eight, 
or ſixty-nine ; about the ſame age with myſelf. 
It frightens me to think of it. Suppoſe 7 ſhould 
die ſuddenly too. I believe I had better think - 
of repenting, and making my peace. It is true, 
he was a little a/thmatic, and, thank God, 10 
body has better lungs- hem—hem — hem than 
myſelf.— Well, but I muſt go, and fend neigh- 


bour Cloak'um the undertaker, as I promiſed, 
{Going. He meets the ſuppoſed dead man, 
- | who 
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who had been ſtopped on his way to his coun- : 
try-houſe, by perſons, who informed him of 
the falſchood of the reports which had occa- 


ſioned his ſetting out.] Ab] mercy on my ſoul! zor. 
What is bat! My old friend's ghoſt! They 988 


ſay, none but wicted folks walk. I wiſh I were 


at the bottom of a coal-pit ! Law | ! How pale, and 
how long his face is grown ſince his death. He 
never was handſome. And death has improved 
him very much the wrong way. —Pray, do not lx rx. 
come near me. I wiſhed you very well when 
you was alive. But I could never abide a dead 
man cheek by jaw! with me. Reſt your ſoul ! 


| Reſt your 8 1 gray! Vaniſh, * in the Taz. 


name of . 
 Paadolph. What the plague is the matter, old Won ora. 


friend! Are you gone out of mY wits? I came 
to aſk your advice; but. 


Anſ. Tel}, me, then, 1 855 without coming a lxxs. 


ſſtep nearer, what you would have me do for the 


repoſe of your ſoul, Ad, ah, eh, eh, mercy on us! 
no nearer, pray! If it be only to take your leave Taz. 
of me that you are come bach, I could have ex- 
cuſed you the ceremony with all my heart. [Pan- 
dolph comes nearer, to convince Anſelm, that 
he is not dead; He draws back as the other 
advances.] Or if you—mercy on us no nearer 
pray, or if you have wronged any body, as 
you always loved money a little, I give you the 
word of a frighted chriſtian, I will pray as long prerrer. 
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Min rx. | 


| Rrmon, 


Sus r. 


FEAR. 


Rx Mor. 


FEAR. 


Ix xx. 


Earn, 
INx TR. 


1 S e 
as you plzaſe, for the deliverance and repoſe of your 
departed ſoul. My good, worthy, noble friend, do, 
Pray diſappear, as ever you would wiſb your old 


Friend Anſelm to come to his ſenſes again. 
Pand. [laughing.] If I were not moſt con- 


foundedly out of humour, I could be diverted to a 
pitch. But prithee now, old friend, what is, in 
the ind; that you will have me to be dead? 
This is ſome contrivance of that rogue Maſcarille; 


I gueſs by what I have juſt found out of his 


tricks. | 
Anſ. Ah, you are dead, too ſure. Did not 


I ſee your corpſe laid out upon your own bed, 


. 


Pand. bat the duce! I am dead, and know | 


nothing Fit! But don't you ſee that I am not 
dead? 8 


Anſ. You are clothed with a body of air, 


which reſembles your own perſon, when you was 
alive—only—you'll excuſe me——a good deal 
plainer. But, pray, now, don't aſſume a figure 
more frightful. I am within a hair's breath of 


lofing my ſenſes already; and if you ſhould turn 


yourſelf into a giant, with /awcer-eyes, or a black 
horſe without a head, or any of the ugly ſhapes — 
I aſk pardon — you apparitions ſometimes put 


on, I am ſure I ſhould go clean o one fide at the 


firſt glimpſe of you. Pray, then, in the name of 
the bleſſed virgin, and all the ſaints, male and 


. female, be ſo good as to vaniſh quietly, and leave 


your 


2 
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your poor frightened old friend wit enough to 


keep him out of a madbouſe. 

Pand. This is undoubtedly that rogue Maſ- 
carille's manufacture. He has, for ſome gracious 
purpoſe, contrived to ſend me to the country on a 
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VAT. 


fools errand, and I ſuppoſe, in my abſence, he has, 


to anſwer ſome other pious end, perſuaded you 


that I am dead. Come, give me thy band and Excov. 


thou wilt be convinced J am not dead more than 


thyſelf. 


Anſ. [drawing back.] I bat was it I ſaw laid Rxxve· 


out upon the bed then? 

Pand. How ſhould 7 know | ? It was not 7, 
however. 

Anſ. If I were ſure you are not dead, 1 ſhould 
not be afraid to touch you: but the hand of a 
dead man ruſt be ſo c- 0—0—1d! 

Pand. Prithee now, give over. I tell you, it is 
nothing but Maſcarille's invention; [He ſeizes 
Anſelm's hand, who ſcreams out.] 

Anſ. Ab! Saint Anthony preſerve me '—Ab 


—ab —eb—eb — Why —why—— after 4d, your 


hand is not ſo co - -- ld, neitber. Of the two, 
it is rather warmer than my own. Can it Je, 
though, that you are not dead? + 0 

. 

Anſ. I begin to gueſtion it a little myſelf. But 
ſtill my mind miſgives me plaguily about the corpſe 
I ſaw /aid out upon your bed, If I could but find 
out what that was 


U 4 Pand. 
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RET e. 


SHUDD. 
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Pand. Pſhaw, prithee, what fignifies it what it 
was? as long as you ſee plainly I am pot dead. 

Anf. Why yes, as you ſay, that is the point. 
But yet the corpſe upon the bed haynts me. But 
—[paules] I'll be hang d if it be not as you ſay. 
Maſcarille is a rogue. But, if you be not dead, I 
am in #ws ſweet ſcrapes. One is, the danger of 
being dubbed Maſcarille's Fool. The other of 
loſing fifty pieces, I furniſhed him for Jour inter- 
ment, 

Pand. O, you N lent him money, 2 
you? Then the ſecret is out. 

Anſ. Yes; but you know, it was upon the 
credit of your eſtate, and for your 0wWn perſonal 
benefit, For, if you had been dead, you muſt 
haye been buried, you know, And Maſcarille 


told me, your ſon could come at 10 ready caſh, 


you know. So that I hope; _ will fee me . 
you know. 

Pand. I'll be hang'd if I 45. I have enough to 
Pay on that ſcore, otherwiſe, 
Anſ. Tl pluck off every fingle grey bair that is 
upon my old fooliſh head. Mat] to have no 
more wit at this time of life! I expect nothing 
elſe than that they ſhould make a farce in praiſe 
of my wiſdom, and act me, till the tun be ſicł of 
me, 8 different ways ] 


LXXV. 
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LXXV. 


ExHORTATION. 


The ſpeech pf Galgacus the general of the Cale- 
donit”, in which he exhorts the army he had 
aſſembled, in order to expel the Romans, to 
fight valiantly againſt. their foes under Jul. 

Agricola. [ Corn, 7. acit, Vrr. Ackie.] 


CounTRYMEN, and FELLOW SOLDIERS! 


HEN I conſider the cauſe, for which we cov. 
have drawn our ſwords, and the neceſſity 

of ſtriking an effe7ual blow before we ſheathe 

them again, I feel joyful hopes ariſing in my mind, 

that this day an opening ſhall be made for the 
reſtoration of Britiſh liberty, and for ſhaking off 

the infamous yoke of Roman ſlavery. Caledonia vzxar. 

is yet free. The all-graſping power of Rome has Covn, 
not yet been able to ſeize our liberty. But it is 

only to be preſerved by valour. By flight it 
cannot: for the ſea confines us; and that the Wann, 
more effeftually, as being poſſeſſed by the Beets 

of the enemy. As it is by arms that the brave | 
acquire immortal fame, ſo f it is by arms that the = 


ſordid 


Y The Caledonii were, according to Ptolemy, the inbabi- 


tants of the interior parts of what before the union was called 
Scotland, now North-Britain, 
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fordid muſt defend their lives and properties, or loſe 


them. You are the very men, my friends, who 
have hitherto ſet Sounds to the unmeaſurable 
ambition of the Romans. In conſequence of your 
inhabiting the more inacceſſible parts of the iſland, 
to which the ſhores of thoſe countries on the 
continent, which are enſlaved by the Romans, 
are inviſible, you have hitherto been free from the 
common diſgrace, and the common ſufferings. 
You lie almoſt out of the reach of fame itſelf. 
But you muſt not expect to enjoy this untroubled 
ſecurity any longer, unleſs you beſtir yourſelves ſo 
ehectually, as to put it out of the power of the enemy 
to ſearch out your retreats, and diſturb your repoſe. 
If you do not, curigſity alone will ſet them a prying, 
and they will conclude that there is ſomewhat 
worth the labour of conquering in the interior parts 
of the land, merely becauſe they have never ſeen 
them. What is little known is often covered, becauſe 


ſo little known. And you are not to expe? that 


you ſhould eſcape the ravage of the general plun- 
derers of mankind, by any ſentiment of moderation 
in them. When the countries, which are more ac- 
celſible, come to be ſubdued, they will then force 
their way into thoſe which are harder to be come 
at. And if they ſhould conquer the dry land 
over the whole world, they will then think of 
carrying their arms beyond the ocean, to ſee 
whether there be not certain unknown regions, 
which they may azzack, and reduce under ſub- 

jection 
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jection to the Roman empire. For we ſee, that if 
a country is thought to be powerful in arms, the 
Romans attack it, becauſe the conqueſt will he 
glorious ; if inconfiderable in the military art, be- 
cauſe the victory will be eaſy; if rich, they are 
drawn thither by the hope of plunder ; if poor, 
by the defire of fame. The eaſt and the weſt, the 
ſouth and the north, the face of the whole earth, is 
the ſcene of their military atchievements ; the world 
is too little for their ambition, and their avarice. 
They are the only nation ever known to be equally 
deſirous of conquering a poor kingdom as a rich 
one. Their ſupreme joy ſeems to be ravaging, 
fighting, and ſhedding of blood; and when they Hoxzes- 
have unpeopled a region, ſo that there are none left : 
alive able wo bear arms, they ſay, they have given ; 
Peace to that country. 8 
Nature itſelf has peculiarly endeared to all men, Taub + 
their wives, and their children. But it is known 
to you, my countrymen, that the conquered 
youth are daily draughted «ff to ſupply the defici- 
encies in the Roman army. The wives, the ſiſters, Hoznon. 
and the daughters of the conquered are either ex- 
poſed to the violence, or at leaſt corrupted by the 
arts of theſe cruel ſpoilers. The fruits of our in- Accus. 
duſtry are plundered, to make up the tributes im- 
poſed on us by oppreffive avarice. Britons ſow 
their fields; and the greedy Romans reap them. 
Our very bodies are worn out in carrying on their Court, | 
military works; and our 7o:ls are rewarded by 
them 


In Die. 


Ac cus. 
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them with abzſe and ſtripes. Thoſe, who. are 


born to ſlavery, are bought and maintained by their 


maſters. But this unhappy country pays for being 
enflaved, and feeds thoſe who enſiave it. And our 
portion of diſgrace is the bittereſt, as the inhabi- 


tants of this iſand are the laſt, who have fallen 


under the galling yoke. Our native bent againſt 
tyranny, is the offence, which moſt ſenſibly irritates 
thoſe lordly uſurpers, Our diftance from the ſeat 
of government, and our natural defence by the 
furrounding ocean, render us obnoxious to their 


ſuſpicions : for they know that Britons are born 


with an inſtinctive love of liberty; and they con- 
clude that we muſt be naturally led to think of 
taking the advantage of our detached ſituation, to 
diſengage ourſelves, one time or bv; from their 


. oppreſſion. 


Thus, my countrymen, and fellow-ſoldiers, 
ſuſpefted and bated, as we ever muſt be by the 
Romans, there is no proſpect of our enjoying even 
a tolerable ſtate of bondage under them. Let 
us then, in the name of all that is /acred, and in 
defence of all that is dear to us, reſolve to exert 


ourſelves, if not for glory, at leaſt for ſafety; if 


not in vindication of Britiſh honour, at leaſt in 
defence of our lives. How near were the Bri- 
gantines to. ſnaking off the Yoke — led on too by a 
woman ? 


* 


2 The Brigantines, according to Ptolemy, inhabited what 


is now called Yorkſhire, the biſhopric of Durham, &c. 


LESSONS. 
woman ? They burnt a Roman ſettlement : they 
attacked the dreaded Roman legions in their camp. 

Had not their partial fucceſs drawn them into a 
fatal ſecurity, the buſineſs was done. And ſhall not 
we, of the Caledonian region, whoſe territories are 
yet free, and whoſe ftrength entire, ſhall we not, my 
.fellow-ſoldiers, attempt ſomewhat, which may 
ſhew theſe foreign ravagers, that they have more 
to do than they think of, before they be maſters of 
the whole ian? 
But, after all, who are theſe mighty Romans ? 
Are they gods, or mortal men, like ounſelves? Do 
we not ſee, that they fall into the ſame errors, and 


weakneſſes, as others ? Does not peace efſeminate 


them? Does not abundance debauch them ? Does 
not wantonneſs enervate them? Do they not even 


go to exceſs in the moſt unmanly vices? And can 


you Imagine that they, who are remarkable for 
their vices, are likewiſe remarkable for their va- 


tour? What, then, do we dread ?—Shall I Zell 


you the very truth, my fellow ſoldiers? It is by 
means of our inteſtine divifions, that the Romans 


have gained ſo great advantages over us. They 
turn the miſmanagements of their enemies to their 
own praiſe. They boaſt of what they have done, 


and ſay nothing of what we might have done, had 


we been ſo wi/e as to unite againſt them. 
What is this formidable Roman army? Is it not 
compoſed of a mixture of people from different 


countries; ſome more, ſome leſs, diſpoſed to military 


achievements ; 
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achievements ; ſome more, ſome leſs, capable of 


bearing fatigue and hardſhip? They keep toge- 
ther, while they are ſucceſsful. Attack them with 
vigour : diſtreſs them: you will ſee them more diſ- 


united among themſelves than we are now. Can 


any one imagine, that Gauls, Germans, and, — 

with ſhame I muſt add, Britons, who baſely lend, 

for a time, their /imbs, and their lives, to build 
up a foreign tyranny; can one imagine, that theſe 
will not be longer enemies than flaves? or that 
ſuch an army is held together by ſentiments of 
fidelity or affefion? No : the only bond of union 
among them is fear. And, whenever terror ceaſes 
to work upon the minds of that mixed multitude, 


they, who now fear, will then hate their gyrannical 


maſters. On our fide there is every poſſible incite- 
ment to valour. The Roman courage is not, as 
ours, inflamed by the thought of wives and chil- 


_ dren in danger of falling into the hands of the 


enemy. The Romans have no parents, as we have, 
to reproach them, if they ſhould deſert their in- 
firm old age. They have no country bare to fight 
for. They are a motley collection of foreigners, in 
a land wholly «known to them, cut off from their 
native country, hemmed in by the ſurrounding ocean, 
and given, I hope, a prey into our hands, with- 
out all poſſibility of eſcape, Let not the ſound of 
the Roman name affright your ears, Nor let 
the glare of gold or filver, upon their armour 
dazzle your eyes. It is not by gold, or filver, 

that 
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that men are either wounded or defended; though 


they are rendered a richer prey to the conquerors. 
Let us boldly attack this diſunited rabble, We 
ſhall find among themſelves a reinforcement to our 
army. The degenerate Britons, who are incorpo- 
rated into their forces, will, through ſhame of their 
country's cauſe deſerted by them, quickly leave 
the Romans, and come over to 4s. The Gauls, 
remembering their former liberty, and that it was 
the Romans who deprived them of it, will forſake 
their tyrants, and join the afſertors of freedom. 


The Germans, who remain in their army, will fol- 


low the example of their countrymen, the Uſppri, 
who ſo lately deſerted. And what will there be 
then to fear? A few half-garriſoned forts; a few 


municipal towns inhabited by worn-but old men, 


diſcord univerſally prevailing, occaſioned by 25- 
ranny in thoſe who command, and obſtinacy in thoſe 
who ſhould obey. On our fide, an army united in 

the cauſe of their country, their wives, their chil- 
dren, their aged parents, their liberties, their lives. 

At the head of this army hope I do not offend 
againſt modeſty in ſaying, there is a General ready 
to exert all his abilities, ſuch as they are, and to 
hazard his /ife in leading you to victory, and to 
freedom, 

I conclude, my ben and fellow- 
ſoldiers, with putting you in mind, that on your 
| behaviour this day depends your future enjoy- 
ment of peace and liberty, or your ſubjection to a 

tyrannical 
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tyrannical enemy, with all its grie vous confeguthces: 


When, therefore, you come to engage — think of 


your anceſtors —and think of your poſterity. 


LXXVI. 


Douzrixd. VEXATION. ArrRœTATIoN of 
LEARNING. COMPULSION, &c. 


[See Moliere's MaRRIact FoRcR-T 


Longhead ſolus, with an open letter in his hand: 


I WAS wrong to proceed ſo far in this matter 
ſo haſtily. To ix the very day, and then fail, 
Her father will proſecute me, to be ſure, and will 
recover heavy damages too, as. he threatens me: 


But then, what could I do ? Could I marry with 


the proſpect I had before me? To tell me, ſhe 
married to get free from reſtraint, and that ſhe 
expected I ſhould make no enquiry into her con- 
duct more than ſhe would into mine! If ſhe ſpeaks 
ſo freely before marriage, how will ſhe a# after? 
No, uo, I'll fand his proſecution. Better be a 
beggar than à cuckold, —But hold. —Perhaps 1 
am more afraid than hurt. She might mean 


only innocent freedom. — She is a charming girl. 


But I am 7hirty years older thart ſhe is. would 
wiſh to marry her; but I ſhould not like what I am 


afraid will be the conſequence, What reſolution 


ſhall 


LESSONS. 
ſhall I tate? I'll be hang d, if I know what to do. 
On one hand, beauty inviting z on the other, cuc- 

 koldom as ugly as the d—1. On one hand, marriage; 


on the other, a /aw-ſuit. I am in a fine dilemma. 


Lancelot Longbead; Lancelot Longhead ; Iſtrik- 
ing himſelf on the forehead.] PII tell you what, 
old friend, I doubt you are but a fmpleton all this 


il 


AnxI1IZTYs 


DrsiIE. 


Arrar- 
HENS, 
145 x a- 


110. 


while, that you have been thinking yourſelf a a 


little Solomon. I'll e'en go and conſult with ſome 
friends, what I muſt do. For I cannot deter- 
mine, within myſelf, whether I had better try to 
make it up with the family, and go on with my 
intended marriage, or ſet them at defiance, and 
reſolve to have nothing to do with matrimony.— 
If any body adviſes me to marry, I'll venture it, 
I think. Let me ſee, what wiſe, ſagacious people 
are there of my acquaintance ? — Oh my two 


Dovnri;: 


Cons1D. 
Rx80L, 


neighbours, Dr. Neverout, and Dr. Doubty; men 


of univerſal learning! I'll go to them direfly— 


And here is Dr. Neverout coming out of 2hjs | 


houſe very fortunately: 
Neverout, [talking to one in the houſe. ] I tell 


you friend, you are a /i/ly fellow, ignorant of all 


good diſcipline, and fit to be baniſhed from the 
republic of letters. 1 will undertake to demonſtrate 
to you by convincing arguments, drawn from the 
writings of Ariſtotle himſelf, the philoſopher of phi- 
loſophers, that, ignarus es, you are an ignorant 
fellow; that ignarus eras, you was an ignorant 
fellow; that ignarus Fuiſti, you have been an 

| X ignorant 
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ignorant fellow; that, ignarus fueras, you had 

been an ignorant fellow; and that, ignarus eris, 

you will be an ignorant fellow, through all the 

Lenders, caſes, numbers, voices, moods, tenſes, and 

perſons, of all the articles, the nouns, the pronouns, 

the verbs, the participles, the adverbs, prep tions, 
interjections, and conjunction. 

Woxpzz, Long. Somebody muſt have uſed E very 

| ill, to make him call ſo many hard names. Dr. 


CIVII IT Y. Neverout, your ſervant, | A word with you, if 


you pleaſe, Sir. - 
1 Nev. You pretend to reaſon! You don t ſo 
much as know the firſt elements of the art of rea- 
Pri“ ſonjng. You don't know the difference between 
du category and a predicament, nor dernden a major 
and a minor. 
Longh. His vaſſion Hinds hich * he does 
Civitity. not fee me. Doctor, kiſs your bands. May 
rr 
. Nev. Do you know what a bplickder you have 
Paivz. committed? Do you know what it is to be guilty 
of a /llogiſm in Balordo ? Your major is fooliſh, 
your minor impertinent, and your conclufion ridi- 
culous. 
EN. Longh. a Doctor, wo is i, chat 10 
Aiiſturbs your philojophy ? 
AnGzn. Nev. - The moſt atrocious provocation in the 
Paivs. Word. An ignorant fellow would defend a prope- 
fition the moſt erroneous, the moſt abominable, the 
moſt execrable that ever was uttered, or written. - 
Eon ge En Looks 
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Longh, May I , what it is? 
Nev. Mr. Longhead, all is ruined. The 
world is fallen i into a general depravity, A degree 
of licentiouſneſs, that is alarming, reigns univer- 


ſally; and the governors of ſtates have reaſon to 


be aſhamed of themſelves, who have power in 
their hands for maintaining good order among 
mankind, and /uffer ſuch enormities to paſs unpu- 
niſpea. 

Longh. What is it, pray, Sir? 


that in a chriſtian country, a perſon ſhould be 


allowed to uſe an expreſſion publicly, that one 
would think would frighten a nation, an ex- 


preſſion, that one would expect to raiſe the devil 


Only think of — The form of a hat! There, 
Mr. Longhead, 7here's an expreſſion for you! Did 
you think you ſhould have /ived to hear ſuch an . 


expreſſion as — The form of a hat!“ 
Longh. How, Sir ? I don't ater wherein 
the harm of ſuch an expreſſ ion conſiſts, 


Nev. I affirm, and inſiſt upon it, with hands 


and feet, pugnis et calcibus, unguibus et roftro, that 


to ſay, © The form of a hat,” is as abſurd, as to 
ſay, that, datur vacuum in rerum naturd, there is 
a vacuum in nature. [Turning again to the per- 


ſon, with whom he had been diſputing i in the 


houſe.] Yes, ignorant creature, a hat is an ina- 
nimate ſubſtance, and therefore form cannot be 


predicated of it. Go, illiterate wretch, and read 
X 2 Ariſtotle's 
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ger of qualities. Go, ſtudy Aquinas, 
Burgerſdicius, Ad Scbeiblerus, of the ten predica- 
ments. Go; and then ſay © The form of a 


« bat,” if you dare. 


5 


Sartzrac. Longh. O, I thought, Doctor, ſomething 5 


worſe than all this had happened. 
Arrange Nev. What would you have worſe, unleſs a 
HENS. 

orn. comet were to come from beyond the orbit of 

„Saturn, and either burn the world by its near ap- 

proach; drown it by attracting the ſea, and raiſing 

2 tide three miles high; or force it from its orbit 

by impinging againſt it, and make it either fy out 

| into infinite ſpace, or ruſb to the ſun, the centre of 

Arzzx- Our /yſtem. Except this, what can be worſe, than 

nn confounding language, deſtroying qualities, demo- 

liſning predicaments, and, in ſhort, overturning 

all ſcience from the foundation. For Logic is the 
foundation of ſcience. 


Cons rp. Longh. Why, it may be a had thing, for 


I=Tzzar- What I know. But, pray, . let a body 

"ae. ſpeak with you. 

AxcEs. Nev. [To the perſon in the houſe.] An 
impertinent fellow ! 

I=rzzar. Longh. He is ſo; but I want your advice; 
in 

AxGrn. Nev. A Zlockbead! 


Intezar, Longh. Well, I own, he is fo; but no more 
of that, pray, good Doctor. 
Piz. Nev. To pretend to dj i/pute with me! 
Longh. 


t 


have done. If what 1 have ſaid will not convince, 
let the ignorant be ignorant ftill. What would 
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Longh. He is very much in the wrong, to Cons. 
be ſure. But now let me aſk you a gueſtion, in 22. 


Doctor. You muſt know, Sir, that I have been azzixc. 


thinking of marrying. Only I am a little afraid Azyizixe: 


of that, you En of; the misfortune, for which 


no body is pitied. Now I ſhould be glad you 
would, as a philoſopher, ive me Fu Pine on 
this point. 

Nev. Rather than edit fack an e ] Axczn, 
would deny ſubſtantial forms, and abſtradt entities. 
Longh. Plague on the man! He knows nothing Var. 
of what I have been ſaying. Why, Dr. Neverout; Ix x. 
I have been talking to you this hour, and you 
give me no anſwer. 

Nev. I aſk your pardon. I was engaged in Aro. 
ſupporting truth againſt ignorance: but now I 


you conſult me upon ? 

Longh. I want to Zalk with you about an ix. 
affair of conſequence. 

Nev. Good. And what tongue do you intend EN. 
to uſe in the converſation with me? 

Longh. What tongue? Why, the tongue ] LOTTTY 
have in my mouth. 

Nev. I mean, what language; what ſpeech ? Exe. 
Do you intend to talk with me in Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew? 


Longh. Not I. I don't 83 one of them 
from another, 
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1 ſuppoſe, as the Lalian, N which is Ew 
and muſical. 


Longh. No. 7 
' Nev. The Spaniſh which 1s nun, and ſo- 


Noro. 


Longh. M 7 N 
Nev. The EA which is copibus and ex- 
prefſrve. Eb, CE FEY; 


Longh. Vo. 3 8 
Nev. The High Dach i is "ny an indifferent 


language. You wor'?, I fuppo®, make uſe of 
it in this converſation. 


Longh. Vo. 


Nev. And the Low Dutch is worſe ſtill. Will 
you talk to me in Turkiſh? it is a a loft 'y language. 

Longh. No, 

"wing What think you of the Syriac, the 


Arabic, the Chaldaic, the Perſian, the craig 
Do you chooſe any of them? 


Longh. Ne. 

Nev. IWWhat language hen? 

Longh. Why, the language we are talking nov. 

Nev. Oh! you will ſpeak in the vernacular 
tongue? If ſo, pleaſe to come on the left fide. 


renne The right ear is for the foreign, and the learned 


VzxaAT. 


nrarar. fort of People. 


languages. 


Longh. Here 1s a deal of ceremony with ſuch 


I want to conſult you, Doctor, 
about an affair of conſequence. 


Nev, 


2 


and the end are reciprocal Ef 


de 8 850 N 85 


Nev. O! I underſtand you. You want my 
opinion upon _ of the difficulties in philiſophy, 
as, for example, Whether ſalſtance, and accident, 
are terms Hnonymous, or eh, with regard to 


the being, v;: 


Longh. No, that 7 15 not it. 
_ Nev. | Whether Tal“ is an art, or a \ſeience ? 
Longh. No, no. I I don' t care a halfpenny 


which. 
Ney. If it has for it its 8 the three apera- 
"Lions of the mind, or the 7hird only. 


Longh. That 1 is not the air. 
Nev. Whether, properly l chere are 


fe categories, or only one? 


Longh. I don t care, if there were fix buſhel 
of 3 iſs. That 1 is not That, I want. I 


amn 


Nev. Perhaps you want to know, whether 
the conclufi on is of the eſſence of the /y1logi/m. 
Longh. No, no, no. It f Is not about any Juch 


point ; but 


Ney. Whether the eſſence of * is appetiti- 
lity, or r ſuitableneſs 5 
Longh. '2 am going to tell you my buf eb 
. 
| Nev. You would know, perhaps, if the. good 
Longh. Not a' Bit. Pp 1 * 
Nev. Whether the end influences us * its real 
Hence, or by its intentional ? | 
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Longh. No, no, it is quite another. affair, 1 | 
tell you. 

Nev. You muſt explain yourſelf, then; for I 
have mentioned the moſt difficu/z points, and 
thoſe that are commonly agitated in Aro ſchools 
in our times. 

Longh. I ſhould have 200d you my zunge an 
hour ago, if you would have heard me. 

Nev. Pronounce then. 0 

Longh. and The afarr, I want to confult 

Nev. together. Speech was given to man on 

you about, Dr. Neverout, is his; J have had 
purpoſe, that by it he might expreſs his zhgaghts : 
thoughts of marrying a young lady, who is very 
Land as the thoughts are the images of things, ſo 
handſome, and much to my liking. I have aſked 
words are the images of our thoughts. Make 
her father's conſent, and he has granted it. Only 
duc therefore of words to explain to me your 

„„ 

thougbts. 

Longh. Plague on this everlaſting talker. Who 
is like to be the wiſer for bim; if he will not ſo 
much as hear what one has to ſay to him? I'll. 
go to Nr. Doubty, Perhaps he will be more rea- 
ſonable.— And, very fortunately, here he comes. 


_ Exyrzrry. I will conſult him at once, Dr. Doubty, 1 beg 


your wiſe advice about a matter of great concern 
to Me, | | 


Doubt. 


L EIS S N _ a 
Doub. Be pleaſed, good Mr. Longhead, to frrrer- 
alter your phrgſeology. Our philoſophy directs to 
give out no decifive propoſitions; but to ſpeak of 
all things with uncertainty ; and always to ſuſpend 
our judgment. Therefore you ought not to ſay, 
* beg your advice,” — but, —< I /eem to beg 
* 
Longh. I ſeem! What ſignifies talking of Sva2a. 
ſeems ; when I am here on the ſpot with you? 
Doub. That is votbing to the purpoſe. You arrzcr. 
may imagine a thouſand things, in which there is : 


o reality. 


Longh. What! is s there no r in my be- Wonozn, 
ing bere talking with Dr. Doubty ? 
Doub. It is uncertain ; and we ought to doubt Arvzc. 
of every thing. You appear to my external ſenſes 
to be here, as I perhaps to yours. But nothing is 
certain. All things are doubtful. 
Longh. Sure, Dr. Doubty, you are diſpoſed WonDER. 
to be merry. Here am I: there are you : here is 
no /eem ; no uncertainty ; nothing doubtful ; but 
all as plain as the noſe on your face. Let us, for CM. 
ſhame, drop theſe whims, and talk of my buſineſs. In vn. 
You muſt know, Dr. Doubty, that I have had 
thoughts of marrying, and ſhould be glad of your | 
opinion and advice. | 
Doubt. I don't know that you have had arrzer. 
thoughts of marrying. 8 
Longh. But I tell it you. Vixax. 


Doub. That may be, or it may not be. Arxxxer. 
| Longh. 
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Av Lonęh. The young lady I had made . of 
zs very Young, and very bandſome. A 
AFFECT. Doub. That may be, or it may not be. 
AxxrzTY» Longh. Do you tank, d all do wiſely in 
| marrying her? J 
Arrzcr.  Doub. You may do wiſely, 5 aught l 7 i 
or you may do unwy/ely for aught I Ep.. 
axn1zTy. Longh. I am very — in (owe. Wich 128 
- young lady. | 
AxX1ETY- - Longh. But, as ſhe is much younger than we, 
| I am afraid of, you know what. 
arrzcrs -_ Doub. You-may be afraid, for aught I "ZI 
ANXIETY» e Do you think, I ſhould run the W 
22348 W being a cucfold, if 1 ſhould marry her? 
ArrzcT- Doub. There is no natural impoſſibility in it. 
But if yo thould, you may perhaps not be the 
frft, nor the laſt. But all things are uncertain. a 
Longh. But what would) you. do, * you! were in 
my place, Dr. a | N 


Arrzc7- Poub. It is ancertain, as all ings are. 


AxzizTy Longh. But what do you-advi/e me to do? 815 


I=»;rr. | Doub. What you Plegſe. 

Vzzaz> Longh. I ſhall go mad. 

Inviry. Doub. Jab my hands of it. 
Axezz= Longh. A plague on the old dreamer! 


ire. Doub. Happen what will, I am clear. 


Passion. Longh. I'Il make you change your cuckow- 
note, you old philoſophical humdrum, you 
[beats him] I will beats him] I'll ate you 
ik ſay 


” 
Fi 
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ſay ſomewhat elſe, than © All things are doubtful? 
e all things are uncertain” —[Beats * I. will, 
you old fuſty pedant. 
Doub. 4b !—ob !— eb has, beat a philo- Lonely 
ſopber Ab lo- h! 3 ; 
Longh. Be pleaſed, Dr. Doubty, Imimicking Srirrx. 
the Doctor, ] to alter your phraſeology. Your phi- _ 
toſephy directs you to give out no deciſive propefi- 
tions; but to ſpeak of all things with ancertainiy, 
and always to ſſpend your judgment. Therefore, 
ö you ought not to ſay, — © I' have been beaten; 
| but — © I ſeem to have been beaten.” _ 
Doub. I will have you les with the Axexx. 


= vtmoſt rigour of the lap. | Tua zar. 
Longh. I ah my hands of it. | In DIFF. 

8 Doub. I will ſhew the marks a the blows I have Axczr. 

* received from you. 


Long. Vou may imagine a thouſand tings, IN Ixpirr. 


a which there is no reality. 
; Doub. I will go directly to a e PRE and ANGER, 
have a warrant for you. [Exit Doubty. 
Longh. There is no natural impoſſibility in it. Idi. 
Enter Captain Pinkum, with two ſwords in one 
hand, and a cane in the other. 
1 Mr. Longbead, I am your moſt obedient, RESPECTS 
. moſt humble ſervant. | 
—_ Longh. Sir, your /ervant. SIS INDIFF, 
ou Pink, Sir, I have the honour of waiting on Rx cv. 
ay you, to let you no, that, as you was pleaſed 
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to diſappoint us yeſterday, which was the day fixed 


by yourſelf for your marriage with my ſiſter, 
you and I muſt ſertle that affair in an honourable 


wa 
E Why, Sir, it is with * that I failed 
; bur. 

Pink. Ob! 7 Sir, there is no o harm, as we ſhall 
order matters. 

Longh. I am forry it 6 happens. But ſome 
little ſcruples chanced to come into my mind 
about the difference between our ages, which, you 
know, is pretty, confiderable, And I put off the 


marriage for a little time, only that I might confi- 


der of it, and adviſe with my friends. And now 
that the day is paſt, I think it may be better for 
us both, that it be let alone, altogether. 

Pink. Sir, as you pleaſe. You know 1 it is not 
an object of any conſequence. But, Sir, what 1 
have done myſelf the honour of waiting on you 
for, is, only to beg the favour of you, Sir, to 
chooſe which you pleaſe of theſe two ſwords. 
They are both good, I aſſure you, Sir, and as 


fairly matched as I could. If my judgment deſerves 


SURPRISE. 


Rz5yEcT., 


any regard, you need not heſitate long. Either 


of them is very fit for a gentleman to be run 


throu gh with. 

Longh. Sir, I don't underſtand you. | 
Pink. O, Sir, I wonder at that. The thing is 
not hard to be underſtood. It is no more than his, 
Sir, chat if a gentleman promiſes a lady mar- 

| riage, 


LESSONS. 


riage, and eſpecially if he fixes the day, and fails 


of performing his contract, the relations of the lady 
(whoſe character and fortune in life are injured by 
it, you know, Sir) generally think it proper to 
commence a proſecution againſt the gentleman; 
and the law gives, in thoſe caſes, heavy damages. 
My father had thoughts of proſecuting you, Sir, 
as he wrote you. But as law is Zedious, we choſe 
rather, Sir, upon ſecond thoughts, to vindicate 
the honour of our family in a more expeditious 
way. Therefore, if you pleaſe, Sir, I will endea- 
vour to whip you through the lungs in the neatęſt 
manner now practiſed in the army. And ] offer 
you your choice of one of theſe two ſwerds to 
defend yourſelf with. This, you muſt own, Sir, 
is treating you genteelly. For, you know, I 
could run you through the body now, without 
giving you the opportunity of defending yourſelf. — 
Pleaſe, Sir, to make your choice. 

Longh. Sir, your humble ſervant, I ſhall 
make no ſuch choice, I aſſure you. 
Pink. Sir—you muſt, if you pleaſe, fight me. 
You ſhall have fair play, upon my honour. 

Longh. Sir, I have zothing to ſay to you. 
[Going.] Sir, your humble ſervant. 

Pink. O dear Sir [ſtopping him] you muſt 


excuſe me for ſtopping you. But you and I are 


not to part, till one or other drops, I affure you, 
Sir. 
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Tanck. Mercy on us \Was ever er a 
Bloody- minded fellow! 


Pink. Sir, I really have a little 2 upon 


my hands; ſo that J muſt beg, you will give me 


REFvus. 


RESPECT. 


ExfrLAIN. 


leave to run you through as ſoon as poſſible. 

Longh. But I don't intend, that you ſhall run 
me through at all. F or I will have nothing to Jay 
to you. 

Pink. If you mean, Sir, chat you won't fight 
me, I muſt do myſelf the honour of telling you, 
that you are in a little mi/take, Sir. F or the or- 
der of ſuch things is this, Sir. Firſt, a gentleman 


happens to affront another gentleman, or a family, 


as you have done ours, Sir. Next, the gentleman. 
affronted, or ſome one of the family, in order to 
vindicate their honour, challenges to ſingle combat, 
the gentleman who did the injury, as I have 
done you, Sir. Then the gentleman who did the 
infury, perhaps, refuſes to fight. The other pro- 
ceeds to take the regular courſe of beating, [count- 
ing on his fingers] Sruiſing, kicking, cuffiug, pulling 


by the noſe and ears, rolling in the dirt, and ſtamp- 


ing on him, till the breath be fairly out of his 
body, and there is an end of him, and of the quar- 
rel, you know. Or if the gentlean, who hap- 
pened to do the injury, will fight, which, to be 


ture, is doing the thing genteelly, you know; why. 


then, one, or 7'other is decently run through the 
body, and there is an end of the matter another 
| way, 


L E 8 SONS. 


way, you know.. Now, Sir, you ſee plainly, that 


my proceedings are regular, and genutleman-like— 


getttleman-like — abſolutely. -, So," Sir, once more, 


and but once more, will. you be pleaſed to accept 
of one, or ? other, of theſe two n ? 

Longh. Net I, truly, „ 

Pink. Why, then, Sir, the . ey 1 am to 
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take, you know, is, to cane you, which I humbly 


beg leave to proceed to accordingly. [Canes him.] 
Longh. Ab! eb -b! 
Pink. Then, Sir, the next operation is ci fing 
no, I am wrong; kicking is next. [Kicks him. ] 
Longh. Hold, hold. Is the 4—1 i in you? Oh! 
I am bruiſed all over! 


Pink. Sir, I af your pardon, if I have offended 
you: I did not mean it, I aſſure you, Sir. All 
I zvant, is to vindicate the honour of our family. 


Court. 


Rxse, 
Cour. 


Rxse, 


If you had fulfilled your contra, you had ſpared 


me all this trouble. Beſides, I am really preſſed 
for time; therefore muſt take the liberty of pro- 


HAS TE. 


ceeding, as expeditiouſly as poſſible, to the remaining 


operations of cuffing you, pulling you by the noſe 
and ears, rolling you in the dirt, and tamping the 
breath out of your body. Come, Sir, if you pleaſe. 

Longh. Hold a little, pray. Ob ! n bones 
are brui ied to jelly Is there u way of compound. 
ing this affair but by blocd and murder? 

Pink. O yes, Sir. You have only to fulf/ your 
contract, and all will be well. 


ro 
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Longh. [aſide.] What the duce muſt I do? — 
J had better be cuckolded, I believe, than trod to 
death, (To him] I am willing am willing 
— to perform the contract. Oh ! my poor bones ! 


Ob! a 


Pink. Sir, you are a gentleman every inch of 
you. I am very glad to find you are come to a 
right way of thinking. I aſſure you, Sir, there is 
no man in the world for whom J have a greater 
regard, nor whom I ſhould rather wiſh to have 
for a brother-in-law. Come, Sir, the ceremony 


ſhall be performed immediately. [Exeunt. ] 
LXXVII 
| WarnincG, BLAMING. CoMMENDATION. 
INSTRUCTION. Tx” 


The ſubſtance of Iſocrates's Areopagitic oration, 


which is celebrated by Dion. Halicarn. Tom. 
II. p. 40. | 


DOUBT not, Athenians, but many of you 

will wonder what ſhould excite me to addreſs 
you upon public affairs, as if the ſtate were in 
immediate danger, whilſt to you we ſeem to be in 
perfe ſafety, a general peace prevailing, and the 
commonwealth ſecured by formidable feets and 
armies, and ſtrengthened by powerful allies, and 
1 tributary 


— 


b 


e 
tributary ſtates, to ſupport the public expences, and . 
ca- operate with us in every emergency. All which 
circumſtances ſeeming to be in our faverr, I ſup- Tar vury 
. poſe moſt of thoſe who now hear me, imagine we 1 
have nothing to do but congratulate ourſelves on our > 
"= _ happineſs, and enjoy ourſelves in peace; and that 
it is only our enemies. who have any thing to fear. 
I therefore take for granted, Athenians, you do, Coxr, 
in your own minds, deſpiſe my attempt to alarm 
you; and that, in your imaginations, you already P15. 
graſp the empire of all Greece. But ꝛchat would at axu, 
you think, my countrymen, if I ſhould tell you, 
it is on azcount of the ſeemingly favourable cir- 
umſtanees I have mentioned, that I am appre- 
 henfive. My obſervation has preſented me fo 
many inſtances of ſtates, which at the very time 
they ſeemed to be at the height of proſperity, were 
in fact upon the Brink of ruin; that I cannot 
| help being alarmed. at the ſecurity in which I ſee 
. my country at preſent ſunk. When a nation is 
| puffed up with an opinion of her own ftrength 
and ſafety, it is then that her counſels are likely 


. to be raſh and imprudent, and their conſeguences 
8 fatal. The condition of kingdoms, as of indivi- 


n duals, is variable. Permanent tranquillity is ſel- Cav, 
N dom ſeen in this world. And with &rcmptances, 
\ the conduct both of individuals and of nations; is Ixs x. 
d commonly ſeen to change. Proſperity generally _ 
d produces arrogance, raſhneſs, and felly. Want. 
* and diſtrœſs naturally ſuggeſt prudent and moderates 
| Y reſolutions. 
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refolutions. Therefore it is not ſo eaſy, as at firſt 
view 1t may ſeem, to determine, which condition 
is, for the purpoſe of real happineſs, the moſt to be 
deſired for individuals; or, with a view to national 


Proſperity, which late one ſhould wiſh public af- 
fairs to be in during his own life, and that of his 


children; whether of perfect ſuperiority to danger 
and fear, or of circumſtances requiring caution, 


frugality, and attention. For that condition, 


which 1s moſt dęſired by mankind, I mean of per- 


fect proſperity, generally brings with it the cau/es 


and the fore-runners of misfortune; whilſt nar- 
rower circumſtances commonly lead on to care, 
prudence, and /ofety. Of the truth of this ab/erva- 


tion, better proofs cannot be deſired than thoſe 
which the Hiſtories of our on commonwealth and 


of Lacedemon furniſh. Was not the taking of 
our city by the barbarians, the very cauſe of 


our applying, with ſuch diligence, to the arts of 


war and government, as ſet us at the head of 
Greece? But when our ſucceſs againſt our enemies 
miſl:d us into the imagination, that our power was 
unconquerable, we ſoon found ourſelves on the 
verge of deſtruction. The Lacedemonians like- 
wile, from inhabiting a few ob/cure towns, came, 
through a diligent attention to the military art, to 
conquer Peleponneſus. And upon this, increaſing 
their power by ſea and land, they were ſoon 
puffed up to ſuch a height of pride and folly, as 
brought chem into the ſame dangers, which we 


had 


/ 


.ER$SONS 


had run into. Whoever attends to theſe particu- Ae. 


lars, and yet thinks our commonwealth in a /afe 
condition, muſt be extremely thoughtleſs; eſpeci- 
ally as our affairs are now in a worſe ſtate than at 
the period I refer to; for we have both the envy 
of the other ſtates of Greece, and the hoſtility of 
the king of Perſia to fear. 
When I conſider theſe things, I am in doubt, 
whether I ſhould conclude that you have oft all 
care for the public faſety ; or that you are, not in- 
_ different, but wholly ignorant of the preſent dan- 
gerous ſtate of our affairs. May it not be ſaid, 
that we have Jt the cities of Thrace; that we 
have /quandered above a thouſand talents in mili- 
tary pay, by which we have gained othing; that 
we have drawn upon ourſelves the /#ſpicion of the 
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other ſtates of Greece, and the enmity of the Bar- 


barous king *; and that we are neceſſitated to 


take the ſide of the Thedans, and have loſt our 
own natural allies? And for theſe ſignal advan- 
tages we have twice appointed public thankſpiv- 
ings to the gods; and ſhew, in our deliberations, 
the tranquillity, which could only be proper, if all 
were in perfect ſafety. Nor is it to be wondered, 
that we fall into wrong meaſures, and conſe- 
quent misfortunes. Nothing is to be expected to 
go right in a ſtate, unleſs its governors know 
how by prudence and ſagacity, to conſult the ge- 
neral advantage. Fortune may, occaſiorathy, bring 
| I 2 partial 

2 Of Perſia, 
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partial ſacceſs, and temporary proſperity: but 


upon this there can be no dependence. When the 


command of all Greece fell into our hands, in 
conſequence of the naval victory gained by Conon 


and Timotheus, we could not keep what we were 


in actual poſſeſſion of. The very conſtitution of 
our commonwealth is gone wrong, and we have 
not the leaf? thought of entering upon ways and 
means to ſet it right; whilſt we all know that it 


is not the ſurrounding of a city with high. and 
ſtrong walls, nor aſſembling together a mulittude 


of people that makes a great and flouriſhing fate, 


but whoteſome laws, a wiſe police, and a faithful 


adminiſtration. 
How much therefore, i is it to be wiſhed, hoe the 


commonwealth could be brought back to the 


condition in which the w iſe legiſlation of Solon 
placed it (than whom uo one ever had the good of 
the people more at heart) and to which Clifbenes 
reſtored it, when enſlaved by the thirty tyrants, 
whom he expelled;. re-eſtabliſhing the common- 
wealth in the hands of the people, according to 
the original conſtitution, It is notorious, that in 
the happrer times, when the republic was adminiſ- 
tered according to the original conſtitution, there 
was not, as ſince; a nominal liberty, with a real ty- 
ranny ; but that the people were accuſtomed to 
other principles, than thoſe, which now lead them 
to conſider democracy as the ſame with anarchy, 
liberty with licentiouſngſs; and that their happineſs 
enſiſts 


W oo ky „ A 
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conſiſts in the unpuniſbed violation of the laws. In 
thoſe times, the equal distribution of juſtice, which 
prevailed, brought adequate puniſhment upon 
thoſe who deſerved it, and conferred the due Ho- 
nours upon ſuch as had earned them by their 
virtue. Preferment, to ſtations of power and truſt, 
was not, in thoſe days, open to all promiſcuouſly. 
They, who. appeared to the public to have the 52 
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claim by merit and character, obtained them. For 


they wl conſidered, that to promote to High 
ſtations men of ſuperior eminence for virtue, was 


the likelieſt means to excite a general emulation 


among perſons of all ranks, even to the loweſt; as 
the people are conſtantly obſerved: to form their 
manners upon the model of their ſuperiors. In- 
ſtead of the public treaſures plundered to fill the 
coffers. of private perſons; it was common to ſee 
large ſums of private wealth voluntarily contributed 
for defraying the public expence. In thoſe times, 
the difficulty was, to prevail with the perſons quali- 
fied for filling important ſtations, to afſume them: 
whereas in our days, all are aſpiring to preferment, 

worthy and unworthy, qualified and unqualified. In 
thoſe times, they, who refuſed, were the-moſt ſoli- 

cited to aſſume high ſtations; as it was conſidered 

that merit is commonly dijfident of itſelf. In our 

days, they, who elbow others, and thruft themſelves 

forward, obtain the moſt readily, what they, by 
this very condut?, ſhew themſelves the moſt unwor- 

thy of, e anceſtors did not look upon a place 
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of authority as an emolument ; but as a charge : the 
ſucceſſor did not enquire what his predeceſſor had 
gained while he held his employment; but what 


he had left undone, that the deficiency might be 


Jupplied as ſoon as poſſible. They held it proper, 


that the adminiſtration ſhould be truſted to 


thoſe who had the moſt to loſe, in caſe of a ſub- 
verſion of the ſtate; but fo, that zo riches, or 
power ſhould ſcreen any perſon from an enquiry in- 
to his conduct, nor from ſuffering adequate puniſh- 
ment in caſe of delinquency. The rich thought 
extreme poverty in the lower people a reflexion 


upon them, as having Failed in their patronage 


of them; and the poor, far from envying the 
wealth of their ſuperiors, rejoiced in it; conſider- 
ing the power of the rich as their protection. Sen- 
fible of the ſupreme importance of right education 
toward the happineſs of a ſtate, they beſtowed the 


 ffriBeft attention upon forming the manners of the 


yourb to modeſty, truth, valour, and love of their 
country. Nor did they think it ſufficient to lay 
a foundation of good principles in the minds of 
young people, and leave them after they were 
grown up, to act as they pleaſed: on the con- 
trary, the manners of adult perſons were more 
ſtrictly infoefed than thoſe of the youth; and 
the general cex/orſpip was veſted in this very court 
of Areopagus, of which none could be members, 
but perſons eminent for their birth, and their 
virtues; To that it is not to be wondered, that bis 
court 
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court bore at that time, a character ſuperior to chat 


of all the other councils of Greece. 


It is from ignorance that they ſpeak, who 
would perſuade us that there is nothing more ne- 
ceſſary toward making a ſtate great and happy, 
than a body of good laws. The laws by which 
our commonwealth: was governed in her moſt 
flouriſhing times, were known to all the other 
fates of Greece, and they might adopt as many 
of them as they pleaſed. But were all the other 
ſtates of Greece — was any of them upon as 
advantageous a foot as the Athenian republic? 
What chieſſy tends to the eſtabliſhment of a ſtate, 


is a police founded in habitual modeſty, temperance, 


integrity, valour, and patriotiſm. The general pre- 
valence of theſe diſpoſitions in a people is not 
brought about by laws or ſanctions, but by educa- 
tion, example, and a judicious exertion of the 450 
cretionary power, which is, and ought to be, in the 
hands of magiſtrates, whereby they diſcountenance 
vice, without directly puniſhing it, and draw 
the ſubjects into that voluntary rectitude of beha- 


viour, which force will never produce. Laws 


| heaped upon laws, and ſanctions added to ſanc- 
tions, ſhew an unruly and perverſe diſpoſition i in the 
people, who would not otherwiſe require ſuch 
various terrors to reftrain them. The /apacity 


of governors appears in their ſhewing, that they 
have the addreſs to plant their laws in the 


Warte of a tractable and obedient people. The 
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moſt tremendous ſanltions will be incurred by 
men of ungovernable diſpefitions ; but thoſe, whole 


minds have received, from education and good 


police, a proper bent, will behave well, though left 
to themſelves, The buſineſs therefore is not ſo 
much to find ways of puniſhing offenders, as to form 
the minds of the people ſo, that they ſhall have no 


_ diſpefition to offend, 
I hope no Athenian, who hears me this day, 


will ſhew ſuch malzce as to accuſe me of attempt- 
ing to promote innovations. To advile, that we 
ſhould return to the inſtitutions of our anceſtors, 
is, ſurely, a very efferent matter from pro- 
poſing innovations. And to propoſe the re- 


eftabliſbment of thoſe arts of government, which 
we know to have been judicious, from their pro- 
ducing the moſt defirable effefts, is far enough from 
ſhewing a love of novelty. Experience may teach 
us, if we be di iſpeſed . to learn, what we have to 


erpect, if we go on in the track we are now in; and 
what the conſequences will be, if we reſtore the com- 
monwealth tothe condition in which our wiſe anceſ- 
tors eftablijhed and maintained it. Let us attend 


to the ects which our conduct will have upon 
thoſe we are moſt concerned with, viz. the. other - 


ftates A Greece cur rivals, and the Perſians our 


enemies. The truth is too notorious to be aifſfem- 


bled: we hve, by our m7 iſconduct, and neglect of 
the public concerns, brought matters to ſuch a paſs, 


that part of the rival ſtates deſpiſe, and 15 bate 


Us, 
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- And, as for the Perſian as ve haue 


by ſentiments of us in his letter. 


-I have in perfect fineerity declared to you, | 
Athenians, as far as my judgment reaches, the 
precarious ſtate. of the commonwealth at preſent ; 


with its cauſes and cure. You will ſhew your 
wiſdom and your patriotiſm, by taking into your 
- ſerious conſideration theſe important objects; and 


ſetting yourſelves with /peed and diligence to find 


out, and carry into execution the moſt proper and 
_ effeftual means of redrefſing thoſe evils, which 
otherwiſe will draw after them the moſt ruinous 
conſequences. 


IXXVII. 


Bruvr ReyRoor. WARNING,” OFFERING 
| FRIENDSHIP. | 


he ſpeech of the Scythian embaſſadors to Alex- 
ander, who was ene war againſt them. 


3 Cart. X11. - ih 


TE your. 8 8 were as gi gantic as your defer, tres, 
the world would not contain you. Your right 
bee the eaſt, and your /ef# the weſt, 
at the /ame time. You graſp at more than you are 


equal to. From Europe you reachito Aſia: from 


Alia you lay hold on Europe. And if you ſhould 
conquer all mankind, you ſeem diſpoſed to wage 
earns : war 
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war with woods and fnows, with rivers and wild 
beaſts, and to attempt to ſubdue nature. But have 
you conſidered the uſual cour/e of things? Have 


you reflected that great trees are many years a 


growing to their height, and are cut down in an 
hour? It is fooliſh to think of the fruit only, 
without conſidering the height you have to climb, 

to come at it. Take care, leſt, while you ſtrive _ 
to reach the op, you fall to the ground with the 
branches you have laid bold on. The lion, when 
dead, is devoured by ravens; and ruſt conſumes the 


_ bardneſs of iron. There is nothing ſo ftrong, but 


it is in danger from what is weak. It will, there- 
fore be your wiſdom to take care how you ven- 
ture beyond your reach. Beſides, what have 
you to do with the Scytbians, or the Scythians with 
you? Wie have never invaded Macedon : why 
ſhould yo attack Scytbia? We inhabit vaſt de- 
ſerts, and pathbleſs woods, where we do not want to 
hear of the name of Alexander. We are not dif- 
poſed to ſubmit to Slavery ; and we have no am- 
bition to zyrannixe over any nation. That you 
may underſtand the genius of the Scythians, we 


. preſent you with a yoke of oxen, an arrow, and a 


goblet. We uſe theſe reſpectively in our com- 
merce with Friends and with foes, We give to 
our friends the corn which we raiſe by the labour 
of our oxen. With the goblet we join with them 
in pouring drink-offerings to the gods; and with 
arrows we attack our enemies. We have con- 

quered 
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quered thoſe who have attempted to tyrannize over 


us in our own country, and likewiſe the kings of 
the Medes and Perſians, when they made unjuſt 
war upon us; and we have opened to ourſelves 
a way into Egypt. You pretend to be the puniſher 
of robbers; and are your/elf the general robber of 
mankind, You have taken Lydia : you have 
ſeized Syria: you are maſter of Perſia: you have 
| ſubdued the Bactrians; and attacked India. All 
this will not ſatisfy you, unleſs you lay your greedy 
and inſatiable hands upon our flocks and our herds. 
How imprudgent is your conduf? ? You graſp at 
riches, the poſſeſſion of which only increaſes your 
avarice, You increaſe your hunger by what 
ſhould produce /atiety; ſo that the more you have 
the more you defire. But have you forgotten how 
long the conqueſt of the BaFrians detained you? 
While you were /ubduing them, the  Sogdians re- 
volted. Your vi#ories ſerve no other purpoſe, 
than to find you employment by producing new 
wars, For the b#y/ineſs of every conqueſt is. two- 
fold; to win and to preſerve. And though you 
may be the greateſt of warriors, you muſt expect 
that the nations you conguer, will endeavour to 
ſhake off the yoke as faſt as poſſible, For what 
people chooſes to be under foreign dominion ? If 
you will croſs. the Tanais, you may travel over 
Scythia, and obſerve how extenſive a territory we 
inhabit. But to conquer us is quite another buſi- 
neſs. Your army is loaded with the cumbrous 
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ſpoils of many nations. You will find the poverty 


of the Scythians at one time, too nimble for your 
purſuit; and, at another time, when you think we 
are fled far enough from you, you will have us ſur- 
Priſe you in your camp. For the Scythians attack 
with zo Jeſs vigour than they fly. Why ſhould 
we put you in mind of the vaſtneſs of the country 
you will have to conguer ? The deſerts of Scythia 
are commonly talked of in Greece; and all the world 
knows that our delight is to dwell at large, and 
not in ron or plantations. It will therefore be 
your 2wi/dom to keep, with ſtrict attention, what 
you have gained. Catching at more, you may loſe 
what you have. We have a proverbial ſaying in 
Scychia, „That Fortune has no feet; and is fur- 
© nyhed only with hands, to diſtribute her caprici- 


ce ous favours, and with fins to elude the graſp of 
e thoſe to whom ſhe has been bountiful.” You 


give yourſelf out to be a god, the ſon of Jupi- 
ter Hammon. It ſuits the character of a god to be- 
fiowy favaurs on mortals, not to deprive them of 
what chey have. But, if you are uo god, reflect on 
the precarious condition of bumanity. You will 
thus ſa:w more wiſdom than by dwelliag on thoſe 
ſubjects which have puffed up your pride, and 
made you forget yourſelf. You ſee how little you 
are likely to gain by attempting the congueft of 
Scythia. On the other hand, you may, if you 
pleaſe, have in us a valuable alliance. We com- 
mand the borders of both Europe and Aſia. There 


' 18 
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is nothing between us and Bafria but the river 


Tanais; and our territory extends to Thrace, 


which, as we have heard, borders on Macedon. If 
you decline attacking us in a tile manner, you 
may have our friendſhip. Nations, which have 
never been at war, are on an equal footing. But 
it is in vain that confidence is repoſed in a con- 


quered people. There can be no ſincere friendſhip 


between the oppreſſors and the oppreſſed. Even 
in peace, the latter think themſelves entitled to 


the rights of war againſt the former. We will, 
if you think good, enter into a treaty with you, 
according to our manner, which is, not by ſiguing, 
ſealing, and taking the gods to witneſs, as is the 
Grecian cuſtom; but by doing actual ſervices. 
The Scythians are not uſed to promiſe, but to per- 
form without promiſing. And they think an @»- 
peal to the gods ſuperfluous; for that thoſe who 
have no regard for the eſteem of men, will not 
befitate to offend the gods by perjury. You may 
therefore confider with your/elf, whether you had 
better have a people of ſuch a character (and ſo 
ſituated, as to have it in their power cither to ſer Ve 
you, or to annoy you, according as you Z/2at 
them) for allies, or for enemies. 
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Ourenv. EXAMINATION. SELF-DEFENCE, 


CHIDING, LAMENTATION. THREATENING. 
Reruvsar. RELUCTANT COMPLIANCE. ; 


[See Moliere's LAva RE.] 


Scrapely. T HIEVES! Robbers! Thieves! Rob. 
: bers! Thieves ! Robbers! Traitors ! 
Murderers! Juſtice! Help! JI am robbed! I am 


ruined! IJ am dead! Iam buried! O my money, my 


money! My guineas | My golden guineas My thou- 


Sand guimeas. [ My precious treaſure! My comfort. 75 


My ſupport ! My life! My all is gone, plundered, 
robbed, carried off, ftrong-box and all! O that T had 
never been born! O that the earth would open, and 


fewallow me up alive! [Throws himſelf down on 
the floor. Lies ſome time, as ſtupified with the fall. 
Then gathers himſelf up.] Oh! ob! oh! Mbe 
has done this? Who has robbed me? Who has got 


my money? I here is the thief ? the murderer, the 


Ou rear. 


traitcr? Where ſhall J go to find him? Where ſhall 


I ſearch? I here ſhall I not ſeareb ? Is he gone ths 
way? Running to the right.] Is he gone ht 
way? [Running the contrary way.] Stop zhief, 
ſtop thief, ſtop thief. Here is nobody. Are they 
all gone out of the . They have robbed me, 


and 
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and are all gone off. My ſon, my daughter, m y 

ſervants, are all concerned; they have conſpired to- 

| gether to ruin me. —Heb, [Liſtening] what do Liar. 
you /ay? Is he caught? Villain! [Catching him» 8212. 

ſelf.] I have you. — Alas, I have caught myſelf. 

I am going out of my ſenſes; and that is not to 

be wondered at. ] will go to a magiſtrate, I 

will have every body examined that ever was in my bur. 

houſe. I will have half the town impriſoned, tried, 

and hanged; and if I cannot, with all this, reco- 

ver my money, I will hang myſelf. [Exit] 

Returns with Juſtice Noſewell, 1 


Juſt. Noſewell. Let me alone. I know what Aer 
I have to do, I'll warrant you. This is not the e 
firſt piece of roguery I have found out, If I had 
but a purſe of ten guineas of every fellow I have 
been the hanging of, there. are not many of his 
_ Majeſty's Juſtices of the peace, would carry their 5 
heads higher. There were, you ſay, in your arr. 
ſtrong- box? : | | SEL 
Scr. A thouſand guineas well told. 


LAuEN. 
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| Noſe. A thouſand guineas! A large ſum. ws. 
Scr. A thouſand guineas of gold. Hoo, hoo, WI Ens. 


Boo! *[Weeps. ] | 
| Noſe. Have you any /i N of ANY particu: Quran, 
perſon ? ly 5 | 
Ser. Tes, I ſuſpect every Body. 
Noſe. Vour beſt way, Sir, will be, to keep very ; 
 guiet, and not to ſcem to ſuſpect any one, till you Wim 
| can 
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can lay hold of ſome Proof, or preſumption: atleaſt. 


Then you may proceed to the rigour of the law, 


[While they are talking without the door of 
Scrapely's houſe, James, the cook, comes out, 
and ſpeaks with his face from them, cs! di- 


rections with the ſculhon boy.] 


James. You underftand me, Jack. 1 mall be 
back prefently. Kill him dire#ly. Put him i in 
boiling water. Scrape him, and hang him up. 

Ser. What, the rogue who has robbed me? 
Do hang him, drown him, burn __ flay him 
alive. n 

James. I mean a pies Sir, that is come from 
Mr. Rackum,. your bewour s worfhip's ee in 
the country. | 

Scr. Pig me no Pigs; Sir. I have other things 


| to think of than pigs. — You may be the rogue for 


what 1 know of. A. cook carry off a frong-- 
box as ſoon as another man. Examine him, pray, 


good Mr. Juſtice Noſewell. 


Noſe. Dow't frighten yourſelf, friend. I am 


not a man who loves to blaze things abroad. 


James. Sir, your honour, I aſk your honour's 
pardon ; I am a little hard of hearing, your ho- 
nour. Often Hot, and often cold, your honour. 
Your honour's worſhip /ups this evening with 
my maſter's honour's worſhip, I ſuppoſe, and 


your honour's worſhip would, mayhap, like to 


have a little plate of ſomething ed up to your 
honour's © 


LESSONS. 1 
honour's worſhip's /;king, mayhap. If your ho- Frerr. 
nour's worſhip pleaſes to let me know what your 
honour's worſhip fancies, I will do my beſt tq 
pleaſe your honour's worſhip. 
Noſew. No, no, my buſineſs with you is quite Herren. | 
another matter, Friend, it will be your wi/dom, "RE 
not to conceal any thing from your maſter. It will 
be the better for you. 
James. Sir, your honour, I five your ho- FLATTs 
nour's worſhip, I will do my very beſt to pleaſe 
your honour's worſhip, upon my honour, If there 
be a better way than another, I will 2 it, as far as 
I have minterials and ingratitudes. I with my Drsiz. 
maſter's honour's worſhip would go to the | 
expence of a few morrels and truffles, and a little 
right Eaſt-India catchup. There's your high Ha- Frame 
vour, your honour. And our niggardly feward, Acc. 
* hang him, downright /poils my maſter's honour's 
worſhip. I could engage to fend up as pretty a Frarr. 
little collation, as your honaur's worſhip could | 
with to fit down to, if that narrow-bearted ſoul, Accus. 
Rackum, our fteward, did nat clip my wings with 
the /ciſars of his niggardlineſs, 
Scr. Hold your tongue, you ſcoundrel. We Aues=, 
don't want to hear your nonſenſe about * 
Hold your tongue, and anſwer ta the queſtions, 
which Juſtice Noſewell is going to put to you 
about the money 1 have loft, and which I ſuppoſe 
" YOu haye taken, 


< James, 
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James. I take your honour's worſhip's money... . — 25 
Sir! Mercy defend me from thinking of ſuch a 1 


1 * ] did not ſo much as ebe chat your ho- 
nour's worſhip had loft any money. | 

Scr. Yes, you rogue, I have loſt money, and I'll 
have you and twenty others hang d, if I don't reco- 
ver it. | 

James. Mercy defend me, your honour. Why 
ſhould your honour's worſhip ſuſpect me of ſuch 
a thing? Did your honour's worſhip ever know 


me rob your honour's worſhip of a 7 or 
a farthing's worth ? 


Noſew. Hold, Mr. Scrapely. There is no 


need of /colding. My clerk ſhall adminiſter to 


him the oath. Here, Mr. Longſcroll, adminiſter 
the oath to this man. Not the common oath. No 
body minds kiſſing the book now-a-days. Give 
him the great oath. {Clerk comes forward.] 

Clerk. Fall down on your knees before his wor- 
ſhip, and ſay after me. [James kneels before the 
Juſtice, in great trepidation.] May the d—1. 

James. May the 4 l. 

Clerk. The great d -l. 

James. The gre—e—e—at d= l. 

Clerk. The great d I of d- Is. 

James. The gre ge e at d—l of d —ls. 

Clerk. With his great iron claws. 

James. With his gre—e—e— at irow—- Ab / 
Mercy defend me, your noble honour's worſhip, I 

| Alm 
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am frightened out of my wits ! I can't ſay any more 


339 


of this dreadful oath, I expect the 4—/ to come 


up through the ground before my very noſe in a 


minute, T'll tell your honour's worſhip all the 


whole truth without the oath, if your honour's 
worſhip will but give me a little time to fetch 


breath, 


Noſew. Riſe then, James. Don't frighten 
yourſelf; but frankly confeſs the foul falt like an 


AFFECT. 
WIs non. 


honeſt chriſtian, [To Scrapely. ] I knew he would 


not zrifie with the great oath. We ſhall haye a full 


confeſſion preſently, 
James, Why then—why then ] confeſs the 
foul fact frankly, and like an honeſt chriſtian, that 


I do not know who has taken my maſter's wor- 


ſhip's money, no more than the child that was 
unborn forty years ago, as I am a ſinner to be ſaved 
for ever and ever and amen. 

Noſew. O that won't do, James. You muft 
kneel down again, and take all the whole great 
oath, And if you won't give up the #ruth, my 
clerk ſhall write your mittimus to priſon, James. 

James, O mercy defend ms! O your noble 
honours worſhip, have mercy on a poor harmlefs 
criminal, that is as innocent of the fad he is con- 
vicked of, as your honour's worſhip, or your ho- 


nour's worſhip's clerk, there where he fands. If 
Lever do ſuch a thing again, your worſhip ſhall 


hang me twenty times over, For I am ſure, I never 
touched my maſter's honour's worſhip's menc, 
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nor any man's money, in all my born days, in an 
unfair or unconſcionable way, ſaving your honour's 


worſhip's pręſence, and my maſter's honour's wor- 


ſhip's projecce, and . 


Enter Smoothly, leading in Mariana, Scrapely” 5 
daughter. 


Smooth. Bebold, Sir, your ſon and daugbter 
preſent themſelves o beg your pardon, favour, 
and bleſſing. 

Scr. My /on (if you be my ſen) and my deer 
may hang themſelves. That is all the Sleſſing J 
have to be/fow on them, or myſelf. O my dear 
ftrong-box! O my left guineas! O poor, ruined, 
beggared old man] Hoo, hoo, boo! [Weeps.] 

Smooth. Sir, if you pleaſe to look upon our 
union with a favourable eye, no uneaſineſs about 
your ftrong-box need trouble your repoſe. It ſhall 
be forth-coming immediately. 

Scr. I hat do you ſay ? My ftrong-box ? With 
all that was in it? The thouſand guineas? The 
whole thouſand ? Shall it be forth-coming ? If you 
make your werds goed, you ſhall eat my daugh- 
ter, if you pleaſe, and my /on too. 

James. I z/d your honour's worſhip, I knew 
nothing of your honour's worſhip's money. 

Scr. Where is my precious, precious treaſure, 
my life, my joy, my all ? | 

Mar. Sir, your unreaſonable anxiety about 
money, which * on the preſent, as on 


many 
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many former occaſions, in your lamentations about 


what, to a man of your fortune, are irifles, has 
been the cauſe of conſtant anxiety to yourſelf, and 
all your family, and has forced me upon what I am 
aſhamed of. This worthy gentleman has long had a 
regard for me, much above my deſerving. He has 
always declared, that he deſired no fortune with me. 
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Your exceffive penury denied me the decencies of Br ans 


with 


dreſs ſuitable to your daughter. I thought myſelf $25 


entitled to ſome part of what you can very well 
ſpare. I took the liberty of having your trong- 
box ſeized, that I might have wherewith to furniſh 
myſelf ſuitable to the daughter of a man of for- 
tune, and the bride of a man of fortune. His 
generous heart could not bear the thought of my 
taking any thing from you, which you did not 
chooſe to give me. He therefore inſiſts upon my 
delivering you p the trong-box, if you require it. 
But I am in Hopes, Sir, you will not only grant 
me the 7rifling ſum contained in it, but allow me 
a en Suitable to your eſtate, and to the gentle- 
man's, who is fo kind as to marry me without the 


Proſpect of any. 
Scr. Where muſt I have it? Can I make mo- 


ney ? V here is my ſtrong-box? If this gentle- 


man has married you without a fortune, let him 


keep you without a fortune. Where is my firong- 


box? He cannot ſay, I ever promiſed him a for- 
tune with you. pere is my ftrong-box ? 
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Enter Mr. Sagely. 
Sage. Mr. Scrapely, this gentleman, my ne= 


phew, has, in conſequence of a long mutual af- 5 


fection between bim and your daughter, married 
her this day. He has a fortune ſufficient to main- 
tain his lady and family, without any addition by 
marriage; and he deſires nothing with your daugb- 
ter. But as it is well known you can afford to give 
her afortune, I inſiſt upon it, though-he is in- 
diſſerent about the matter, that you fign this bond, 
which is ready filled up, for twenty thouſand pound, 
which is much 1% than you ought to give with | 
your daughter to ſuch a ſon-in-law. 

Scr. Mr. Sagely ! are you out of your wits ? 
1 twenty thouſand pound! Where ſhould I have the 
tenth part of twenty thouſand pound? 

Sage. Hark ye, Mr. Scrapely, [takes him 
aſide] I know enough of your tricks, your Jmug- 
gling, your extortion, and the like (you know, I 
know enough of them) to hang you. If, there- 
fore, you don't directly ſign this bond, I will go 
and lay the informations againſt you before the 
proper perſons, ſo that before you be a day older, 
you may depend on being ſafe in cuſtody. 

Scr. [Aſide.] O d—1 on him. He has me. 
I feel the nooſe under my left ear already. {To 
him.] Why, Mr. Sagely, twenty thouſand pound is 
a great ſum. How ſhould I raiſe twenty thouſand 

pound & 4 8 
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pound? I believe I might, with the help of ſome 


Jriends, raiſe 2 πe 0 thouſand ; but 
Sage. Will you gn and ſeal directly; or ſhall 
I go, and inform direttly ? I aſk 5 only this once. 


LGoing.] 
Scr. Hold; you are ſo hafty. Let me ſee the 


bond. [Aſide.] I wiſh I had you in a private 
place, and a knife at your throat; I'd ſoon ſpoil 
your informing. | [To him.] I will fgn and ſeal. 
But I &nowp not where the money is to come from. 

James. Now, Sir, I hope you are ſatisfied 
I am entirely conſcious of meddling with your 
honour's worſhip's money; that I am a conſcionable 
man, and not ſuch a rogue as your honour's wor- 
| ſthip [makes a long n was pleaſed to take 
me for. 


8 LXXX. 
De 8 


The wiſe advice of Charidemus, an Actdbian 
exile at the court of Darius, when he was aſked 
his opinion of the eyent of the warlike prepa- 
_ rations making by Darius againſt Alexander, 

L Gere. L. III. 5 


ERH APS your majeſty may not bear the 
truth from the mouth of a Grecian and an 
exile; and if I do not declare it now, I never will; 


Z 4 = perhaps 
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perhaps I may never have another opportunity. 
Waixxixe Your majeſty's numerous army, drawn from vari- 


ous nations, and which unpeoples the eaſt, may 5 


ſeem formidable to the neighbouring countries. The 

e gold, the purple, and the ſplendor of arms, which 
ſtrike the eyes of beholders, make a ſhew, which 
ſurpaſſes the imagination of all, who have not ſeen 

Aru. it, The Macedonian army, with which your 
majeſty's forces are going to contend, is, on the 
contrary, grim, and horrid of aſpect, and clad in 

ComnznD iron. The irreſiſtible phalanx is a body of men, 
who, in the field of battle, fear no onſet, being 
practiſed to hold together, man to man, ſhield to 

ſbield, and ſpear to ſpear, ſo that a brazen wall 

might as ſoon be broke through. In advancing, 

in wheeling to right or left, in attacking, in every 

exerciſe of arms, they act as one man. They an- 

ſwer the /lighte/t fign from the commander, as if his 

ſoul animated the whole army. Every ſoldier has 

a knowledge of war ſufficient for a general. And 

this diſcipline, by which the Macedonian army is 

become ſo formidable, was firjt eſtabliſhed, and has 

dan, been all along kept up, by a fixed contempt of 
what your majeſty's troops are fo vain, I mean, of 


co. gold and filver. The bare earth ſerves them for 


beds. Whatever will ſatisfy nature is their luxury. 
Their repoſe is always ſhorter than the night. 
Four majeſty may, therefore, judge, whether the 
 Theſſalian, Acarnanian, and Atolian cavalry, and 


the 


the Macedonian pbalanx,— an army, that has, in 
ſpite of all oppoſition, over-run half the world,. 
are to be repelled by a multitude (however nume- 
rous) armed with /{ings, and ſtakes hardened at 
the points by fre. To be upon equal terms with 
Alexander, your majeſty ought to have an army 
compoſed of the /ame ſort of troops. And they 
are no where to be had, but in the ſame countries, 


which produced thoſe conquerors of the world. It 


is therefore my opinion, that, if your majeſty were 
to apply the gold and filver, which now ſo ſuper- 
fluoufly adorns your men, to the purpoſe of hiring 
an army from Greece, to contend with Greeks, 
| you might have ſome chance for ſucceſs ; otherwiſe 
I ſee no reaſon to expect any thing elſe, than that 
your army ſhould be defeated, as all the others 
have been, who have encountered the irreſiſtible 
Macedonians. 
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A SERMO N. 


Tracks | HE end of preaching 1s md; To 


inſtruct mankind in the ſacred truths con- 
tained in ſcripture; and, To perſuade them to 
live agreeably to the laws of the Chriſtian religion. 
It is therefore my preſent purpoſe, my brethren, 
to endeavour, with the Divine aſſiſtance, to pro- 
more your ſpiritual and temporal happineſs, by 
deſiring your attention to what ſhall be ſpoken 
to you from the following paſſage of the Epiſtle 
of the Apoſtle Paul to Titus, the ſecond chapter, 
and eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth verſes. 


The grace of God, which bringeth /alvation, 
« hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that 
* denying 


d did not know where to find a /irgle ſermon containing 
a ſufficient varze!y of ſpecies of matter, for exerci/ing, generally 
the talents of a preacher. The reader will perceive, that this 
diſcourſe is compoſed with a direct view to expreſſion or deli- 
very. And whoever has conſidered the frain of the popular 
addreſſes of the prophets and apeſiles, and of the Fathers, and 
beſt French preachers, to ſay nothing of the orations of Demoſt- 
benes, Cicero, and the reſt, will not, 1 hope, be offended at 
a wivacity of remonſtrance and deſcription, - unuſual in our 
Englith fermons ; which are, o:berw?/e, the beſt. 
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te denying ungodlineſs and ed luſts, we 
r ſhould live /oberly, righteoufly, and godly, 
cc in this preſent world, /ooking for the bleſſed 
ce Hope, and glorious appearance of the great 
* God, and our Saviour Feſus Chriſt.” 


We may repreſent to ourſelves the great Apaſtle 


of the Gentiles ſpeaking as follows: for it is, 1 
think, probable, he meant what follows : 


cc 
cc 
« 


« The favour of God, to which we owe all, 


that we enjoy, or hope for, particularly out 


deliverance from Heathen ignorance and immo- 


rality, and the proſpect of future reſcue from 
the tyranny of Satan, and from death*; this 
Divine goodneſs is, in the Chriſtian revelation, 


gloriouſly diſplayed before mankind ; the new 


religion being eſtabliſhed upon the unque- 
ſtionable evidence of miracles, prediction, and 
its own internal character, and that of its di- 
vine Author, and of its propagators, who are 
ready to lay down their lives in atteſtation of 
the truth of his reſurrection from the dead; 
of the reality of which they are ſure, beyond a 
Poſſibility of miſtake, and cannot be ſuſpected 
of a deſign to decerve others, having no worldly 
temptation to propagate, but much to conceal, 
or deny the fact. 

ce And 


Acts xxvi. 18. 2 Heb. ii. 14, 15. Acts i. 3. 
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© And this heavenly religion giveth full /a- 


tisfafion to the anxious and inquiſitive mind 
upon the moſt intereſting ſubjefts ; where the 
light of nature, and the ſagacity of philoſophers 
had left men in great uncertainty, as, Wherein 
the chief good of man confiſteth : Who is the only 
Object of worſhip, and how he is to be accept- 
ably worſhipped : Of the other orders of beings, 
inferior to the one indiviſible and unoriginated 
Supreme, but ſuperior to us; and how we are 

concerned with them: How evil, and, parti- 
cularly death, came into God's world: Of the 
future redreſs of the diſorderly ſtate, in which 
this world is at preſent : The will of God, or 
duty of man, fixed by laws authoritatively pro- 
mulgated : What will be the et of repentance 

and reformation : How, and when, the good 
and the wicked are to receive their reſpective 
retributions of reward and puniſhment : The 


poſſibility of rifing from the dead, demonſtrated 


by actual ręſurrections, eſpecially that of Chrift 


himſelf : That the whole human ſpecies is to be 
raiſed from the dead, in bodies, and that the 
beathen notions of Elyſian fields, and of Tartarus, 


as well as of franſmigration of ſome ſouls into 
other bodies, without end, and of the re-4nion of 
others to the Deity, are fables and fiftions; and 
that all mankind are to be judged at one time, 
and that this is to be done by Chrift : That the 
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retribution for the virtuous is glory, honour, 


and immortality; and of obdurate wickedneſs, 


final deſtruion from the preſence of God, 
and the glory of his power; Both ſentences 


irreverſible. © 
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« And the new religion inculcates, in the moſt 


powerful manner, the neceſſity of for/aking the 
impious ſuperſtitions, and vicious abominations, 
allowed, or not reformed, by the heathen religions, 
as the worſhip of deified men, and of innumerable 
imaginary gods and goddeſſes, celeſtial, terreſtrial, 
and infernal, with rites abſurd, obſcene and 
cruel ; the promiſcuous, exceſſive, and unnatural 
indulgence of fleſply luſt; the arbitrary violation 
of the matrimonial union by cauſeleſs ſepara- 
tion; the horrid practices of expoſing children; 
of ſelf- murder; of inflicting arbitrary revenge, 


and the like. And this bleſſed religion doth 


alſo prohibit, in general, the indulgence of 
every wicked diſpoſition (for its authority 
reacheth to the Heart) and every wicked prac- 
tice; all malice, hatred, envy, injuſtice, ſelfiſhneſs, 


AVERSION 


Traci» 
ING. 


pride, covetouſneſs, intemperance, laſcivicuſneſs, | 


anger, revenge, backbiting, lying, craft, unchari- 


table zeal, impiety, prophane ſwearing, blaſphemy, 
obſcenity,idleneſs, ſedition, rebellion, and neglectof 
public and private religion. The Chriſtian law 
forbiddeth all anwarrantable purſuit of the 


three great objects of the defires of wicked and 


* worldly 


i Rom, i. 
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6c worldly men, viz. riches, power, and pleaſure 

«and it requireth the faithful and unreſerved 

performance of our whole threefold duty, viz. 
« Firſt, That which reſpecteth aurſelves, The 


ce due regulation of every palſion, appetite, and in- 


e clination of our nature; and a proper attention 


* to, and careful cultivation of, all our powers, 


cc Bodily, and mental, ſa that the wile ends of the 


ce beneficent Giver of them may beſt be an- 
<« ſwered, and the leaſt diſappointed : therefore no 
ce one can juſtly pretend to be a ſincere proſelyte 
ce to the new religion, who does not ſtudy to be 


ce humble, meek, forgiving, pare in beart, fi ncere, 


ce diligent in improving his knowledge and virtue, 
© courageous in the cauſe of truth, temperate, fru- 
ce gal, induſtrious, decent, cautious, fearful of offend- 
te ing, penitent for his weakneſſes, head enly- minded, 
ce and richly furniſhed with every grace and virtue, 
cc flouriſhing, and growing, and riſing to higher and 
ce higher degrees of perfection continually, 

«© The ſecond head of duty required by the 
c new religion, is, That which reſpecteth our 
ec fellow creatures, viz2, The conſcientious ob- 
c ſervance of juſtice, negative and prſitive, as to 
« the intereſts of the body, the ſoul, the reputation, 
cc and the worldly eſtate of our neighbour; and 
« over and above mere juſtice, a generous diſpoſi- 
* tion to ſhew kindneſs on every proper occaſion, 


ce and in every prudent manner, to a{! within 


fc. our reach; and the diſcharge of every relative 
ec duty 
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er duty according to our reſpective ſituations of 


« governors, ſubject, countrymen, parents, children,” 
c byſhands, wives, maſters, ſervants, and the reſt. 


“The third head of duty required by the 
te new religion, is, That which reſpecteth our 


&« Creator, viz. Thinking, and ſpeaking, and acting 


ce in the conſtant fear, and ſenſe of the univerſal 
ce preſence of Almighty God; with love and grati- 
« ude to Him for all his goodneſs to us, eſpecial- 
« ly for his laſt and beſt gif t, the Chriſtian reli 
e gion; worſhipping Him in ſpirit and truth, both 
ce publicly and privately ; obedience to all his laws; 
© acceptance, upon due examination, of the bleſſed 
ce religion of his Son, and adberence to it in ſpite 
ce of the terrors of perſecution, with an unreſerved 
« ſubmiſſion to its heavenly precepts*, ſincerely 
« repenting of, and thoroughly reforming all our 
ce faults; with gratitude to our illuſtrious Deli- 
c verer from Satan, fin, and death, and obſervance 
ce of his inſtitution for commemorating his ſuffer- 
ce ings and death. 

« And this heavenly religion teacheth, us to 
ce ex9e? the future glorious appearance of its 
« divine Author, to reſtore this ruined world, to 
te put an end to the Hyranny of Satan, to aboliſh 

| « death, 


s The goſpels, and particularly that by St. Matthew, in 
the 5th, th, and 7th chapters of which we have the peculiar 
laws of chriſtianity ſummed up, probably were not, at this 
time, written, 

D Rev. xxi. 
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« death, and to judge the whole human race, both 
cc thoſe who ſhall then be alive, and alſo all who 
ce have lived in all parts of the earth, from the 


E& creation of man; who ſhall univerſally be re- 


ce ſtored to life, by the ſame power which firſt 


cc gave them life; and to reward them accord- 


« ing to their reſpective characters, to fix the pe- 
cc nitent and virtuous, in a tate of ſafety and ever- 
c lafting happineſs, and condemn the obaurate to 
ce utter deſtruction. . 

This is, in part, the vaſt and cipher of 
the paſſage of Scripture, from which I have 
choſen to ſpeak to you at this time. And what 
is there, my Chriſtian brethren, of conſequence to 
us, with regard either to our peace of mind Here, or 
our happineſs hereafter, that is not virtually com- 
prehended in this ſhort paſſage of three verſes ? 
What various matter for conſideration is here Jug- 
geſted? To think of the ſtate we are at preſent in, 
and of the 1e preſcribed us, of which you have 
heard only the principal heads, which taſk, if we 
do not labour to perform, with the fidelity which 
becomes thoſe, who know, that the a{l-piercing eye 
is upon them, it were better we had never been 
born to think of this, is it not enough to make 
us tremble at ourſelyes? To conſider the pro- 


belt we have, and the hope ſet before us, if we 


endeavour, with ſincere diligence, to act worthily 
our part is it not enough to overwhelm us with 


Excirixe rapture ? If we are not focks and ſtones, if we have 


in 


L'ESS ONS: 


in uz either hope or fear 3 deſire of our own happi- 


ng/s, or horror at the thought of miſery and ruin; 
here is what ought to alarm us to the higheſt 


353 


pitch, There is not one here preſent, whoſe con- Arann. 


dition may not hereafter be #i/sful or calamitous, 


beyond imagination. And which of the two it 
Hall be, depends upon every individual himſelf. 


Then ſurely no man, who thinks for a moment, 
can imagine, that the period of our preſent ex- 
iſtence, however tranſient, is to be trifled with. 
No one, who has ever heard of a future appear- 
ance of a general Judge, as in the text, can think 
it a matter of indifference what life he kads. Heer 
the voice of inſpiration on this important point; 
cc Be not deceived. God is not to be mocked. 
«© Whatſoever a man ſowerh, that ſhall he alſo 
te reap', God ſhall render to every man ac- 
« cording to his works; to them, who by pa- 
ce tient continuance in well-doing, ſeek for glory, 


cc honour, and immortality, everlaſting life; but to 


tc them who are contentious, and obey not the 


cc truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs ; indignation and 


« wrath, tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul 
ce that worketh wickedneſs, of the Few firſt, and 
& aJſo of the Gentile; for there is no reſpe# of 
e rerſons with G —— What can be more 
awful than this warning! It is not for vain pa- 
rade, like the triumphant entry of a conqueror, 


A a 85 that 


1 Gal. vi. 7. Rom. i. 6, 
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that the ſon of man is to come with the ſound of 


the trumpet, attended with hoſts of angels, and 


armed in flaming fire. Every one of us is intereſted 
in the ſolemn buſineſs of that dreadful day. It is 
therefore, my Chriſtian brethren, in the ſincerity 
of my heart, and the agony of my ſoul ', that I 
ſtand forth to warn you, in the name of the great 
and terrible One, who ſitteth upon the throne of 


heaven, whoſe creatures we are, and to whom we 


muſt 2n/wer, and to declare to you without flat- 
tery, without reſerve, that there is no ſafety, no 
chance of eſcape for you, but by a conſtant and 
faithful attention to the performance of every one 
of the duties I have mentioned to you, and a 
fixed averſion againſt every one of the vices I have 
pointed out, and all others. You have the word 
of God for it. And his word ſhall ſtand, he wil! 


do all his pleaſure”; and the Fudge of the earth 


will do what is right". Would you have the 
preacher ſay ſmooth things? Would you have him 
betray the truth of God? Shall he, like a faitileſs 
bireling ©, leave his flock unwarned a prey to the 
enemy of mankind? Would you have him heap on 


his own ſcul the damnation of a whole people? 
No, not for the riches of this wide world. By the 


help of God, I I be faithful to my truſt, I 
will ſer before you life and death, the bleffing, 
| 5 and 


Rom. ix. 1, 2, 3. i Ia. vi. 10. »Gen. xviii, 25. 
* Johu x. 13. ? Ezek, Ul. 18, 19. 
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and the cur/e". It ſhall appear, in that day, when 
you and I ſhall ſtand before the general judg- 


ment ſeat, that I have done the duty of my office, | 


and if you iſten not, thoſe above, who nom look 


en, though to us inviſible, ſhall witneſs againſt 


you, that you have murdered your own ſouls. 

I would not have you imagine, that it is ſo 
_ eaſy a matter to ſecure your own ſalvation, as to 
render care on your part, and apprebenſion on mine, 
unneceſſary. He, who beſt knew, has declared, 
that the way to happineſs is ſtrait, and the gate 
narrow; that the way to deſtruction is broad, and 
the gate wide; and that the number of thoſe who 
| ſhall reach happineſs will be ſmall, compared with 
that of thoſe who ſhall go to deſtruction. Can 
I then addreſs you with indifference, when I know 
that you are in danger? — But why ſhguld 1 fay 


you 2—I am myſelf in danger. Every individual, 
who ſhall come to ſalvation, will be one eſcaped 
from extenſive ruin and wreck. 


Yet I would not have you ehink; my Chriſtian 
' brethren, that the charge of your ſouls is a Dur- 
den too grievous to be borne; or your duty a taſk 
impoſſible to be performed. Tho! it is true, that 
the reward offered, and the puniſhment threatened 
by the Chriſtian religion, are motives ſufficient, if 
we think aright, to excite in us deſires and fears 


to carry us through any abſtinence from pleaſure, 
| A232 -- or 


2 Deut. xi. 26. Mat. vii. 13. Luke xiii, 24. 
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or any ſuffering of puniſhment; though this is 


true, yet ſo little does our ind and merciful Lord 
deſerve the character of a hard taſt-maſtor, that all 
he requires of us—of us, who enjoy theſe happy 
times, untroubled with the terrors of perſecution 
— all he requires of us, is — To be Happy here, 
and hereafter. Even in the life that now is,; I 
appeal to the feelings of every man of common 
decency in this aſſembly (for I hold not the 
abandoned profiizate a judge of what virtue is, or 
what its e I appeal to every heart, that is not 
hardened beyond teeling, whether virtue is not, 
even in this world, its own reward? And I aſk 
* conſcience, O ſinner, whether vice be not its 
own formentor? Canſt thou ſay, the imaginary 
pleaſure, the profit,, and the honour, which vice 
beſtows, are ſufficient to arm thee againſt the 
pang of guilt ? Does not its envenomed fing often 
Pierce thee through that weak, though threefold 
armour of defence, to the very ſoul? What, then, 
doſt thou gain by thy fatal attachment, if thou art 
not by it ſecured from /ufering? Thou haſt but 
one objection, and that, God knows, a wretched 
one, againſt a life of ſtrict virtue; that it may 
chance to deprive thee of ſome fancied pleaſures, 
and ſubject thee to certain imaginary auſterities. 


Now, if thy favourite vices were capable of af- 


fording thee, at preſent, a pleaſure untainted, un- 


Po: and of * thee W all pain; and 


thou 
Tim. vi. 7 


L E S8 O N. 8. 
thou kneweſt that virtue is, in the preſent ſtate, 


pure miſery, thou mighteſt pretend, thy /cheme of 


life had the whole advantage againſt a courſe of 
virtue, as far as this world goes ; and for the next, 


thou might'ſt, if thou wert deſperate enough, ſet 


it at defiance, But thou dareſt not pretend, that 
vice will yield thee, even in this life, the copious 
harveſt of ſubſtantial happineſs which virtue gives, 
Which of thy lawleſs pleaſures affords, on re- 
flection, an untroubled exjoyment? Does the ſinile 
of the great, bought with perjury, light up in thy 


ſoul the ſunſhine of undiſturbed tranquillity ? Does 


the glittering traſh, by unjuſt means wreſted from 
the reluctant hand of induſtry, ſatisfy the: ever- 
craving thirſt of gold? Does lawleſs /uft indulged, 
does virgin innocence betrayed, do broken marriage- 
vows yield, on reflection, a continual fea/ to thy 
mind? In what condition is thy breaſt from the mo- 
ment of conceiving wickedneſs, to that of its exe- 
cution? Does the dark conſpirator enjoy himſelf in 
quiet Can happineſs dwell with anxiety, tumult, 
and horror? Will ſweet peace take up her habita- 
tion with diſcordant de/ires, with warring paſſions, 
with fear of diſcovery, with apprehenſion of pub- 
lic ſhame and exemplary puniſhment ? Is the re- 
flection on revenge, gratified by the ſhedding of 
blood, a ſubject of calm enjoyment? Why, then, is 
the murderer afraid to be alone? What is it that 
breaks his fumbers, whilſt all nature is at reſt? 
Why does he ftart at every noiſe ? What does he 
Aa 3 | ſee © 
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| fee? With what does his ſcared imagination fill the 
3 void? Does not the horror of his conſcience even 
. raiſe the murdered out of the earth again? 
: Whence came the frightful imaginations of 
| charnel-houſes opening, and graves caſting forth 
3 their dead? What is it, but guilt, that preſents 
4 the bloody apparition of the mangled innocent, 
dumb ard ghaſtly before the eyes of the aſſaſſin ? 
We know that the dead (excepting a few raiſed 
by miracle) are to ſeep till the rgſurrection. Yet 
3 the murderer does not find himſelf ſafe, even when 
| the hapleſs victim of his cruelty is duſt. The 
; pang of remorſe proves ſo intolerable, that a vio- 
Dzzraine lent death is relief. He flies from his internal 
tormentor to the more friendly balter or dagger. 
To deliver himſelf from his preſent ceaſeleſs gnaw- 
ings, he is content to lee this bleffed light: he 
throws himſelf headlong into eternity, and, com- 
mitting the crime, which cats itſelf off from re- 
pentance, ſeals his own damnation. Such are the 
Czar» fruits of atrocious wickedneſs. Do not, therefore, 
O preſumptuous ſinner! I charge thee on thy ſoul, 
do not pretend, that the ways of vice are ways 
of plegſanineſs, or that her paths are peace. The 


hiſtory of mankind thy own feelings will = 
thee the he. 


Cone L1cſt tiou but conſider, what fgurethou belt 


iin che eye of the diſcerning among thy cn ſpecies, 
thou Pan think of altering thy conduf?. Thy 


wildom 


». 
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2 dom is eaſily underſtood to be at beſt but low 
eunning. Thy honours are but the applauſe of 
fools, dazzled by thy riches, or of knaves, who 
flatter thee for what they hope to gull thee of. 
Thy arts over-reach only. the weak, or the un- 
guarded. The eye of experience pierces the cob- 
web veil of hypocriſy ; not to mention a more pe- 
netrating eye, which thou art ſure thou canſt not 
deceive. But go on, if thou wilt, Take the ad- 
vantage, while thou canſt, of thy honeſt neighbour, 
who /uf, es not thy worthleſneſs. It will not be 
long, that thou wilt have it in thy power to over- 
reach any one. Craft is but for a day. O fool! 
whom art thou deceiving? Even thy wretched ſelf. 
And of what art thou cheating thyſelf? Of thy 
reputation, thy proſperity, and thy peace; to ſay 
nothing of thy miſerable /oaz/; which thou art 
conſigning to the enemy of man, for what thou 
hadſt better a thouſand times be without, if the 
future conſequences were nothing. Remember I 
have told thee, what thou acquireſt by /awle/s 
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means, whether thou haſt been uſed to dignify it 


by the name of profit, pleaſure, or honour; and the 
wickedneſs thou drinkeſt in with greedineſs, will 
either poiſon thy life, or elſe muſt be di/porged, 
with the horrible pangs of remorſe. Where then 
will be thy gains? I ſay therefore, were there no 
tate ordained for us beyond the preſent, the wiſdom 
of a man would direct his choice to virtue. To 
be conſcious of that cloudleſs ſerenity within, 
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which proceeds from paſſions ſubdued under the 


fuperior authority of regſon; to feaſt upon that 


uninterrupted joy, which this vain world can neither 


give, nor take away; to bleſs, and be Sleſſed, to 


love, and be loved, to be eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame, to be a guardian angel to his fellow- 


creatures; to ſerve Him, whoſe ſervice is the glory 


of thoſe, who fit enthroned in heaven *; to have 
neither thought, nor wiſh, which would not do 
him Honour, if publiſhed before the univerſe 
what ſenſe of dignity, what ſelf-enjoyment muſt not 
this conſciouſneſs yield? I tell thee, thoughtleſs 
libertine ! there is more joy in repenting of, and 
Hing from vice, nay, in ſuffering for virtue, than 
ever thou wilt taſte in the cloying draught of ſwiniſh 


impurity”, What, then, muſt be the undiſturbed 


fruition of that which makes the happiige * 
every /uperior nature? 
But this life is not all. There is—there : is, 


full /arely, another ſtate abiding us. The ſoul of 


man. ſcels itſelf formed for ſomething greater than 
all that is here below; and it cannot think what is 


nobleſt in its nature to be given in vain. The power 


of Lifting its thought to its Creator; the uncon- 
querable aread of an account hereafter to be given; 


the thirft for immortality (to ſay nothing of that 
ſureſt proof iven by the meſſenger of Heaven, 
who eee d us, in himſelf, man actually raiſed 


from 


a 
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from the grave to immortality *) all theſe confirm e 


that there is a /ife to come. And if there is — 
what is thy proſpet?, O remorſeleſs obdurate? 
The preſent flate would teach thee if thou 
wollt be taught, what will be prevalent in the 
future. The world is ao under the moral go- 
vernment of the One Supreme. The life to come 
will be under the /ame direction. The preſent 
ftate of things, for the moſt part, brings on 
vice, the preſent puniſhments of fear, remorſe, 


Rzmon, 
TxACH, . 
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with worldly ſhame, and often bitter poverty, 


and death, from a conſtitution ſhattered by vice, 
or from the iron hand of jaſtice. The natural 


courſe of this world rewards the virtuous with jor. 


peace of mind, with approbation from every wor- 
thy character, and, generally, with length of days, 
_ proſperity and affluence*. What does this con- 
clude? Is it not from hence evident, that when 
the temporary irregularity of the preſent ſtate, 
which hinders equal retribution from being uni- 
verſal, when the influence of the Enemy is at an 
end, under which this world #ow groans *, and, 


when at the appointed time, order ſhall ſpring 


out of confufion ; then, what now appears in part 

will prevail aniverſally; then virtue will riſe 

ſuperior, and evil be, for ever, funk to its proper 

Place. 3 

KI 
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To a generous mind there is little need of terror. 
Such are better won to goodneſs by the view of its 
own apparent excellence, which wants only to be 
beld forth to be perceived; is no ſooner perceived 
than admired. But, alas, I ſadly fear the gene- 
rous-minded are but few. For, if otherwiſe, how 
could the number of the wicked be what it is. 
Every hardened ſinner is one loft to all that is tru- 
ly great or worthy in the rational nature. And 
are there any in this aſſembly, is there one, fallen 
to ſo low an ebb of ſentiment, ſo ſtupiſied beyond 
all feeling, as to go on to offend, wichout remor/e, 
againſt the goodneſs of his heavenly Father? Think, 
wretched mortal, that thou art inſulting the very 


power which ſupports thee in thy inſolence againſt 
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igſelf. The gentle mercy of the Almighty, like the 
fructifying moiſture of the ſpring, droppeth on 
thee from on high; and, inſtead of producing the 
fruit of repentance in thee, is, by thy impiety, 
daſhed back in the face of Heaven, What could 
thy beſt friend on earch, what could pitying an- 


gels, what could the Author of all good do for thee, 


that has not been done? Thy Creator hath given 
thee reaſon to diſtinguiſh between good and evil; 
to know what is thy /ife, and what will ſeal thy 
ruin. He hath placed conſcience in thy breaſt, to 
warn thee in the moment of thy guilt. He hath 
ſent down to thee, Him, whom he had deareſt in 
all Heaven, to give thee yet ampler inſtruction in 
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the way to bliſs. And the Son condeſcended to _ 


come with the ſame wwillingneſs as the Father ſent 
him, though with the certain knowledge that, 
Hke a patriot riſing in defence of his country, his 
coming muſt coft him !:is life. The richeſt blood 
that ever fowed, has been ſhed for thy worthleſi- 
- neſs, and for ſuch as thou art. Shame and tor- 
ture have been deſpiſed for the fake of bringing 
thee to good. And wilt thou grudge to forego a 
little ſordid pleaſure to ſhew thyſcif grateful for 
all this goodneſs * Go with me then, to Golgotha, 
and inſult thy Suffering Saviour in his agonies. 
Behold there a fight, which the Sun would not 
look upon“. View with dry eyes what made 
angels weep. Harden thy heart at an object 


which rent the rocks *, and brought the dead out 


of their graves. His arms ſtretched on the 


curſed * tree, invite thee to bliſs. Though now 
feeble and languid, they will quickly raiſe a world 


from the grave, and lay the angel of death full 


low, I am not deſcribing a fancied ſcene. The 
witneſſes of the death and ręſurrection of Jeſus have 
ſealed the truth of what they ſaw with their 40cd. 
But canſt thou find a heart to crucify him afr-þþ |, 
by perſiſting in the crimes, which brcugbt on him 

this cruei death? If thou haſt been ſo cid, be- 
| think thee of thy obftinacy. If tou deft, even 
Ga, 
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nord, repent, he has prayed for thee, © Father, for 
ce give them; for they know not what they do!.“ 
Behold, how deadly pale his ſacred counte- 
nance ! Cruel are the agonies which rend his ten- 
der frame. His ſtrength fails; his heart breaks; 
the ſtrong pangs of death are on him. Now he. 
utters his Jaſt ſolemn words It is finiſped *.” 
What is finiſhed? The ſuffering part, to which 
his dear love for mankind expoſed him. The 
reſt is victory and triumph; and the ſalvation of 
a world will reward his glorious foil. But what 
ſalvation ? Not of the obdurate, with all their 


« vices about them; but of the heart-bleeding peni- 


tent, whoſe ſtreaming ſorrows have waſhed away 
his impurity, and who has bid a laſt farewell to 
vice, and to every temptation which leads to it. 
To ſuch, the bleſſed Goſpel which I preach, 
ſpeaks nothing but peace. For them it has 10 
terrors. Be of good cheer, then, my diſconſolate, 
broken-hearted mourner. Though thy fins have 
been as ſcarlet, they ſhall be white-as the wobl, 
which never received the 7inZure'. They ſhall 
be blotted out, as if they were covered with a 
cloud”. They ſhall no more come into remem- 
brance . For our God is long-ſuffering, and of 
great mercy, and will abundantly pardon %. 
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0 aber then, my untbinking fellow- creatures, 
ſuffer the word of exhortation *, Every encourage- 


ment, every.invitation, 1s on the fide of virtue. It 


has the promiſes of this life, and of that which is 
to come 2. Let me beſeech you, by the ſuperior 
love of your Mater; by the ſtreaming Blood of 
the Saviour, and by the worth of your immortal 
fouls ; to caſt off your ruinous vices, and to return 
to Him, who is ready to receive the returning ſin- 
ner, and never caſts him out, who comes to Him", 
Liften ! Oh liſten to Him, who ſpeaketh from 


Heaven, It is not the voice of an enemy. It is 


your heavenly Father, who calls you. Behold ! 
the very Majeſty of the univerſe bends forward 
from his tbrone to invite you. He veils uncre- 
ated brightneſs to allure you to return to your own 
happineſs, He proclaims himſelf the Lord 
£6 merciful and gracious, long-ſuffering, and abun- 
« dant in goodneſs. He condeſcends to aſſure 
you with an oath, that he has no pleaſure in the 
death of him that dies. He encourages, he threa- 
tens, he promiſes, he remonſtrates, he laments, he 
ooes his wretched creatures, as if his own un- 
changing happineſs depended on 7heirs. He 
leaves the door of mercy: open; he gives them 
ſpace to repent, he does not take them by /urprize. 
Return O yet return to the Father of ſpirits, 

| my 
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my poor deluded wanderers. Whom have ye for- 


ſaken? What have you been in purſuit of? 


Whoſe conduct have you put yourſelves under? 
You have forſaken the Fountain of your happi- 


neſs. You have purſued your own ruin. You 


have given yourſelves up to the guidance of the 
Enemy of ſouls. But it is not, even nom, too late 
to retrieve all ; all may yet be well, if you will yet 
be w/e. 


Can you fput your ears, and ſteel your hearts 


ag unſt all that is fender? Are you determined on 


your own ruin? Muſt I then loſe my crown of 
rejoicing |? Mult I be deprived of the joy of our 


mutua endleſs congratulations for our e/cape from 


the hideous wreck of ſouls ? Muſt I reap no fruit 
of my labour of love? Shall the bleſſed meſſage? 
from Heaven prove your death, what was in- 
tended io be your life If you will not liſten 
to the Hill ſmall voicée, which now ſpeaks to 
you rom th? mercy-ſeat, the time will quickly 
come, uh n your ears, if they were of rock, will 
be g ierced y tlie thunder of that voice which will 
terrify this ret world from the throne of judg- 
ment. Thin, O hardened offender, think, the 

tune 
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time will quickly come, when, as ſure as thou now. 
heareſt this awful warning, thou ſpalt hear (—it 
would be thy wiſdom to think thou ow heareft—) 
the ſound of that trumpet, which will ftartle the 
filent duſt, and break the flumbers, which were be- 
gun before the general flood. Think, that thou 
beboldeft the whole ſpecies around thee, covering 
the face of the earth beyond the reach of fight *. 
Think of univerial trepidation and amazement *, Trazos- 
to which all the routed armies, the cities ſacked, 

the fleets daſhed 1n pieces, the countries whelmed by 
inundation, and the nations fwallcwed by earth- 
guakes, which make the terrors of hiſtory, are but 

the diverſions of a ftage-play. Behold the heavens 
involved in flame; the brightneſs of the Sun ex- 
tinguiſhed by che ſuperior luſtre of the zhrone; 

and the heavens and the earth ready to fly away 

from the terrible face of 777m, who ficteth upon 

it. Imagine zhy/elf called forth; thy life and 
character diſ;layed before men and angels. Thy Sur. 
conſcience awakened , and all thy offences full in 
the eye of thy remembrance. What will then be 
thy defence, when thy various uncancelled guilt is 
charged upon thy ſoul? No frivolous Auge will 
blind the avenzing Judge. The very counſel now 
rejefred by thee againſt ch 1-1ff, if thou hadſt ne- 
ver had another invitation to repentance, will; 
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condemn thee z the very warning nt thee tbis 


day will be thy «undoing. 

To attempt a deſcription of the terrors hidden 
ander thoſe dreadful words, Depart from me 
cc ye curſed! into everlaſting fre, prepared for the 
&© Devil and his angels; to reach, as it were, over 
the brink of the bottomleſs pit, to look down 
where ten thouſand volcanos are roaring, and mil- 
lions of miſerable beings toſſed aloft in the fiery 
whirlwind of the eruption; what employment would 
this be for human imagination ! But what human 
imagination can conceive how fearful a thing it is 
to fall into the hands of the living God? When 
we ſee a raging hurricane tear up the rooted oaks, 
and ſhake the ancient Hills on which they grow ; 
when we hear of the mountainous ocean's daſhing 
with eaſe, the ſtrong-jointed hips in pieces, over- 
flowing a continent, and ſweeping whole towns 
before it; when we fee the black thunder-cloud 
pour down its cataract of fire; whoſe burſt ſhi- 
vers the maſſy tower or ſolid rock; or when we 
read of he ſubterraneous exploſions heaving up the 
ground, ſhattering kingdoms, and ſwallowing nations 
alive to one deſtruction; do not ſuch ſcenes exhi- 
bit to us a t:zemendous view of pewer? And 
whoſe powwer is i that works theſe terrifying ef- 
fects? The /aw. of nature are the living energy of 
the Lord of Nature. And what art thou, wretched 

*© Worm, 
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eworin of earth, to reſiſt ſuch power ? But what we 


ſee at preſent, is but part of his ways. What the 


direfF exertion of omnipotence againſt his hardened 
enemies will produce; what the condition of thoſe 
will be, who ſtand in the full aim of its fury— where 
is the imagination to be found equal to the concep- 
tion, or tongue to the deſcription, of ſuch terrors? 
Yet this may be the ſituation of fore, now known 
to us. —O frightful thought ! O horrible image! 

Forbid it, O Father of Mercy ! If it be poſſible, 
let no creature of thine ever be the object of that 
wrath, againſt which the ſtrength of thy whole 
creation united would ſtand but as the moth againſt 
the thunder- bolt — Alas, it is not the appointment 
of Him, who would have a/l ſaved, that brings 


deſtruction on any one. On the contrary, it is his 


very grace that brings ſalvation . He has no plea- 
ſure in the death of him, who will die. It is the 
rebellion of the Enemy, and the unconquerable 
obduracy of thoſe, who zake part with him, that 


hath given a being to the everlaſting fire, wane 


otherwiſe had never been kindled ®, 

But let us withdraw our imagination from this 
ſcene, whoſe horror overcomes humanity, Let us 
turn our view to joys, of which the Supreme Joy 18, 
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That every one of us, if our own egregious fault jy, 


and folly hinder not, may be portaker of them. 

Every one of us may, if he will, gain his portion in 

that fate, which the word sf truth holds forth to 
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the preſent weakneſs of human underſtanding, 
under all the emblems of magnificence and delight. 
To walk in white robes®; to eat of the fruit of 
the tree of life“; to fit on thrones”, and to wear 
cruwns *, to be clothed with the glory of the firma- 
ment of Heaven, and of the ſtars * ; what do theſe 
images preſent to our underſtandings, but the 


| promiſed favour of the One Supreme ; the appro- 


bation of the general judge; the total purification 
of our nature; and an aſſured eſtabliſhment in 
immortal honour and felicity. This, and much 
more, than eye hath /een, or ear beard, or heart 
conceived, is laid up for thoſe, who properly re- 
ceive that ſaving grace of God, which hath ap- 
peared to all men, who ſtudy to live ſoberly, righ- 
teouſiy and godly, in this preſent world, as thoſe, 
who /ook for the bleſſed hope, and future glorious 
appearance of our Saviour Feſus Chriſt *. | 
Thus have I (my dear fellow-creatures, and 
fellow-chriftians ; may flock, for whoſe inęſtimable 
ſouls I am to anſwer to the great Shepherd) thus 
have I, in much weakneſs, but in perfect integrity 
of heart, endeavoured to excite you, and my/etf, to 
a more ſtrict attention, than I fear is commonly 
given, to the care of all cares, the buſinęſs of all 
buſineſſes. I have, for this purpoſe, given you, in 


an 
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an explanatory paraphraſe on the text, an abridged 
view of your threefold duty. I have fairly warned 
you of your danger, if you neglect or violate, habi- 
tually, any part of it. I have put you in mind, 

that it is but to common to negle# the great ſalva- 
tion, whilſt with a reaſonable diligence; and at 70 
greater expence of hardſhip, or ſuffering, generally 
with Jeſs, than vice expoſes men to, it might be 
made ſure. I have appealed to your own feelings, 
whether virtue be not the beſt wwi/dom, if there 
were no future ſtate. I have laid before you ſome 
of the arguments for the reality of a world to come, 
with a view of the probabilities, from what we 
ſee in the preſent ſtate, of what will be the im- 
menſely different conſequences of virtue and of vice, 
in the future. I have tried to rouſe your ſenſe 
of gratitude, and of ſhame. I have ſet your /uffer- 
| ing Saviour before your view. I have invited you 
in the name of your heavenly Father to return to 
him and to your own happineſs, I have entreated 
you by your regard (I hope you are not altoge- 
ther without regard) for your weak, but faithful 
paſtor, the ſervant of your ſouls. I have put you 


in mind of the future appearance of your Saviour, 
and Judge; and of the ſentences of approbation 
and condemnation, under one, or otber of which, 
every buman individual will be comprebended, from 
which there is no appeal. If theſe confiderations be 
not ſufficient to ſtir up, in your minds, a ſenſe of 
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danger, and of duty, I know not what more, I can, 
at preſent, do for you, but to retire, from this 
place of public inſtruction, to my cloſet, and 
there to pour out my ſoul for you before the Father 
of ſpirits, that He, who has acce/s to all hearts, 
may touch your hearts with ſuch. prevailing influ-. 
ence, that the great end of preaching may be gained 
with you, in ſpite of that fatal indifference, and 
obſtinacy, which ſo often Safes all human _ | 
and art. 2 

I commit the ſalvation of your precious ſouls 
to the great Over/eer of ſouls. To him, as to the 
Reſtorer of this ruined word, the Conqueror of 
Satan, the aboliſper of death *, the Light of man- 


kind *, and the future Judge of the quick and the 


dead, be aſcribed, by every being in Heaven, and 
on earth ®, bleſſing and honour, and power, to the 
glory of God the Father Almighty, the God and 
Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whoſe ſupreme 


and unequalled dominion is over all, from ever- 


laſting to everlaſting. Amen. 


„Ma. xii. 29. 2 Tim. i. 10. 
John viii. 12. xii. 46. N. v.13. 
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T HOPE the judicious reader will think the labour, I 

have beſtowed in collecting, and altering, where pro- 
per, the foregoing Lessons, not wholly loſt, Though a 
greater number of paſſages might have been put together, 
(which likewiſe muſt have enhanced the bulk and price of 
the book) I hope it will be owned, that this collection affords 
ſuch a competent variety, that whoever can expreſs, or de- 
liver, properly, all the matter contained in theſe Lessoxs, 
need be at no great loſs in ſpeaking any kind of matter, 
that can come in his way. | 

There are in the Lzss0ns ſeveral humours, or paſſions, for 
expreſſing which there are no directions zom7772l.y given in 
the Ess Ax; but in the Ess Ax there are directions for ex- 
preſſing the principal humours, or paſſions, which commonly 
occur, and the others are generally efErable to them. For 
example, there is not in the Ess Ax ſuch an article as Hypo- 
CRISY, Which occurs in the LESSO NS, page 200: but there 
is AFFECTATION of Piety, in the Ess Ax, page 22, which 
is the ſame thing under a different name; and ſo of others, 
which every e e underſtanding will enable him to trace 
out with the help of the Index. 

Maſters of places of education, and private tutors, may 
eaſily enlarge the practice of their pupils, on the plan here 
given, to what extent they pleaſe; this part of education 
being, like all others, endleſs. The youth may be directed 
to tranſlate from the ancients, eſpecially the orators, and 
then, the maſter correcting their tranſlations, and marking 
the emphatical words with lines under them, and the various 
humours, or paſſions, on the margin, they may be inſtructed 
to commit the ſubſtance of them to memory, ſo as to be able, 
without having too often recourſe to their papers, to ſpeak 
them with eaſe and gracefulneſs, and with propriety as to 
tone of voice, looks, and geſture, 
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INVITI NG 83, 123, 176, 234, 320. See KINDNESs. 


Jor 15, 103, 104, 105, 127, 166, 169, 170, 174, 175, 176, 
181, 198, 199, 287, 312, 320, 340, 352, 360, 361, 364, 
369. See PLEASURE, 

IR ITA TIN 134, 135. See ANGER, RETOACRHIAq, 
AccusiNnG. Se | 2 

JupcinG 19. 


K 


Week 216, 234. See InviTixnG, Arrecriox. 
L SS 


AMENTATION 69, 70, 180, 209, 244, 262, 264, 334, 
335, 340. See GRIEF, AnGUisH, DisTRESS, 
AcoNny, 
LisTENiNG 152, 172, 335. See SERIOUSNESS, ESTEEM, 
GRaviTY, ANXIETY. 
Love 21, 170, 174, 290. See TexnDERNEss, AFFECTION. 


M 


Alts ry 275. See EsTrEEZu, Respecr. 
MALICE 24, 150, 200, 279, 287. See ange, 
AVERSION, SPITEFUL Joy. 
MEeniTATioN 119. See SERIOUSNESS, ATTENTION, 
ANXIETY. 
MerkxkEss 222. See SUBM15510n, MoDESTY. 
-MteLancnroLyY 16. See Grier, Ax xiETx, Concern, 
VEXATION, DisTREss. 
Mix rTEH 14, 294. See HuMouR. 
MocK-PRAISE 129. See CONTEMPT, 
MonesTY 16. See SUuBMIssi0N, HuMiLliTY. 


N 


ARRATION 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 55,72, 79, 138, 139, 
145, 164, 171, 175, 189, 190, 208, 211, 267, 269, 
270, 271, 273, 289. See EXPLAINING, TEACHING, 
IxsTRUCTION, 
N&zGLECT 100, 101. See ConTEMPT, 


Os DbuRAcy 


FAB ac 150, 151, 213, 214. See GutiLT, 
0 OBSEQUIOUSNESS 92. See SUBMISSION, Hum. 
'LiTY, MoDESTY. f 
Oss TIN ACT 18, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203. See Oppu- 
.  K&ACT« | 
OFFEeNncE 111, 133, 147, 148, 177. See ANGER. 
OFFERING 329, 332, 333. See Givinc, GRanTING. 
OR DpERING 126. See AUTHORITY, COMMANDING, IN- 
sts TI NS. 8 „ | 
Os TENTATION 308. See PRIDE, AFFECTATION. 
OUTCRY 334: See ExcrauAriox. 


P 


ARDONING 19. See GRANTING. 
Pass ING SENTENCE 203, 204 
PzevisSHNEss 24, 83, 89, 90, 92, 96, 97, 130, 341. See 
ANGER, VEXATION. DE 
PERPLEXITY 16, 64. See AnxItETY, CONCERN. 
PERSUASION 22, 180. See ADVICE. 
Pe&TNESS 146, 147. See FOPPERY. 
PERTURBATION 287, 289, See TROUBLE, ANXIETY, 
FAR, TREPIDATION. | ; 
PETITIONING 66. See INTREATING. ns 
PIETY 134, 138, 199. See ADORATION, REVERENCE. 
Pity 16, 54, 106, 107, 111, 159, 178, 180, 199, 200, 
211, 232, 235, 237, 241, 243, 244, 266, 267, 269, 
271, 274, 363, 364, $90, 372. See SYMPATHY, 
PLEADING 199, 200. See INTREATING. 
PLEASURE 175, 202. See Joy. | 
Prorrix 105, 170, 173, 196, 197, 287, 290. See 
AN xIE T. | 
PoLiTENEss 116, See CIvIL Ir. 
Pour 79. See MajzesTY. | 
PosiTIvENEsSS 307. See INSISTING. 
PRAISE 68, 94, 95, 168, 178. See PieTY, AfPROBA“ 
* TION, COMMENDATION, p 
PrayYinG 132. See IN TREAT INS, INTERCESSION. 


PRESSING 318. See INTREATING, IxsIsT INS. 
D Privy 


I. N D E X. 


Pair 18, 88, 90, 130, 139, 143, 144, 149, 150, 170, 
183, 195, 226, 285, 306, 307, 308, 309, 321. See 
CONTEMPT. 

PROMISING 22, 192, 224, 235, 340. See KinDNEss., 

PROTESTING 169, 293» 354. See AFFIRMING. 


*E 


Ursriox 51, 63, 75, 84, 89, go, 98, 99, 101, 102, 
103, 104, Io, 110, III, II2z, II5, 118, 124, 128, 
143, 145, 171, 188, 189, 190, 194, 201, 204, 205, 206, 


207, 227, 228, 229, 247, 256, 257, 258, 290, 291 
= 2 » 250, 257, 25 90s 290, 335. 


R : — 


Ace 134, 150, 277, 288, 290. See AxcER. 
RaiLLERY 15. See Huwous, SARCASM, 

RANT 160, 161, 172. See BouBAST. | 

RAPTURE 166, 170, 181, 370. See PET x, Joy, Love, 
TRANSPORT. 

REcoLLECTION, 82, 84, 119, 136, 145, 178, 181, 253, 
278, 289, 295, 296, 304. See SkRIOUSNESS, Con- 
SIDERATION, REFLEXION. 

RECONCILIAT ION 84, 132. See KinDNEss. 


REFLEXION 1c7, 221. See COxnSIDERATION, REMEM- 
BRANCE. 


ReyvsinG 20, 154, 156, 205, 224, 225, 226, 227, 229, 
259, 296, 317, 318, 319, 334. See ANGER, PEEVISH- 
NESS, 

REGRET 148, 149, 172, 219, 220, 251, 253, _ 289, 
301, 302. See GRIEF, CONCERN. 

RELIET 369. See Joy. 

RELUCTANCE 253, 258, 289, 295, 320, 334. See AvER- 
$10nN, HaTRED, ANGER, REFUsSING. 

REMOoNSTRANCE 63, 66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 96, 975 100, 136, 
183, 185, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 243, 255, 270, 271, 
282, 285, 294, 301, 327, 330, 331, 332, 354, 356, 361, 

362, 363, 368, 370, 371. See ARGUING, 

REmORSE 17, 67, 137, 166, 168, 169, 213. - SeeGuiLT. 

REMEMBRANCE 174, See ReeLexion. 


REePROACHING 97, 126, 133, 170, 215, 218, 219, 249, 
363. See CuipixG. | 


ReyROVING 


INDE X. 


REPNO VINO 19, 84, 113, 115, 124, 133, 145, ia 182, 


91, 194, 200, 201, 205, 220, 250, 251, 252, 254, 250, 
8, 289, 307, 328, 329, 332. See CHIDING, BLAMING) 
EEVISHNESsS, DISPLEASURE. 


ResoLUTION 68, 141, 143, 156, 157, 166, 169, 175, 228, 


305. See Frau Ess. 


REs8PECT 101, 106, 110, 116, 117, 118, 193, 315, 316, | 


317, 318, 319, 320. See ESTEEM, REVERENCE. 
RevencE 24. See Ax ER, Races, Furr. | 
REVERENCE 202, 251, 360. See REsPECT, ESTEEM. 
Rrvicute 82, See ConTemyr, Humour, MirTH. 


RusTiciTY 110. See BaSHFULNESS, . 


AWKWARDNESS. 


8 


S 135, 255, 359. See REPROACHING. 

SATISFACTION 141, 142, 308, 310. See TRANQUIL» 
LiTY, Joy, PLEASURE, APPROBATION, 

SE1ZING 335. See ANGER 

SELF-CONDEMNATION 127, 137, 148, 149, 150,179, 288. 
See REMORSE, GuiLT. 

SELF-DEFENCE 97, 134, 156, 162, 163, 191, 192, 193, 195, 

230, 232, 236, 328, 334, 338, 339, 343. See APOLOGY. 

SELF-DENIAL 167, 169. See MopesTrY. 

SENSE of injUuRY 289. See OFFENCE, ComPLaiNnT, 
VEXATION. 


SERIOUSNESS 119, 134, 160, 198, 202. See ATTENTION, 
Concern. 
SHAME 17, 137, 167, 168, 218, 252, 254, 255, 302, 371. 
SHOCK 270. 
SHUDDERING 295. 
SICKNESS 26, 131, 172. 
SINCERITY 220. 
SLOTH 23. 
SMARTNESS 159, 161. 
SMOOTHNESS 130. 
SNEAKING 13O, 205. 
SN EER 61, 91, 99, 129, 156, 191, 218, 225, 226, 
SorFTNEss 362. | 
SOLICITATION 67, 265, 
SOOTHING 288, 290. 
SPITEFUL jox 188, 189, 190. 
$TARTING 168, 196, 197, 247. 
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STERNNBESS 155. 
STIFFNESS 315. | . 3 
STRUTTING 130. See PRIDE, ArPECTATION, Fon 
LITY. | 4 
SUBMISSION 67, 79, 83, 84, $6, 135, 136, 154, 163, 166, 
167, 199, 224, 249, 260, 261, 263, 266, 267, 274, 284z 
„ $40. SceHpuunity, Monz yr. 
SUFFERING 101. See COMPLAINT. „5 
SULLENNESS 136. See PEEVISHNESS. | 
BuRMISENG 250, 257. See CRAFT. 
SURPRISE 83, 85, 111, 126, 128, 136, 145, 147, 148, 288, 
291, 313, 316, 338, 340. See WonDER, ASTONISH- 
MENT, AMAZEMENT., DT a, 
SUSPICION 153, 257, 294. See DounTinG, ANXIETY, 
SYMPATHY 154, 259. See PiTY. 


— 


EACHING 19, 61, 71, 86, 87, go, 98, 99, 102, 130, 
159, 185, 206, 237, 238, 346, 349, 361. See Ex- 
PLAINING, INSTRUCTION, INCULCATING. 
TemPTING 22, 176. See FawNIN G, WHEEDLING. 
TENDERNESS 168, 169, 198, 199, 211, 212, 299, 372. 
See LOVE. | | | 
TERROR 77, 155, 214, 246, 281, 295, 338, 367. See 
Fear, DREAD, FrIGhHT, TREMBLING. | 
THiRsST of blood 203, 204. See CRUELTY. 
THOUGHTFULNESS 222. See ANXIETY, CONCERN-.® 
THREATENING 73, 85, 122, 143, 144, 147, 165, 200, 204, 
207, 224, 228, 234, 260, 288, 315, 332, 334» 338, 339: 
342, 343. See ANGER, RAGE, OFFENCE. . | 
TRANQUILLITY 14. 
TRANSPORT 170, 177. See RAPTURE. 
TREMBLING 246, 293, 338. See FEAR. 
TREPIDATION 52, 64, 77, 80, 81, 85, 108, 109, 723, 125, 
131, 136, 168, 357. See Has TE, ANXIETY, CONCERNg 
TROUBLE. : | 
TRrIUMPH 142, 205, 207, 321. See Joy, PRIDE. 
TROUBLE 174. See DISTRESS. | 
TROUBLE of conſcience 152. See REMORSE. 


VENE-< 


INDE x. 


V 


"ENERATION 20, 74, 75, 87, 93, 94. 141, 351, 373. 
See PRaISER, ADORATION, PIETY. 


yl 16, 78, 91, 103, 104, 123, 126, 127, 128, 138, 
145, 146, 147, 148, 164, 188, 189, 215, 216, 217, 221, 
222, 226, 227, 229, 235, 288, 290, 291, 295, 299, T- 


304, 305, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 316, 342, 343+ 
Cod eRRN, ANXIETY, 'TROUBLE. 


| VinDIcatiOn 178. See SBLF-DEFENCB, KinDNEess. 


—_ * 149. 


W. 


1 in fleep 23, 153. 
WarNinG 88, 107, 125, 155, 165, 184, 185, 
297» 298, 300, 320, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333» 344» 355 
363, 371. See ALARM. 

WEAEKNESS 131, 132, 364. See Fa Ix TIN O. 

WE PING 132, 335, 340. See GRIEF. 


Welcouixd 201. See KINDPNESS. 
WgREEDLINOG 148, 174, 231. See FLAT T ERV. 


WHISPERING 231. See Anx1ETY. 


WonDER 21,52, 54, 58, 59, 68, 84, 86, 89, 90, 102, 104, 


110, 111, 114, 128, 152, 167, 171, 172, 175, 178, 196, 


272, 273, 293, 306, 309, 313, 335, 368. See We 
ADMIRATI1ON, ASTONISHMENT, 


| Y 
* 205, See AGREBING, 
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Books printed for J. BucxLanD, and T. LONGMAN, in 
Paternofter-Row ; C. DiLLY, in the Poultry; and T. 
FIELD, in Leadenhall-ftreet. ; | 


1. OGICK; or, the right uſe of reaſon in the enquiry 
after truth: with a variety of rules to guard againſt 

error in the affairs of religion and human life, as well as in 

the ſciences. 8vo. gs. | bo 

2. The Improvement of the Mind, or a Supplement to 
the art of Logick, containing a variety of remarks and 
miles for the attainment and communication of uſeful know- 
ledge, in religion, in the ſciences, and in common life, 
2 vols. 8vo. 10s. | 

3- Philoſophical Effays on various ſubjeQs, viz. ſpace, 
ſubſtance, body, ſpirit, the aperations of the ſoul, in union 
with the body, innate ideas; perpetual conſciouſneſs, place” 
and motion of ſpirits, the departing ſoul, the reſurrection 
of the body, the production and operation of plants and 
animals; with ſome remarks on Mr. Locke's Eſſay on the 
human underſtanding. To which is ſubjoined, a brief 
ſcheme of ontology; or the ſcience of being in general, with 
its affections. 8vo. 5s. | | | 

4. T he knowledge of the heavens and the earth made eaſy ; 
or, the firſt principles of aſtronomy and geography explained, by 
the uſe of the globes and maps. Written for the uſe of learners. 
8vo. 45. | | 5 | 

[3 ſhort view of the whole ſcripture hiſtory ; with a 
continuation of the Jewiſh affairs, from the end of the Old 
Teſtament to the time of Chriſt. IIluſtrated with various 
remarks on the laws, governments, ſects, cuſtoms, and writ- 
ings of the Jews; and adorned with figures. 12mo. 3s. 

6. A guide to prayer; or, a free and rational account 
of the viſe grace, and ſpirit of prayer: with plain direc- 
tions how every chriſtian may attain them. 12mo. 1s. 6d, 

Prayers compoſed for the uſe and imitation of ehil- 
dren; ſuited to their different ages, and their various occa- 
ſions; together with inſtructions to youth in the duty of 
prayer, drawn up by way of queſtion and anſwer, and a 
ſerious addreſs to them on that ſubject. 12mo.. 1s. 

8. Horzx lyricz: poems chiefly of the lyric kind; in 
three books. Sacred, 1. To devotion and piety. 2. To 
virtue, honour, and friendſhip, 3. To the memory of the 
dead. The tenth edition, corrected, with the author's 


effigy. 12m0. 38. 
87 3 + Tha 


Books printed for, &e. 


9. The art of reading and writing Engliſh ; or, the 
chief principles and rules of pronouncing our mother- 
tongue both in proſe and verſe: With a variety of in- 
ſtructions for true ſpelling. 12mo, 16. 

10. Eſſay on education. 12mo. 2s. _ 

11. Diſcourſe on the love of God, and its influence on 
all the paſſions. 12mo. 2s. nw | 

12. Doctrine of the paſſions. 12mo. ts. 6 

© The above by the late reverend Dr, Iſaac Watts. | 

13. Sullivan's lectures on the conſtitution and laws of 
England; the ſecond edition, to which authorities are 
— and a diſcourſe is prefixed concerning the laws 
and government of England, by Dr. Stuart. 4to. 18s. 

14. Self. knowledge: a treatiſe ſhewing the nature and 
denefit of that important ſcience, and the way to attain it: 
Intermixed with various reflections and obſervations on 
human nature. By John Maſon, A. M. 12mo. 28. 

15. Aſh's (Dr.) new and complete dictionary of the 
Engliſh language: In which all the words are introduced, 
the different ſpellings preſerved, the ſounds of the letters 

occaſionally diſtinguiſhed, the obſolete and uncommon 
words is pu by authorities, and the different conſtruc- 
tions and uſes illuſtrated by examples. Two large volumes. 
3vo. 128. | | | 

16. Grammatical inſtitutes; or, an eaſy intro- 
duction to Dr. Lowth's Engliſh grammar. Deſigned to 
lead young gentlemen and ladies into a clear knowledge 
of the firſt principles of the Engliſh language, 1s. 

17. Sentiments on education, collected from the 
beſt writers; properly methodized, and interſperſed with 
occaſional obſervations, 2 vols. 6s. | | 

18. Britiſh Plutarch; containing the lives of the moſt 
eminent perſons from Henry VIII. to the preſent time; 
including a complete. hiſtory of England from that æra. 

New edition, enlarged and greatly improved, by T. Morti- 
mer, Eſq; 6 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

19. Fordyce's dialogues concerning education. 2 vols. 
8v0. 128. 

20. Plutarch's lives, tranſlated from the original Greałæ, 
with notes critical and hiſtorical, and a new life of Plu- 
tarch. By John Langhorne, D. D. and William Lang- 

horne, A. M. 6 vols. 12mo. II. 1s. 


; — An elegant edition of the ſame work, in Þþ vols. 8 vo. 
If. IOsN 


21. Sheridan's 


81 n FO of education for the young iobilit 


and gentry of Great Britain. 8vo. 4s. 
+ 8 Britiſh education, or the ſource of the 


diſorders of Great Britain. 8 vo. 6s. - 
23. Tour through Great Britain, new edition, with great 


additions. 4 vols. 12mo. 
24- Turkiſh Spy. 8 vols, 1 
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